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The Week 

HOME ].5 

One in flve lo lose their Jobs at 
London's School of Hy^cne and 
'I'ropicol Medicine 
Huddersfield Polytechnic clears 
first CNAA hurdle 
Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers meets In annual council 
Royal College of Art faces new 
crisis 

NORTH AMERICA 6 

AAUP Joins battle with 
advocates of "creation science” 
Southern California cuts links with 
controversial private enterprise 
Institute 

Educational research Is caught in 
budget crossfire 

OVERSEAS 7 

Black and while students join 
forces in South Africa 
Veteran socialist chosen as 
France’s new minister of 
national education 
Fraser plan Incut Australian 
liighcr education provokes 
uiimiimnti.s oppasltiun 
Irish opposition parties promise a 
new deal of universities 

ARIICLES g.l4 ; 

Studenlunreslisbnronicterof ' 
rising political tension In eastern 
Europe, 8 

David Walker talks to Professor 
Gordon Cherry, a leading 
planning academic, 9 
Philip 'I'hody discusses 
Bcrnard-llenri Levy's 
controversial assessment of 
Vichy France as representative 
of oulhentic French values, 1 2 
Kay Close assesses the 
responsibility of managers for 
the‘'nrilish Disease*', 1,1 
lain Stevenson offers a survivors' ' 
guide lo the aspiring author In a | 

publishing recession, 14 

books 15.22 ; 

Eric Homberger reviews Seiecled 
Letters by Ernest Hemingway, 1 5 \ 
Jonathan Steinberg reviews a study , 
ofR. W. Seton Watsonastiie j 
spokesman for the submerged \ 
nationalities of 

Austria-Hungary, 16, and Ron i 
Naylor a new book on science, 
reyolulloh, and discontinuity, 17 ! 





HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

200 Cray’s Inn Road. London WCIXSEZ. Telephone 0 1 -X. 17 12 .U 

Second thoughts at the DES 

10 say that Mr Larlisle IS beginning to the pari of the DES ami maririnallv DES. and Do.ssiblv wiili 


the pan of the DES ami marginally DES. and po.s.sibly wiih basci pm. 
get cold feet about his departmeni’s more posilive approach by the local pi>scs 

' j “nationalize" _ rhe auihorilies deserve one cheer - but no Tlie dancer loduv is that whai nIuuiU 


proposal lo nationalize" rhe auihorilies deserve one cheer -but no The dancer loduv is iliaiwli-uslumi.i 
colleges of hi^er more. Certainly almost uny comprom- be a strategic deviate alauil the whole 
education is going for too far. But ise would be superior to the origiiml r»t 
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e ucation is going for too far. wuuiu uc auuciiur lo me onginni tumre direction ol the noii-iiiiiveiviii- 

"'"s doubljfun- secor (wilh™or™nd X™ 

thoughts about tlie plan. Even some of acceptable. Not only would a DES- development of the universiiiu>. them 
the rapons blc servants, once domrnnied national Ldy be able to selvesWl 

w * centralist. “New subject the polytechnics and colleges to debate about spheres of noliiic-il ccmi 

-•ln-i"i»'nili..nnn.l rvprvsvnta- 


colleees have f i,ic .a I , ■ u • ‘ ‘"f. Present aiavustic petence and dctiiilud tiaeslioiis of fi- 

w N^SeneS and b cursiiipublicexpenditurc.nndguarnii- iiaiicc. julnuni.straiiu,n,ml rcprewaia- 

iSii 
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chose ). 

As a result a compromise is in the 
air. Cautious negotiations have started 


policy, the liquidation of any lingering 
hope that the polytechnics and cmleges 
iright be able to open up hiaher 


psss 

be devised that would be .icceptable to onlv to he s "'ho view hiuher education 

botli iiarlies. Such an alternative would altL her^hv anv °0he expansion 


not have lo bJcitch in suEpcl forTmfr/"'' 

kS 5S SI’ 

;&:^,b°ferr'rKnt 

;n„,.,es^ror s.ndcn.s nnd snEEn, 

™s n.„d„, show of flesibilily on i^posEXm^n o"Si^^ ^ « 

Dyer retreats to high ground 

With its nernrul Hic-necinn . ... I 


With its second discussion document 
on London University the Swinnerton 
Dyer review committee has this week 


pessimistic forecasts for London and 
for higher education generally and its 
strategy is lo retreat and consolidate on 


.b'otff ““ 


been influenced by the general renuta- 
lion of departments and the individual 
opinions of members of the coininiiiec. 


This is not really good ennugli. I he 
alleges whoM vital interests have 
been put at risk by the comiriiiti'e\ 

consortium with Bed’fordT Oueen Mdlhi do^meiit would be J ntillcd to Sam 

Hizabeth with Royal Holiowa? el adS^ «.bslantiul Ihlln 

Impenal. R9yal Holloway Is advised to mittee isWnd to sESSVfhi.^,«' reputation" as a jiistificaliun 

wnsider losing its natural sciences and picions that have suSfu^Jrih^^ fof closure or amalgamation. The Dyer 


impenai. Koyai Holloway Is advised to mittee is bound to general reputation" as a jiistificaliun 

wnsider losing its natural sciences and picions that have suSfu^Jrih^^ fof closure or amalgamation. The Dyer 

departments fts inSptiSn. A?q^ S that a 

which, in the Dyer committee’s qpin- scholars^ headed bv%i detailed academic review of the uni- 

ion. do not mral th^ almirtar/la ...... OUtSldCr tils VersitV S Hp.niirfmAM*c I.. I 


nuyior a new BOOK on science, some congratulation, although this is sion document aon^^ “sown decisioii-nuik^nc 

revolution, and discontinuity, 17 P®**® “7 diat its prognosis for London ercaS?iudmM?q BhftH^ procedures. They may nut he i nv 

isrorrect or even that the names it has wcelleK ““«»■ «We to rcaJh the^ighi mwwm 

=W3«5S &SaSF 
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Children in distress, welfare 
capllallsm, values In social 
policy, and urban deprivation 
are among thesnbjcctsof new 
books in social administration 

NOTICEBOARD 

CLASSIFIED INDEX 

OPINION 30 


n I . academic Judgments have by those dci 

Fooling plan pleases no one 

No one expected that it wniiM v,« »««, -t-u. , ^ 


Next Week 

John Vincent on the rise of tho 
political press 

Biitfsli Disease: DavidShapiro on 
the Treasury and Wliltchall 

Waylaiid Kennctt on a university 
Incident 

British Museum partnership with 
industry 

Computers: a special report 


deliberations should have oro^uced scheme is likely to havlna which, 

rcasanah^^'to* that*^with this ''^T^omniMdalionf «meTo hUrSStt 

EEfnT.Eiir™*'"™''’'’'™ 

Salaries ‘scared for. 

Teachers hns done ilsransc no Service Ihe* cotf'a I’!® "‘'“'I’crs in lower-mid hi 

EEiW;SEiT,tE!4trX'^ sci..ivreE.«->«P-"‘"«e«em„i 

EwV™"’’ ing"N‘5fnjririL^'£““'S^^^^ 




future direction of the nuii-uiiivciMty 
sector (with profound LTfecis on (he 


will.. L.VLII WHO view mgiiLT 

education through the microscti|>L- <4 
public expenditure cunslrainls need .i 
wider fieFd of vision because for thuni 
the best solution might be to create a 
single national system of higher educa- 
tion under the guidance of the LlQC. , 
For those who view higher cducuiioii I 


j)e«r Vice (.'Imnceflnr. 

Tluiitk >’»ni fur your recent Icttui 
which you mform me that myania 
will no imiger required fay Uiisnir. 
sily as fmni ite.xl Friday at five o'dtd 
This is of course a disappoiaiMi 
me Inti I fully appreciate that tblffl 
leiler lc.ives no other course of 
open lo you. 

These are, as you say, diffimli 
for ilic uiiiversitji nnd you are tii 
believe that I will find sonie^ 
consolation Jn the fact that mji 
iiivoluntuiy retlundancy coinddar 
that of i3^ former col leaguer 
conversion of the present deHitx 
tuijHemiscs into a Bcrni Sieai fia 
Tliank you also for eacio^i . 
assessment form for the calci^: 
redundancy pny. I have nowcooute 
this anil return it wlh tUi is 
(Enclosure 1). 

Finidly. my very best wishesUf- 
nnd your churminc mfie. I kaoiL 
my meiuorics of the maDy liltkbl 
nesses ^ou have shown me in ibd»] 
years will be a .source of comfoitiiQ 
difficult duys uhead. 

Yours. 

Arthur Gnittock (Or) 
REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS til 
CULATION 

lleusv answer all (jucstlom. Fiknl 
give correct answers may lead hah 
quent reduction In award. 

Ql: Fieosc describe your prestdc 
of iieudemlc Interest. (NBiAbn 
description would be most b# 
to pmsneclive employen). 

A.' Beowulf . 

Q2: Please descrlbo any appotoiad 
lieid liefiM'c your present inW 
eniuinyment. 

A: Sefutoi jm'fect (Three 
Member ttf Uurimn Umv^. 
ilebufinf! temi. (Second phny ' 
Observer Mace competitlofij^' 
Q3: Have you over been offert*^ 
nlternnlivc ouiploymenl? 

A: Ml. 

Q4: Aiiytiiinu ill nil? 

A: No, 

05: Yuii’rc not kidding? 

A! No. 

Qfit Please detail any oulsWe euw 
in the hist 10 years (gin? 
nmuunls). ^ 

A: Review in 'ibnes Liiero^yW, 
mem of Dcinonic Symbe^^. 
Beowulf bv Caiinn ft • 


im - £ 5 ; % 

appeamnee on Deadline Lew 
item entitled 'Is Old W 
leaching a load of cobbjt^ 
terviewed hy Austin AtW; 
«oii' an MP), 1^6 - ^ 
Nothing else. 

Q7: We have lo ask some qo^ 


away. 

, By condemning the 
nation of Teachers 
Higher-Educatiun fori: 
meitibers in the' ooh 


HigherEduc.ll™ lich T'eSS' 

^ 


, — ... vuuvuiiuii, la iurceu lo oase its next claim ftn a ’ ^ nas ,vet in j sneep, 

.re.d . delice hgh.rope. know. 1. Ha.^rete .„d peX«K^^^ S 

- ■ ; . *" ™ eyes of its rival. 


VW uarV iV man j 

test your practical kno^ 
the world. (This again ^ 
interest to prospective cfflpw 
Arc you familiar with WJ' 
foHowingMaJSpacelnvi'i? 
sorry, (b) Emmanuelle? ^ 
have heard the name, w M 
Factor? No. (d> Adam «* 
Ants? / think not. , 

Q8: Which of the following (»» 
you performed entirely hf f? 
in the last six numthst 
Hag by bus. Not really- (h) fj 
windscreen washer on 
Getting dressed? Some ii(p 
with ^oekees. 

Present age. 42. ^ 

Present salary, 

Now please estimate yo^*^ 
cy pay by counting the < 

on your form «iifT 

addmg two points each for ® 

£12, OM and on age over 
0-5: Might Just gel a je** *^ 
of some outside earnlngi* 

£20t000. ' «L||Lij}it(i 

6-10: Unlikely to get a 

Negil^ble outside earnings. 

£3Sj000. »uvflble.P< 

11-151 Totally 

bie need for home lielp.,A*««» 
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Don’t take grants 
for redundancy 
pay-offs, says UGC 


J R Vincent on the 
rise and fall 
of the 

political press, 14 

British Disease: 
the role of 
Whitehall, 11 

Ronald Reagan's 
cultural 
revolution, 34 


from Donald Fields 


HELSINKI 

A European Research Fund - which 
would launch new projects and coor- 
dinate work by scientists throughout 
Europe - has been backed by a Council 
of Europe conference. More than 200 
delegates at the councirs fifth par- 
liamentary and scientific conference in 
Helskinki last week urged that a fund 
to boost vital fundamental research in 
Europe be established and they also 
called for “a more meaningful dia- 
logue" between politicians and the 
European Science Foundation. 

Lord IHowers, rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology 
believed the projected research fund 
could provide a mechanism enabling 
European scientists to communicate 
through official bodies. However, he 
warned that governments could be 
reluctant to back the scheme: "They 
might say they have already provided 
'the money that science deserves. What 
the fund' would need would be en- 
couragement money. And I hope at 
least modest sums to launch joint 
European activity will to forthcoming. 

In its final communique, the confer- 
ence took some of the sting out of the 
fund proposal. It said that recom- 
mendations and any amendments 
would be examined by the Council of 
Europe’s parliamentary commission 
on scientific and technotogical ques- 
tions before submission to the plenary 
assembly. Such a cumbersome proce- 
dure may be offset by a new-found > 
desire to pool the efforts of the Council 
of Europe, the EEC and the OECD. 
The overwhelming support for a com- 

{ irehensive approach to research prob- 
ems, and the icey role accorded to the 
' European Science Foundation. 

During the three-day conference, 
held on an island near Helsinki, scien- 
tists and politicians alike expressed 
dismay at the lack of co-ordination in 
fundamental research throughout 
Burope. 


by Ngaio Crcqiicr 

The University Griiius Committee lias 
resisted ii Government propos.nl In 
divert e(|uipmeni uriint money lo 
cstublisli H mulii-miiriun pound fund to 
pav off redundiinl lecturers. 

'The TreiiMiry, with some support in 
the Dcparlmeiii I'f Educntion and 
Seienec, has been examining a scheme 
lu c.'irmark for rediindimcies part of the 
£7Mm u yciir given to the universities. 
They eonsider that nbouiiilUOm will be 
necessary over the next three yours to 
pav compensation, although the UGC 
Itself lias said that the total cosl would 
be double thul figure. 

Vice-chancellors and the UGC have 
all said that the £2nm so far made 
nvimlable for redundancies, early re- 
tirement and innovation is derisory. 

But early in n^otinlions with Gov- 
ernment the UGC rejected attempts to 
divert equipment grant funds, 
although trie proposal has not been 
Anally nbandoneJ in Whitehnll. De- 
spite all the cuts, the UGC has man- 
aged in the last two years to m.'iinlain 
tire real value of equipment grants. 

Their view is that bnsic research in 
the universities would become highly 
vulnerable if the equipment grant was 
cut and that this must be protected at 
all costs. 

Ironically Ihe Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers was one of the orga- 
nisations orginally to suggest using 
equipment grant money for other pur- 
poses, but its council subsequently 
threw out this proposal. 

Mr Rhodes Boyson, minister for 


higher education, has said th:it he will 
look nt all redundancy schemes put lo 
him but that no decisions have been 
made. 

The L>GC will make final deeisiuns 
on grant nllociiiioniotheunivorsiiicsni 
its June IK meeting nnd theii semi out 
its letters as soon us possible after ihiit. 

Mr Neil Kinnock. shminw cilueiitjon 
spokesman, has asked Mr Mark Car- 
lisle to ahamiun mirmal Piirlinmentary 
cunvention and to place the letters 
containing the advice for each institu- 
tion in the I louse of Coinmcms library. 

This is necessary, he has written, 
because "of (ho iinticipatcd severitv of 
reductions, the precipitate .speed tit 
which the reductions are tu be made 
aiidihe varying impact wliich both the 
amount and the ptice of cuts will h.we 


on individual institutions. . .iiisuuite 
roasonable to require that MFs imci the 
general public .should he avs'are of how 
the UGC. acting now a direct agency of 
the Guvernmcnl, considers mat the 
money should be spent." 

lie notes the convention that minis- 
ters slate that allocation of grant is 
entirely the responsibility of the UGC 
and distribution tho concern of univer- 
sities bm ". . . this year the ndluru of 
the grants, the willingness of the UGC 
to apply the cuts prescribed by the 
Government and the important impli- 
catins for individual institutions make 
it necessary' to break the Mong-standing 
convention' in the same way that other 
established customs of the calculation 
and distribution of iccturcm grant 
appear to have been broken." 

Leader, back page 


Report rejects centralised 
student grant control 


A conAdential report has effectively 
rejected central government control of 
mandatory student grants despite the 
"superAcial'’ advantages of taking the 
responsibility away from the local 
autWities. 

Instead, Sir Derek Rayner has 
advised ministers that the best way to 
make the system more efTicient would 
be for the smaller local authorities - 
particularly metropolitan districts - to 
pool their administrative resources in 
consortium arrangements. He admits 
that only o detailed feasibiUty study 
could show whether the "upheaval" of 
centralization, would prove worth- 
while. . ■ . 

I "I could not recommend centraliza- 
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lion without reservation" he says, "h 
would seem that signincant savings 
could, in theory, be achieved but that 
there is a real danger (hat an operation 
of the size required for England and 
Wales would run into management 
problems, and would employ large 
numbers of staff to train and supervise 
those actually doing the casework." 

At present the 3^,000 mandatory 
grants awarded in England and Wales 
are handled to the local authorities. 
Alt those Sir Derek spoke to claimed 
their staff were fully employed bn 
awards work throughout the year; 
most found it necessary to work extra 
hours at peak periods and .fometimes 
Continued on page three 


Flying visit from Daley Thompson 

Olympic gold mudoUlsi Daley Thompson found time to Inspect progrcs.s 
on the construction of a new aporls centre at the University uf Manclicster 
Institute of Science and Technology before receiving an lionurary 
Fellowship. Yuclitswoman Clare Francis, Jack Ashley MP, former 
UMIST graduates Sir Ronald EUis and Dr .Arnold Robinson, and chvmi it 
Dr Ilerschcl Smith were also made FcLIows. 

Brain drain forecast 

bv John O’Leary ^ ^ 

' Sir Raymond made a special plea foi 

; Graduates are facing a worsening cm- employers to maintain or even extent 
ployment crisis which could restart the the training opportunities for sardwich 
brain drain among scientists. For the course students both at degree and 
first time in 10 years the President of technician level. His intervention foi- 
the Confederation of British Industry, lowed talks on employment prospecu 
Sir Raymond Pennock. has made a between CBI members, careers advi- 
direct appeal to companies lo maintain sors and university and polylechnu 
recruitment. representatives. . . 

Members of the CBI received Sir Figures received this week by the 
Raymond’s letter this week amid Central Services Unit for Universiij 
mounting evidence (hat the recession and Polytechnic Careers and Appoint- 
has finally worked through lo the mems Services show that nearly 10 pei 
graduate market. The number of cm- cent of Iasi year's graduates arc still 
plovers advertising vacancies with the unemployed. Although some areas 
mam agency serving universities and such as accountancy and oil explora 
polytechnics is half that of a year ago tion, will have more vacannes ihu 
and regional recruitment fails due to yen. reps* sectors of industry an 
start next week will be reduced in size cutting back. ' 
or duration MtH. P. Pull, chairman of the CSU 

The letter said: "This year it is said that the resurgence in job opportu 
increasingly necessary to draw the tiiiies hoped for alter poor fif^re: 
attention of members to the import- earlier in the year had not maienahsei 
ance of maintaining n steady recruit- and *he unit's previous forecast o 
men! of graduate talent as a major more graduates chasing the same iium 
source of able people for future years, tor oT vacancies was uiilikly fo bi 
The experienre of the eorlv 1970s over-pptimlslic, Howewr, the marke 
showed the lasting barm which can be forsclence graduates abroad was hold 
done by stop/go policies of recruit- ing up Leader, back pagi 


nient.'’ 

Sir Raymond made a special plea for 
employers to maintain or even extend 
the training opportunities for sandwich 
course students botii at degree and 
technician level. His intervention foi- 
loweil talks on employment prospects 
between CBI members, careers advi- 
sors and university and polytechnic 
representatives. 

Figures received this week by the 
Central Services Unit for University 
and Polytechnic Careers and Appoint- 
ments Services show that nearly 10 per 
cent of Iasi year's graduates are still 
unemployed. Although some areas, 
such as accountancy and oil explora- 
tion, will have more vacancies this 
year, most sectors of industry are 
cutting back. 

Mr H. P. Pull, chairman of the CSU, 
said that the resurgence in job opportu- 
nities hoped for after poor figures 
earlier in the year had not materialised 
and the unit's previous forecast of 
more graduates chasing the same num- 
ber of vacancies was unlikly fo be 
over-optimislic. However, the market 
forsclence graduates abroad was hold- 
ing up Leader, back page 


FE unit attacks failure to achieve changes 


by Patricia Snntinelli 

A damning indictment of the methods 
used by the Technician Education 
Council to achieve major curriculum 
changes in the further education sector 
is contained in a report lo be published 
Inter this year, a confidential paper has 
revealed. 

Hie paper summarizes a report 
commisMoned to the Further Educa- 
tion Unit oil the ursl evaluation of TEC 
ever undertaken. It took three years (o 
complete and surveyed 78 colleges - a 
small sample of the total provision - 
nnd concentrated largely on internal 
curriculum issues. 

It shows that, the council not only 
failed to realize one of its major aims of 
changing teaching and learning 


methods, but created additional prob- 
lems for further education as well as 


consistently underestimating tlic de- 
mands ii placed on the system. 
Throughout the report and its con- 


clusions, the paper says, is the persis- 
tent criticism that because of pressure 
of existing vrork, of time ana lack of 
support, local curriculum development 
hau to be rushed. 

The re|x>rt stales that not only have 
there been',.J substantial changes in 
teaching methods but that (he way 
TEC has used and validated objoctives 
and assessment plans has put too much 
accent on what the students learn 
rather than how they learn. It advises 
colleges and TEC ui^cntly to consider 
describing ' -teaching and learning 
strategies in their development and 


review of units and programmes. 

The paper points out that many of 
Ihe issues identified in the study arc not 
unique to TEC or further cdiication. 
but that on (lie other hnnd the council 
appeared lo have created its own 
spectrum of problems by, for example, 
neglecting the Regional Advisory 
bodies and the Regional Advisory 
Councils which in some cases were 
heavily involved in existing technician 
courses. This removed, initially at 
least, a source of local curriculum 
support for many teachers. 

The r»Ott describes examples of the 
way TEC underestimated the deriiands 
it would place on the system in terms of 
consultations with employers, Ihe com- 
plex and demanding administrative 
burden, the 'assumptions made in re- 


spect of courses and (he phasing out of 
existing courseswhieb has left a residue 
of ho&ulity. 

The paper does iiowcver 'doint.Qul 
(hat in fmrncss to TEC . tne study 
essentially describes howamnjorcum- 
ctiium project was on (he whole 
accepted by colleges as an Improve- 
ment. 

But it also stresses that Ihe report 
illustrates not for the first time the way 
curriculum development in further 
education is under-resourced. 

"Sooner or later it must bo realised 
that altcmuling mussivt: curriculum 
change on ine cheap is false economy. 
The price is eventually paid in terms of 
. failure, expensive modificiition and 
non-productive hoRiiliiy," it says. 
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David Jobbins reports from the Nalgo university 
group conference in Blackpool 

White-collar staff 
threaten pay strike 

"'•■‘y Of Iasi week 

fail to improve whai tlieir lnmai>* £ 1 .. c 


fair 10 improve whai their leaders have 
attacked ns n Uerisory pay offer. De- 
gree ceremonies and admissions proce- 
dures would be ah'ecled under plans to 


. |/WI 9 LU 1 I un llir 

lowest grade and 6.7 per cent for slnff 
carrying out executive duties. But a i 
move at Nalgo's universities group I 


n .r« ...«Tj u w . naigo s universities group 

be consSer'ld^^^^^ 7^*" S'* conference in Blackpool this week to 

'he lower paid by tearing up 
‘I7’. ®®‘-.rctannl and clerical staff at the union's 15 percent clniin in favour 


agreement. 

Last week the employers, under 
severe pressure from the .six per cent 
casli limit for pay rises, offered be- 

i "'‘'h 'he ultimate ilireat of strike A / tlu? AswidaiionofUnivertitvl 

SKi.SiJSVif.'i'SS;? a.OOOawardforOxfordwriter S«"*s:.£.esj 

it wJs’^importan? m ^ Hriig in“tc 

inallJ “r^nl Broun of ’SS ®"”"e the union's strengths and weak- JwMtb ***p Society of Authors’ when changes nffecting sta^ 

white-collar ^sluff C hf iff »Lnu "S?“* deciding what the most Jf* ^®7£" Gregson, a lecturer in English at considered, 

distrihuicd wh effMtivc action woulJ be. University CoUege of North Wales who took £500 In the Eric Creaorv also laiiKk 

Sr lEe at t^ Sr T emitted to the Trust Awards for young poets. ^ cruiiment campaign aimS 

System turning out stuffed 



Instead the national universities 
committee accepted the spirit of a 
resolution calling for industrial action 
includins overtime bans and a work to 
rule, vi'iili the ultimate threat of strike 
action if the offer i.s not improved I 



I hc mstiiule. which Bp,co» 

iiiako ID M„ff rcdundaniffl 

liwiiiiiic|Mi.sisinarcorganiath 

letuseil 1,1 recognize any ciZ 

. 1 1 alhinf staff lo discover iK 

l.fsiileis of the AssociaiionoiSi 
title. Uxhnical imd ManawWi 
have eiuisicicred taking 
fitiii In fiince the inslituie'ibij 

tlic AswiuaiionofUniversitylfti 
has raiscil the quesliao wit 
Aimiiij. tlievice-chancellonilLs 
It is uiulersinod that Udt 
will write to all the medical ia 
and schdtrls to.say that itisdefe 
bring in the unions at an eti, 


^ itiiw 

unvernment Officers Association of- 
ficial Mr Alex Thompson said this 
mntrudiclcd the findings of the Clegg 
Commission that those at the low» 
end of the salary scale were worse off 
than those doing similar work in other 
industries. 

The offer rejected by the unions 
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Employees Now Offer i-onapts of management should be gineers and technologists who think 
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2 £6984 £7452 tion at Surrey University said made to Include such .concepts, but 

r T science, quesliolTwLs*how^J3‘a!Iy ^i^rse bl! 

U ItI . worses, he regarded as adequate eduemioS. If 


System turning out stuffed 
turkeys, says professor 


yesterday th yonc^cs. mu 

More calls for UGC sSiSs® 

to q 111 t over cuts 

irS.-.w w universlUes for a meeting in the near future to ask • "r“r universities had distorted the criteria of «cnry«w 
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told the summer meeting of the Asso- it did not help people manage better 
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^®**''*“*'ou8h. for management .schools in the publh! 
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cruitment campaign aimedsw 
at staff in institutes of tti 
Po.srgrudiiute Medical Frts 
And it is considering askii^&i 
mons Public Accounts Cosm 
examine the funeb of tbclia; 
Orthopaedics, on the gromiiilli 
subsidising work whicn isibt? 
hiiity of the National Hu^k 

Last week ait AUT meoitti 
asked to leave a commitletdc 
meni meeting at the iiaiitE 
month many AUT meoib^ld! 
selves walked out when ibtytr 
of the redundant^ plans shk 
satisfied on questions aboclir 
tion. 

The institute fans ao tsc 
dericii of £120,000 fot I9S1^. 
proiHisud rearganizalitm Kteiii 
tliulo.si of 15|iosu>, plusiheabob 
eight which are at preseoi \isSi 
the 15, ihrcesta^ will retire on 
two will retire prematurely tad) 
be mneie redundant, at as m 
ensi to the institute of £30,1X1 
bused cm an estimate by tbe iE 
tliiii they would pay doublttbi 
lory Hituuint of reutindancy W 

Under tlie plans, the «fl» 
rediinduiicies und premature^ 
ments would be met by Govw 

> ■ - t I •L.LlaUl 
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Move to widen options Sw S 
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iiiv iWiyut iituiunw V 

Hospital is luenrry uuta tc 


piilhology .services provide 
msliiute, with a view lor 
hospiini Inking 11 grealet 
share, but tliu redundance 
iilieiid nevertheless. 
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G^Sment's is thSt students shouW^^^^ 
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Reminders sent 
to stubborn 
colleges 


Sandwich students short of placements 

Students on sondwich courses nn«hl. ilL:...-.... F, . . 


■pic Council fox National Academic !SLZfo?Z 
Awards issendm^ lo reciil- TheNniSi'nS 


Students on sondwich courses unable 
to find p acements were staying at 
home for six months with'their parents. 
£Oing to klbbiiizim, ' or travelling 
around the country, Govemmbhl 


tJnivei&ity Grants > Committe. vice m.f.. u. 

^owHdre, and the Council for C!!®? 140 placements 

Nadonal Academic Awards *** ihis year. 
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faction among medical 
ghoul their one-year peno 
officer posts; In bis sitf 

§ niduatcs from Cambndj 
chool, Mr Wakeford «iw 
the house year 'is now nwn 
with regar'd to there beuj^ * 

ttmA trt ctiiHv nnH CODSOlloa 


me told i(,i, wTek!'""”"' be take" 


dcadl'rne7”'* ‘ ‘»jWO out of 15,000 students seeking 

Members of the CNAA'a ™mn,ittee 

for institutions were this week discus- *liie NUS uilcd the cSSrilSl?ni 


threVyel7dfgSc^'"- 
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smg a report of the overall effects of step in before^ffLnSIJf^^ central and olSJlSS. survey said their worki 

s>’®*em collapsed. The union wants Ihr qnickly- the Serf pln«d pre-registration was hjav 

rocSSd Sm7S*t^ and ffl'S Kiostf^undthisasatn^nS 

employers the costs and wagcs for ' SM' Frequently, pos^^sv^re 


ai ahiiia ui 

tion and to learn bayc atu 
skills ** 

But he adds that abnt^ 
students thought there was 
opportunity for cnocsi ® 
diagnosis and patient 
also perceived a law 


CNAA. couid cyentunlly be sent to The Government is currentiv rii 
seventy of cuts Oil course standards, following reuresentationc ,?mm n,. 


at relevant to their coui^p 

I pay employers the costs and waoet fnr *”* t. - ‘■“cir couree. 
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The Government is currently re- probleV^r® “^e real 
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More talks on Social 
Sciences Academy 


Research Council, 
backs the idea. 


by Charlotte Barry Science Research Council, which 

Senior academics have decided to press strongly backs the idea, 
ahead withjslans to set up a British Douais also concerned the problem 
Academy of the Social Sciences. of heterogenity in the social sciences 
At a meeting in London last week which leads to loo many different 
representatives from more' than 20 levels of status and power between 
learned societies in the social sciences disciplines, 
appointed a working party headed by The meeting overwhelmingly re- 


appointed a wo 


former British Sociological Associa- jected arguments put forward by repre- 
tion president Professor John sentalives of the Political Studies Asso- 
Eldridge, of Glasgow University. ciation that u British Academy of the 
The eight-strong group is to produce Social Sciences should be concerned 
a paper by the autumn which will Iny with only academic issues, 
out inc possible structure ami function It decided to give the new organiza- 
of the new huily. These pru|iosaU will lion a strong political role so it could 
be discussed in detail hy the leurucd promote the interests of the social 
societies before the next full meelingnf sciences in times of cut-back and 


inmresled parties in December. 

The decision to go ahead with plans 


oprasilion. 

llic structure of the new body I 


for a new British Academy was only remains undecided. Members of the , 
reached after lengthy dchntc among meeting were unable to agree whether I 


the 40 social scientists. 


it should be modelled on existing I 


Objections to the proposal, led by organizations like the Royal Society I 
the Oxford-based anihropologists, mul British Academy, nr whether it I 
centred on the relationship heiwcen sluuild develop its own nllemaiive and 
the new organizatin aiul the Socinl less elitist nmdel. 

Dental school deans 
agree savings package 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Deans of London's dental schools have 
RExeed to a package of measures to cut 
their annu.'il expenditure by 10 per 
cent. Their recommendalins call for a 
reduction in staff-student ratios and 
the merging of some of the city's six 
denial schools. 

The move was agreed at this week's 
meeting of London University's joint 
medical advisory committee and will 
be considered by the joint planning 
committee next week. The decision 
was taken by JMAC following pre- 
sentation of the report of the working 
party on dental education which hieh- 
lighted seven options for closing diffe- 
rent schools. 

None of these options was consi- 
dered by the committee and instead a 
package of proposals put forward by 
the dental deans was accepted. These 
recommendations should cut almost 
£800,000 from London University's 
dental education bill if finally accepted 
by Senate. 

The first part of the deal proposes 


that staff-student ratios be cut at 
prc-clinical schools from 1:7 to 1:1U 
and at clinical schools a maximum level 
of l;.*i should be enforced. Most 


schools arc already below this fianre 
except London hospital dcnlul scnnol 
which has a ratio of 1:4. 

It was also aerced timt the dental 


which has a ratio of 1:4. 

It was also agreed that the dental 
schools should mrm an association to 
share leaching for subjects with small 
departments, although it was recog- 
nized (his would nut save any money. 

The third part of (he deans*' package 
called for the setting up of a feusibiUly 
study to inveslisatc ineruing some of 
the six dental sdiools - Guy's. King's 
College hospital, London hospital,! 
RoyarDentai hospital. University Col- 
lege and the preclmical school at King's 


Dons oppose Bodleian plans 


by Paul Flather 

CMord dons are lining up to challenge 
plans by the Bodleian Library, which 
holds 4.S million books, to reduce its 
opening hours by about one third from 
August to save money. 

Mr John Greaser, senior tutor of 
Mansfield College', heads a list of 245 
dons who have put their names to a 
motion to be debated in Congregation , 


the university’s parliament, on June 30 
attaching the reduced opening hours as 
‘'unacceptable”. 

The Bodleian has decided It will 
open at 10 a.m. instead of 9 a.m., and 
cfose at 7 p.m. in term and S p.m. in 

Grant control 

frompageone 

employed casual staff. 

All but one of the 14 authorities in 
Sir Derek’s sample assured him that a 
student who applied on time could 
expect to receive a correct payment on 
time. 

Sir Derek's survey indicated “super- 
ficially'' that it would be most efficient 
to relieve authorities of administering 
mandatory awards. Despite the Gov- 
ernment guidelines there was still con- 
siderable scope for local variations on 
policy decisions including whether o 
student who had failed examination.s 
should be supported for a repeat year 
of study . 

“I have the impression from (he 
Committee of 'Vice-Chancellors and 
Prindpais and the National Union of 
Students that they would not be hostile, 
to the idea of centralization,” he says. 
“For locd authority associations such a 
move might be interpreted as an 
unwelcome precedent for the takeover 
of other iiM.uI government responsibili- 
' ties but mandatory awards are in a 
66tV' unique because of the degree to 
which autnorities perform an agency 
ftmerion.” 


The study working parly would be 
made up of the dental deans under the 
leadersnip of an independent chairman 
and would be expected to report by the 
end of this year, meraers would be 
expected to save half ot the required 
savings, with the rest coming from the 
proposed reduction in staff-student 
ratios. 



k 


vacation, instead of 10 p.m., after 
being told by (he university to cut two ' 
per cent off its 1981-82 budget, and 
prepare to cut five per cent off its 
19u-U budget. It will also freeze nine 
staff posts out of 380. 

university departments, includ- 
ing the Bodleian, were officially in- 
structed last month to make savings in 
preparation for a loss of up to six per 
cent in the university’s £4Sm annual 
budget next year. 

Dons however see the measures as a 
serious restriction on academic study 
and research at Oxford. Mr Greaser 
said the cuts were just too servere. 

Strike postponed 

Lecturers at a Trafford college have 
put off their threatened strike against 
redundancies os talks wdth the educa- 
tion authority they have accused of 
breaking a national agreement con- 
tinued. 


Red Grooms' The Burning Building - the “Eiappcnlng” which helped 
begin the craze fur iniproniplu urlistlc events when it was first preformed 
in New York 21 yenrs ugo - has been revived by fine art students ut 
Leicester Polytechnic. This work ivas produced by art histnrlun Robert 
Ayers, who is writing n book on Happenings. 

NHS facility charges for 
foreign students postponed 

by John O'Leary exempted from any churges. Me told a 

Charges for the use of National Health (iulvgation from (he United Kingdom 
Service facilities by overseas students Council for Ovcriwas Student Affairs 
and visitors will not now bu introduced (hat pronusuls to the oonlrarv in a 
this year. An annouiiccniciu that the consultat ive letter on the subject would 
timetable for new regulations has been be reversed. 

put back is expected soon in the The Government is especially coii- 
Cominons. cetued ihui the risk of damage to race 

Although ministers remain deter- relations as a result of (be involvement 
mined to carry through their promise of ethnic minorities who do qualify for 
to charge ail those whose home coun- free treatment should be minimized, 
tries do not have reciprocal arrange- Extra lime will be taken in trying to 
ments with Britain, practical difficul- find a simple and effective system of 
ties in operating a new system are identification. 
forcing a postponement. Opponents of Final proposals are now likely to be 

the scheme are optimistic tnal (bis will tabled by tne Department of cducu- 
be the first step to its abandonment, tion and Science in the autumn for 
Already Dr Gerard Vaughan, the implementation in the New Year. 
Minister for Health, has made one Consequently, students enrolling for 
concession, reinstating an earlier courses in 1981 are certain to be 
pledge that student nurses would be exempted for at least a year. 

Catholic Merger Optimistic note on 

speeded up national body 


forcing a postponement. Opponents ot rinai proposals are now Jikely to be 

the scheme are optimistic tnal (bis will tabled by tne Department of cducu- 
be the first step to its abandonment, tion and Science in the autumn for 
Already Dr Gerard Vaughan, the implementation in the New Year. 
Minister for Health, has made one Consequently, students enrolling for 
concession, reinstating an earlier courses in 1981 are certain to be 
pledge that student nurses would be exempted for at least a year. 

Catholic Merger Optimistic note on 

speeded up national body 

Scotland's two Roman Catholic col- The series of meetings between local 
leges, Notre Dame and Craiglockhart, authority officials andcivil servants on 
are to merge, the Scottish Secretary Mr the composition of a national body for 
George Younger announced this week, public sector higher education ended 
The Government move Is seen as br^- this week on a note of optimism, 
tog the six-month deadlock between the A third and final discussion at the 
colleges which have bren unable to Department of Education and Science 
agree on how to merged. The talks concentrated solely on the operational 


George Younger announced this week. 
The Government move Is seen as break- 
ing the six-month deadlock between the 
colleges which have been unable to 
agree on how to merged. The talks 


between them have been going on since details of (he plan put forward by the 
the Scottish Education Department de- Council of Local Education Author- 


wlth a non-demonlnallonal Inslltulton. fruitful and there were hoMs ot an 
The two colleges now hope that they agreement on the seeminuy intracl- 
wUl hear within the nest few days what able issues ofownership and control of 


each of their intakes for next year will colleges add polytechnics, 
be: until now, the Scottish education Final proposals may be putto Cl 

department figures have been for a rcpresentutivcs by the DES early 
composite Catholic Intake, month 


rcpresentutivcs 

month 


ut (oCLEA 
S early next 


London 
cuts ‘not 
enough’ 

iby Ngaio Cre({uer 
There were private indications this 
week that Univursity Grants Commit- 
tee proposals for London University 
will differ significantly from those 
already made by an inlcmal committee 
on rationalization. 

It is understood that the UGC. 
which was given a private briefing on 
the proposals made by the Swinnerton- 
Dyer Comniiilee on academic rc- 
tirganizulion, was disnppniniud that 
they did not so far cnougli. The I'GC 
had held biick on some of its plans for 
London in the light of the internal 
inquiry but it is known to want far more 
wide-ranging cuts among the colleges, 
and not the effective closure of at least 
one, as Swinnerion-Dycr proposes. 

1his week (he Senate the lecturers 
ami (he students ut Chelsea pledged 
their outright re.sistiincc to Swiniicr- 
tiin-Dyer. The coimiiiitee said that 
except for three named areas it was not 
eoiifulciit siboiil Chelsea's work and 
that ilepartmeiits not up to siaiulard 
shiiald nc phased out. 

The Association of University 
1'oachers will lobby the university 
court at its meeting on July K. Four 
unions at London, the AUT, (he 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
And Managerial Staffs and the Naiinii- 
ni Union of Public Employees, which 
togctlier represent almost all staff, 
have written to the Greater London 
Council calling upon its support to 
resist anv cuts at the university. 

The Chelsea Senate has decided to 
seek the collaboration of other smaller 
colleges to produce constructive 
ullernalivc on academic org:uiizaiion. 

They have wriueii to Lord Annan, 
the viee-ehanccllor, to say they utterly 
reject the recommendations and to 
qiiesiiun the validity uf the academic 
judgment of the coniniittee “which 
appear to have no sound basis but have 
urready done incalculahk harm to the 
college's reputation''. 

Decision on 
council duties 

Local authorities should have a duly to 
provide education for all 16- to 19- 
year-olds who seek it and could benefit 
from it, a working mup has decided. 

But members oTine joint central and 
local goveramenl working group are 
. split on whether local education au- 
tnorities should have a power or duty 
to provide adult education. 

The division is revealed in the final 
report of the Further Education Legal 
Basis Group (FELB) which is to De 
published next week. The group has 
neen considering changes in sections 41 
I and 42 of the 1944 Education Act 
' which would strengthen the law on 
further and adult education. 

The FELB report concludes that 
I students aged 16 to 19 should not be 
' able to insist whether they attend a 
school or FE college. In order to ^ve 
them more choice of course and instilu- 
'' tion, automatic “free trade” arrange- 
'' ments between authorities should oe 
' extended to this sector. 

: The report admits that there was a 

‘ clash between local authority repre- 
sentatives within the group over legal 
‘ changes regarding adult education, 
' and provides no single recommenda- 
tion. 
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Boards pose 
‘threat’ to 
adult exams 

by Charlotte Barry 

Thousands of adults will lose the 
chance of ^aiiiins a qualification if 
OCE examining boards are grouped 
into regions, the National Extension 
College has predicted. 

These new arrangements for 16+ 
exams will auravnte the problems of 
adult extern^ candidates who already 
have difTiculty In finding an examining 
centre. But (he Department of Educa- 
tion and Science and the examining 
boards are failing to lake the issue 
seriously, the college says. 

Adult candidates tend to foFlow 
GCE courses nin cither by a correspo- 
dence college or broadcasting author- 
ity and (he exams can be taken 
throughout the UK. 

A move to regional groupings by the 
examining bodies would iinvc a damag- 
ing effect on adults who moved house 
or job, according to the NEC. Where 
difrercnl syllabuses were used, they 
would have major difficuUy in con- 
tinuing (lie course. 

Mr Richard rrceinaii, director ofihe 
NEC. said: “So far both the DES and 
the Government have failed to 
appreciate the seriousness of the pri- 
vate external candidate issue and have 
framed policy solely from (lie point of 
view of (he schools. 

_ “Tills may not be big business, but it 
IS important from the point of view of 
human rights. People who leave school 
curly have the right in Inter life to gain 
qualifications and society is wrong to 
stand in their way.” 

The college has asked the DOS to 

g rovidc a national syllabus for external 
ICE students, wherever they may 
live, [t suggests this could be done by 
asking one examining body to assume 
responsibility, using the other boards 
as Its agents. 

At the same lime the Government 
should consider with urgency (he need 
for an alternative exam system for 
adults, (he NEC says. This should be 
designed to link the work of adult 
literacy and basic education, TOPS 
courses and return to learning prog- 
rammes with the further and higher 
education system. 

This would avoid, at the crudest 


CNAA reviews under fire 


by Paul Flather 

Institutional reviews carried out by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards are “impractical, unreal, im- 
perlinent. and unprofessional'', and 
also contras to the council’s own 
charter, an Oxford don. a member of 
the CNAA since 1967. said last week. 

Mr Christopher Ball, warden of 
Keble College, said in the Thames 
Polytechnic annual lecture that the 
development of institutional reviews 
had been a mistake. 

Speaking Just hours before he him- 
self set off on an institutional review, 
he said it was extremely difficult to find 
any justification for the notion of 
approving institutions in the CNAA’s 
charter and statutes, although (here 
were plenty of references for the 
aporovnl of courses. 

'At a time when the emphasis and 
impetus of the council's work is 
apparently moving away from the 
subject boards towards the committee 
for institutions, I draw attention to the 
dubious constitutional validity of re- 
lying on institution-wide reviews for 
the fulfilment of the council’s aims", he 
snid. 

Mr Ball, who is also a member of the 
CNAA committee for institutions, 
niude clear his heretical views were in 
no way a criticism of those academics 


level, adults being required to write an 
«say on the senoor holiday in the 
English exam. 


involved in reviewing institutions. 
“They work far beyond the call of 
duw," he said. 

But institutional reviews were im- 
practical because a committee meeting 
six times a year could not possibly 
evaluate the health of ISO colleges and 
polytechnics. “The sheer weight of 
work makes such a system (desirable 
though it might be) administratively 
impractical. 

The system was unreal because insti- 
tutional reviews were based on a bad 
analogy with course approvals; while 
rourses could be refused approval, Mr 
Bail said he doubted if it was really 
possible to refuse approval of an 
Institution. 

The reviews were impertinent be- 
casue it was either arrogant or absurd 
for a group of people, however careful- 
ly selected or well intentioned, to 


ly selected or well intentioned, to 
descend on a complex institution and 
expect after one day's short work to 
arnve at a satisfactory verdict on the 
whole institution. 

Finally the reviews were unprofes- 
sional because no one could be an 
expert on institutions. "Institutional 
review visits are necessarily conducted 
by amateurs, and run the inevitable 
risk of seeming to be merely 
omateunsli." ’ 

Mr Ball argued that institutional 
reviews should be abandoned by the 


CNAA in favour of “unlimited institu- 
tional approval" except when vetting 
entirely new colleges; when cnilcd in us 
an external advisory service by n 
college or polytechnic; and as a final 
option when CNAA subject board 
visits to an institution resulted in n 
string of unfavourable reports. 

If the council had made any con- 
tribution to the “advnnccniunt of 
education" in its short life it had been 
primarily through the work of the I 
subject boards, and Mr Ball urged that 
the spotlight inside the CNAA be 
switched back to the boards. 

The responsive nature of the subject 
boards had been an essential feature of 
CNAA work. “The result has been nn 
astonishing range of pioneering 
raurses exploring new ground in sylla- 
bus content, course design, examina- 
tion arrangements and in many other 
aspects," he said. 

oubject boards had also been suc- 
cessful because they had followed the 
principal of "validation by peers”. 

He said that if the new system of 
partnerehip in validation encouraged 
institutions to take greater responsibli- 
ty in maintaining standards it was to be 
welramed. Mr Ball ended by accusing 
the CNAA of being “too shy for its own 
good", and for not applying the princi- 
ples of validation to its own work. 


Hull starts new 
placement venture jl 

An internalional celebration was under eSs 
way at Hull College of Higher Educa- Ih 
lion last week as the first stage of an 
ambitious pan-European project re- B ' 
ceived final approval. a i 

In only the second course of its kind | ' 
In the country, 30 British and 30 

German students will share classes and ' ‘ 

Industrial placements In a new BA in w 
European Business Studies, The coun- M,: 
cu for National Academic Awards has fYl 
given its approval for the course to 
begin this autumn at Hull and the ^ 
Fachhochschule, MtLnster. S 

Pictured from left to right are Prof^. B 
sor Gerhard Dobrowski, who will lead H 
(he course In MUnster, Professor Peter W 
Westerheide, Mr Klnnear, Mr Duncan 
ilancock, Professor Helmut Kobelt and 
Professor GOnlcr Pelse. 
















OU bursaries 
for women 
engineers 

TTie Open University is offering 50 
Government-funded bursaries to 
women enmneers who want to return 
to work after having children. 

' r- ^,000 project, which is being 
nnanced by the Manpower Services 
Gonunission. is aimed at women from 
technician level upwards who want to 
update their knowledge and skills in 
electronics, telecommunications, de- i 
sign, systems, computing, control en- 
gineenng and applied maths. 

Students on the degree level courses. 
"Which are part of ihe OU’s associate 

coun- 
selling and career guidance; a prepara- 
tory weekend at Loughborough uni- 
versity; and a summer school for 
intMsive laboratory and tutorial work 
^e project's cb-ordlnator, Mrs Ail- 
sa Swarbrjek of the OU's Yorkshire 
office, said they hoped to attract 
women who already liavo an engineer- 
ing quaUficBtion, some work expert- 
who .Intend to return to 
employment In two or three >< 03 ^ 8 ' 

; . "The unfortunate fact fs 

present much of the available 

M M lost because we cannot proindc 

Anniston report lamented tbe 

pniish engineers are women. Now we 

2!;; Problem s^hm^ 

even if .women hkve a break in their 
carwre, there i$ an estabUshed road 
reriy‘fo“ when limy are 


l^ga Woj^s reports from the Educational Institute of Scotland 

1 1 hird of students face unemployment 

I A third of the r 




summer will be unable to find jobs, the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Scotluds largest teaching union, 
V conference. 

El Bloomer, convener of the 

bUVL committee on falling rolls, told 
delegates that the position for iniend- 
mg pnniary teachers was infinitelv 
worse. “Around 700 teachers wK 
Mining out, to whom must be added 

inH on temporary contracts 

and 1 ,000 on the dole, The total 
number pf Jobs in the primary sector in 
Au^s; is kely to 35," be Sd 
« fi ** merely incompetence 
and folly, it is wickedness that these 




teacher sup 
Dr Tom 


ionc,^ principal of Jor- 


already initiated this,’ said Dr Bone ' 
, We are hopeful that this Kheme 


01 jor- 


THETIME.S HIUHEH KDl'CATIONSUPPLEMEI^r itjjj 

The sl^ 

ilimited institu- TISIfIi 
t when vetting F^*’*^’*"*' 
hen cnilcd in us 'r%1 
service by n O | 

and as a final Ct M, 

reports. f: (hscrepaiicies in the wmpl*, 

made any eon- Research C.rai 'dl-r„5S^ 
Ivnncemcnt of arc revealed in tlie counrTe n 
life It had been bulletin - with those S the sciSS 

.•work of the social science category coraineoK 

Ball urged that far the worst ^ ^ ^ 

the pfAA be Out of the 101 students who siartei 

u- theses in 1974 and 1975° oM 

re of he subject have so far been awarded their K 
en ial feature of A total of 36 still have to MmSSj 
suit has been nn theirs, which means that 40 per ceS 

of pioneering students haveso far abandoned oTb 2 

ground in sylla- had rejected their PhD theses 
esign, examina- In other subject areas, the reiectai 
1 in many other ahtindoned rates were: biology gnu 
oi«, k- chemistry, 7.5 per cent,%£ 

also been sue- 12 per cent; mathematics. 24 per«J 
ad followed the astronomy, 22.5 per cent- and » 

•n by peers . gineering, 14.5 perant. 
new system of However the SERC buUeiin ww 
ion encouraged mat these different category hea^ » 
ater responsibli- precisely defined, as studia " 

lards it was to be been allocted largely acconUiitii 
ded by accusing departmental title. “Thus physiaiiK 
10 shy for its own eludes nuclear physics, and astrooo® 
dying the princi- students working in departments ci 
ts own work. mathematics or ph^^ics are enttffJ 

against these headings," the buM 

f ^ states. 

i:H|M||||MM||g The SERC figure.^ also reveal thalcf 
the student with first class honcxi 

degrees starting PhDsinl974orm 

f a traction of 9 per cent have so lir 

abandonedor had rejected their tlKsu 
PhOSUCCESSRATSS 

^IRar ", Students AweriM TNili 

. ' W tf, vd notified PhO/D ifil 
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London; 
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ments s S j 

tie qualifying os ucL IS 49 » 

UMIST ' 65 49 30 

n steps to advise Manctiesior i6d . 102 i| 

S- i I 

lave an effect. Re^g 46 18 if 

cts for youna 31 »7 if 

,s It Sid ,11 il J( 

local authorities Souihainpion 108 68 ® 

ly retirement for Btraihef^e 64 46 tD 

■ said Dr Bone. Warwick ' 46 30 12 

that this scheme York 46 24 17 
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of fresh blood in Swansea 80 35 g • 
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U-turnon flat-rate.claim 


SfirSlfinoi “Cdon of the 

of Scotland 

«i!fi V ** ®*mual conference to 
*hnt there 

snould be a flat-rate increase for any 
salary claim. ' 

I Ih^ carried amotion 

that settlements should be paid on a 
perremase basis with no more than a 

luring^ ' reslruc- 

.1 **f Arriiur Houston, further educa- 

was probnbly due to the "sutisfaciorv 

ifi lecturers, received subsianliallv 
more than iho 7l^.per cent i«y “ 3 
motion on pay, said 
Mr Houston, the conference .hod 

SJtofr* 

“WeVc now moving into a oosition 
.where we realixe that tbe successful 
prosecution of our policies, the de- 

i*'® maintenance of 
our members living standards, re- 

f““y 

political decisions \ he said.- 


"it reflects the extent to which the 

A motion from Aberdeen Colleae of 
Commeroe that the FE section should i 


Row over YOP booklet 


* uiia year, me pc 

section took part in (he STUC cam- 

«iemploymeni while the 
mmn body of the ElSdid not. 

The_ ^conference also declared its 
2PEJ‘!‘?p. spending on cruise arid 
J™eni Missiles, resolving that (he EIS 
should campaign through the STUC to 
■ ?0"®y .spent on social and 
educational provi^n. 

^Delegates wted to oppose any 
attempt , by the Scottish ‘Education 
Department to reduce the quality or 
provision of teacher training, and to 
press for teacher training for ail 
.appropn^ely qualified staffln the FE 
s^?r. The intolerable delays” in 
placing le^urers on teacher Irainina 
courses should be publicized, ana 
irt-service training for all grades of 
lecturers expandod. . 


by Patricia Santinelli 

l^ispute has broken out between the 
authonty associations over 
allegations that one of them turnecl 
down an opportunity to be involved in 
a joint Manpower Swices Commis- 
sion project. 

®8®^t ‘be Associa- 
tion of County 6>unclls were made last 


f "wiv uiauciasi 

A M®‘ropoIi- 

^^*^8 3 jo*nt wScy 
to launch a booklet 


on the yot/rA Opporntniiles Pivinm- 

of chairman 

k[.' education comntittee, 

has issued a statement to counter what 
unwarranted and untrue 
cntlcism of -the association, 

,“Neither I as chairman of the ACC 
education committee, nor the associa- 


keep this an AMA/MSC docuaiepl-' 

At the AMA, where the wh® 
matter is being described as a storing 
a teacup, a spokesman said th^*^ 
as they were concerned the ^ 
been Invited by the MSC before, C^‘ 
mas, but had chosen not to partiop*'*' 

"It is a pity that what we rewr^* J 
ureful booklet which will oe 
widely is in dangerof having its 
diminished over an argument o> 
kind”, the AMA said. 

The AMA's accusations are in 


non ot a booklet. Following rnia^ 
before the setting up of a worl^ 
party, the ACC was invited along t™' 


wuwiion committee, nor the associa- noa decuned 

“Howewf.'we should like to ma^ j‘ 
.. re informed of the MSOAMA absolutely clear that we would ^ 


M"* P®f‘y after it had been estab- 

*i?®‘ ft’r political 
reasons AMA members wished to 


come a similar imtiativc wuu > 
Should they now ^ress an interesii 
tile spokesman saia 
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Pay freeze urged to save jobs 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Senior staff at Strathclyde University 
have been warned by their principal 
that they may be asked to accept a pay 
freeze to save threatened jobs if cuts 
are applied equally among the univer- 
sities. 

Or Graham Hills writes in the uni- 
versity's Gazette: “The universities 
will continue to protest that they 
deserve special treatment, that they 
are not Linwood, but the seed com, the 
quintessential part of the civilization 
we are supposed to be promoting. The 
fact is we are an inteeral part of society 
and we huve to share its ups and 
downs." 

The assertions that tenure was a 
God-given right, that research was 
essential and progress inevitable, were 
nothing more than a "fashionable 
residue of ihe expansive optimism of 
the renaissance wWh may itself have 
reached its plateau." 

If the universities suffered selective, 
rather than uniform coniraciion, then 
Strathclyde would survive as Scot- 


land's premier engineering and busi- 
ness univeiisty. 

But if the cuts were uniform, it might 
have to consider radical changes such 
as senior staff agreeing to forego salary 
increases to avoid redundancies, in- 
creasingly unacceptable staff-student 
ratios, different curricula and fewer 
lectures. 

"Of course it may not come to this." 
says -Dr Hills. "With better manage- 
ment of our national affairs we may 
well reverse the recession a little. It is 
even possible that there could be a shift 
in public investment from weaponry to 
ploughshares, although in recorded 
history (hat has never happened." 

The Scottish Liberal Party has called 
for u commission under an indepen- 
dent chairman to be established to 
co-ordinate the Scottish universities’ 
response to the University Grants 
Committee cuts expected later this 
month. 

In a letter to (he Scottish Secretary, 
the parly executive suggests (he com- 
mission’s membership ^oukl include 
(he eight university principals and “an 
or leaders from 


equal number 


the 


industrial, legal, financial, property, 
administrative and educational aspects 
of Scottish life." 

It would be undesirable, says the 
Idler, for universities to face the crisis 
individually, or even as a group iso- 
lated from Ihe tax-paying community 
as a whole. 

The Scottish Liberals criticize the 
prospect of further cuts as “an entirely 
new curtailment of university freedom, 
a step which many will see us a move 
down the road (0 centralization, 
nationalization and even political con- 
trol." 

The executive warns that inter- 
departmental and inter-university 
rivalries could niuy havoc with the 
whole process ot contraction, and the 
whole of the tertiary sector could be 
thrown into a state of chaos and 
demoralization from which it would 
take years to recover. 

A commission could agree on a 
Scottish reaction to the cuts "and 
formulate such incusures of rationa- 
lization as might not only minimize the 
effects nf the cuts, but even incrense 
efficiency. ’’ 


Training cost plan attacked 


Proposed Government legislation to 
transfer the cost of training to industry 
and abolish many of the Industrial 
Training Boards, nas come under se- 
vere attack from the Association of 
Principals of Colleges. 

The APC arjgues that the Employ- 
ment and Training Bill currently in 
front of the House, with its return to 
voluntarism will prevent the develop- 
ment of a coherent national strategy 
for education and training. 

"It is another example of a 
piecemeal approach to education and 
training arising from the division of 
responsibilities for these malters be- 
tween several Government depart- 
ments. Yet if the nation is 10 hold its 


own in nn increasingly toclinological 
and competitive world, a irnming 
stral^y is essential and the state ns its 
beneficiary must contribute to the 
cost." the APC says. 

The association points out that the 
1964 Employment and Training Act 
was introduced because voluntary 
training arrangements were failing. 
And it stresses that in 1981 few indust- 
rial and commercial sectors have either 
the will or ability to implement satisfac- 
tory training arranBements such as 
providing vocational preparation for 
young people, increased opportunities 
for apprenticeships and training for 
adults. 

'The APC stresses that u return 10 


Special equipment grants must 
be retained, says the NUS 


Special equipment grants must be 
retained to help students on expensive 
courses buy essential books, clothing 
and materials, says the National Union 
of Students. 

A new survey by the NUS reveals 
that students on architecture and music 
courses spend more than the notional 
element allowed in the grant for course 
costs. Those doing art and design and 
landscape also need to claim the special 
grants to cover their costs. 

At present £150 a year is included in 
student grants to cover course books 
and equipment, while students on 
expensive courses can claim an extra 
£65. Students doing architecture spend 
on average at (east £177 a year, and 
those doing music £164 a year. 

"Equipment grants are essential for 
many students and are the only way to 
meet the widely varying costs of stu- 
dents on different courses. But is is also 
becoming clear ail students are finding 
it more and more difficult now to buy 
books,” an NUS spokesman said this 
week. 


‘Higher priority needed’ for 
technology skill development 


A far higher priority must be given to 
(raining new skills attuned to the needs 
of developing technologies, according 
to the chairman of the Manpower 
Servjces Committee for Scotland. 

_ Miss Elizobeth Carnegy was addres- 
sing the annual conference of the 
Scottish Group of the British Associa- 
tion of Commercial and Industrial 
Education. People might feci that the 
worst recession since Uie 193(k was a 
bad time to launch ideas for radical 
change in training, she said. But these 
were ideas which hod to be looked at 
urgently if the United Kingdom was to 
improve and maintain its competitive 
standing with other economies and 
exploit new technology to the full. 

Many pupils left school with no 
formal qualifications, questioning the 
real life relevance of tneir last years 
there, said Miss Carnegy. The propor- 
tion Eoing on to full-time education or 
yocatlonal training was very much 
lower than in most comparable coun- 


voluntary arrangements without .sliitu- 
(ory powers would lend to inadequate 
monitoring of training standards mid 
the quantity of training. 

It warns too, (hat the lack of sltilu- 
tory powers would hamper the imple- 
mentation of the Govcrnnienl's ex- 
pressed intention of extending training 
upporiiinities to the majority of young 
penpte. Under current plans this u 
partly dependent on the Universal 
Vocational Preparation scheme ad- 
ministered by the training boards. 

In addition the APC believes (he 
wide representation of different sec- 
tors on the board would disappear to 
be replaced by a system based probably 
on employers association. 


Unions step up campaign 
against private medicine 


by Dnvid Jobbins 

Opposition to (he promotion of private 
medical schemes in (he universities and 
polytechnics is being stepped up by 
ca^us unions. 

The question has been raised with 
Lord Annan, vice chancellor of London 
University, by senior officials repre- 
senting teaching and non-teacning 
staff. And the new leader of the Inner 
London Education Authority, Mr 
Bryn Davis, has criticized a similar 
scheme n( the City of London 
Polytechnic. 

“Any cncoiirngemenl of private 
heulih plans attacks the stnmiard of 
provision in the National llcnlth Ser- 
vice," he said. “What we want is to 
fight for resources to provide a decent 
NhS, and private health provision 
works against that." 

Two months ago the Association of 
Scientific, Tcclitucnl and Munageriol 
Staffs protested to the university vice 
chancellors ut the facilities being 
grunted to one nicdiciil insurance 
scheme, which claimed liuit 24 univer- 
sities had replied favourably to their 
request to approach staff. 

Following an ussurance late last 
month that the issue had never been 
discussed ni national level, officials in 
London, where at least three colleges 
are involved, decided to apiuouch 
Lord Annan directly. 

According to Mr Maurice Godfrey, 
u senior AS1MS official, the three 
colleges nre the Royal Holloway, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Birkbcck. He 
said after the talks with Lord Annan 
(hat they had sought active discourage- 
ment of such schemes. 

“It is incredible that with two 
nationulized industries like health und 
education under the same Government 
Blinck, one should actually try to 
undermine the other by encouraging 
private medicine,” he said. 


The Government considered with- 
drawing Ihe special equipment grants 
during a review of student grants 18 
months aeo on tbe ground that the 
notional £150 shoulcTcover all course 
costs. A final decision was jxistponed 
after strong representations from tbe 
NUS and other bodies. 

The NUS survey was based on 36 
replies from colleges and universities, 
detailing average costs per student for 
certain expensive courses. The costs 
covered only absolutely essential 
equipment, and according to the t^S, 
most underestimate the real costs of 
courses. 

# NUS survey into the cost of books, 
equipment, stationery and materials 
Iw0'81, 3 Endsleign Street, London 
WCI. 

# Birmingham University has stopped 
buying books for the next two months 
to m»e unspent funds available for 
next year. Ine library committee has 
been told by the university that its 
purchase budget will be cut by at least 
£100,000 next year. 



tries. 

“Most training is given in direct 
response to employcir perception of 
needs. Perhaps understandably, em- 
ployers tend to see training as a heavy 
on-cosi rather than a long term invest- 
ment. This leads to a cutback In times 
of recession of the kind we now see,” 
she said. 

"Wc have tended to treat training 
and education os a once-for-all experi- 
ence at an early stage of life. And there 
have been few clianges for ndults to 
start afresh or add to what they have," 
Miss Carnegy said. 

"Nobody can be complacent. The 
demands of tbe future of Scotland’s 
industry and commerce, of Ihe chang- 
ing nahiro of work and the new 
patterns of work which will evolve, call 
tor fresh thinking, willingness to 
change and acceptance that we are all 
in this together, on (he same side, and 
each wanting to be able to play our part 
in the future of Scotland." 


Cambridge University has selected Sir 
John Butterfield, master ^ Downing 
College and Re^us Professor of Phj^cs 
- who lists "talking (too much)” as one 
of his recreations ID Who's Who — to 
become vice chancellor In 1983. 

Sir John is well experienced for the 
(ask, having been vice chancellor of 
Nottingham University from 1971 to 
1975, He has also been prof^or of 
medicine at Guy's Hospital Medical 
School. 

Sir John is vice chancellor elect. He 
win succeed Professor Harry HInsley, 
master of St John’s and professor of 
International relations, who will take 
over (his October from (he current 
vlce-chDiicelior, Sir Peter Stvinnerton- 
Dyer, for (wo years. 


Professor Richard Bishop, ihe Ken- 
nedy Professor of metmanical en- 
gineering at University College, Lon- 
don, will take over as vice-chancellor 
of Brunei University on October 1. 

Professor Bishop, aged 56, gradu- 
ated with first class lionours from 
University College in 1949 and (hen 
carried out research at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He served a year as a senior 
scientific officer at the Minist^ of 
Supply, took a doctorate at Cam- 
bridge. and returned to UC in 1957, 
where he has spent the last 24 years. 

HewasawardedtheC.B.E. in 1979. 

He succeeds Dr Stephen Bragg, who 
will be leaving to carry out consmlancy 
work for (he Science and Engineering 
Research Council. 


Local education authorities should be 
required by law to devote at least one 
per cent of their budget to adult 
education, according to the Education- 
al Centres Association. 

In n resolution passed at its annual 
conference the Government-funded 
ECA deplored (he attempts i.e.o.s 
to make adult education self-financing. 

This was a threat (0 the survival of 
adult education as a public service, said 
the association, which is a voluntary 
body representing the joint interests of 
250,000 students, tutors aod adipinis- 
(ralors in adult eduQation. 

Mr Dominic Oelahunt, the national 
secretary of the ECA said: “Adult 


education centres are being asked lu 
make decisions on classes and courses 
to be cut I» (he subtle use of scIC- 
financing schemes. 

Tlie ECA condemned the weakness 
of the appropriate section of the 1944 
Education Act which requires author- 
ities to “secure (he provision of ade- 
quate facilities”. 

Its resolution called on (he Govern- 
ment to require local authorities to 
devote at least one per cent of the 
education budget towards providing 
adult education tutors, administrators 
and premises, and to allow f6r this in 
the rate support ^rant. 


Minimum expenditure demand 


At the City Poiytecimic.thc SOQstaff 
were asked if they would like British 
United Pruvident Association sub- 
scriptions deducted directly from their 
salary. If more than 10 did, they were 
entitled 10 a substantial discount. 

The polytechnic personnel officer, 
Mr John Lane, said: “The polytechnic 
has for years enabled staff to pay a 
trade union subscription by authorized 
deductions from their salaries. 

“We are neither encouiaging nor 
discouraging the principle that staff 
should belong (o BUPA. This has been 
left to the individual. We nre just 
providing a Facility if people want to 
use it." Mr Lnnc said. 

After indications tliat it might not 
get off the ground because Ifl people 
willing to use the facility had not come 
forward, (he scheme is now to go 
abend. But members of the National 
and Local Government Officers Asso- 
ciation at City have been ndvised by 
their convener. Ms Joan Twelves, not 
to lake part. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Educotion has hnil n firm unti-pr^atc 
medicine policy since earlier this yeur. 
Its members ut City have generally 
been left to make up their own minds, 
but one of the three branches has called 
on (he governing body not to imple- 
ment (he scheme. 

Its clinirninn, Ms Connie Ostman, 
said; “We have an NlIS which wc 
should support, und the polytechnic 
should not be spending its resources on 
administering private medical 
schemes. Instead we should be show- 
ingoiir support for the area in which we 
work - Hackney and Tower Hamlets ~ 
where hospital resources are run 
down." 

The polytechnic pointed out (hat the 
subscriptions would he deducted by the 
bank handling the payroll, and not by 
its own administrative staff. 

Southampton 
cuts package 
approved 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Proposals (o close the department of 
theology and to restrict the growth of 
Russian and Italian at &uthampion 
University have been given final 
approval by council. 

Altogether 50 recommendations by 
a working part on academic goals were 
approved. The university will now 
consult trade unions and other bodies 
to put the proposals into effect. 

Southampton was one of (he first 
universities to discuss rationalization 
proposals and this report is the result. 

Ine major recommendation is that 
the department of theology and the 
study of religion be ctosea with re- 
sources released to the faculty of arts 
and staff redeployed. 

It has also been argued (hat no new 
posts be allocated in Italian or Russian. 
Existing courses in Russian will con- 
tinue until the one member of sigff 
leaves, after which it will be mam- 
tained solely as a service for other 
departments. 

1'he future of Italian studies will be 
reviewed in three or four years, but 
until then consideration should be 
given to leaving staff vacancies un- 

Soulhainpton may also consider im- 
proving arrangements for monitoring 
staff performance. 

It is also going to look ni (be 
possibility of havirm a national scheme 
tor a small number of senior lec- 
tureships filled by competition after 
open Advertisement. Another proposal 
is to try to grant study leave to staff 
more frequently. 

Other recommendations include im- 
proving .student applications in depart- 
Imcnls which have not already done so, 
pursuing Inquiries obout snaring re- 
sources and teaching with other institu- 
lions, scrutinizing small departments, 
concentrating staff in specific areas 
within subjects, increasing in-service 
teacher training and upgrading con- 
tinuing education. 
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Canada limits foreign recruits 

from Clive Cookson Ihe government would indeed like a recruiting less than 10 oer cent of l 


From Clive Cookson 

^ _ WASHINGTON 

L-iaiming Uinl Caiiadiart universities 
are siill giving too many faculiy jobs to 
foreigners, the federal government has 
tightened up its rules for recruiting 
academics from abroad. 

_ Tlie new policy, which takes effect 
Hnmedtaiely. has a^red and con- 
fused universities. Tliey are angry 
because immigration minister. Lloyd 
Axirorthy did not consult them before- 
hand, and because the rules will create 
additional problems for institutions 
that need to hire forcieners in fields 
where no qualified Canadians 
available. 


® recruiting less than 10 per cent of their 
academics from abroad. Tlie level of 
Canadian appli- foreign hirina is aoDarentlv ev<»n Inwr 
**l® ni«n«stry realized that in 


are 


University administrators are con 
™*®r .f^ccause the immigration minis- 
ter did not specify clearly enough what 
procedures they will now have to 
follow. 

"The new policy simply stales that 
uni^rsities are required to advertise 
for Ciinndian candidates and evaluate 
Ihcirsujlnblliiy before seeking foreign 
ncQileniics for university positions in 
Canada, *' said Mr Axworlhy'.s spokes- 
man, penis Racine. 

At first some universities tliouglit 
Hint meant that they would have to 
confine their first round of advertisin 


Mjiiiiasjjr ivaii£CU liJill m 

some cases that miglit be impossible in 
practice, because of the long advertis- 
ing deadlines of many academic jour- 
nals; then a single round of advertise- 
mfents would be acceptable, so long as 
they specified that all Canadian ap- 
plications would be considered before 
anv from foreigners. 

Mr Zjpkin added that he was still 
negotiating details of the new proce- 
dures with representatives of the Asso- 

Clfltmn nF I Iniua*vi*>Aa .....i _* 


.ivii, Mwiwnu. ■ lie level HI 

foreign hiring is apparently even lower 
than that in the provinces to the East 
(Quebec and the Atlantic Region) 
though it is higher in Western Canada. 

The United States is Canado’s main 
source of foreign faculty members, 
followed by Britain. 

The immigration minister, Mr Ax- 
worthy, saiabe was particularly con- 
cerned about the large number of 
junior faculty positions that were being 
filled by foref^ers. He said that was 
partly because many senior professors 

frnm alwwa#! J. 


have become locked in a statistical 
dispute over the extent to which faculty 
jobs have really been given to foreign- 
ers. Mr Axworthy and his staff 
Claim that one quarter of all leaching 
appointments at Canadian universities 
over the past three or four years have 
gone to foreigners who are not landed 
immigrant. And they say that is an 
unacceptably high level. 

grams" fforeigners perm'nnVntlv'rtsI .spokesmen believe 

dcjitiiithecounlryJcSuldappIy.^lien. IL 

However, the minister's executive n3«ii. ^ under 10 per cent of 
assistant. David Zipkiii, said Liver- 

sitics had ‘‘quite a wrong impression of S" ®'"P*®y"’cnt visas. 

what we‘re trvinn •« Ti::?."?” .spokesman for the 


Llicvisn^Vm^ tMgreatexpanslonofCanadianhighe? 

icy. me S^rnment nnd universities verities were not sticking to the ex- 

istina "hire PannHinn" nnl.m. Tn...* i 


Bizarre lifeline thrown l 
bankrupt Boston schools 

i°-? pr*-'si- aliovc llieir lysiVSi 


---— -t'kiMu wi auvciiising 

Ip taiiudian pubiicnlions or speciiv 
"*a\«nly Caiiadians or "landed imnii 
, fforeigncrs permanentli 


• — i7l- « lo me ex- 

isting "hire Canadian" policy. That has 
allowed universities to advertise vacan- 
cies simultaneously in Canada and 
abroad, but the job may be offered to a 
foreigner only if no qualified Canadian 
has applied. 

Universities have occasionally 
clashed with the immigration ministry 
over specific appointments. Last au- 
example, the University of 
iJntisn Comumbia was ordered to give 
only a one-year faculty appointment to 
an American zoologist who was 
alleudly recruited over two better 
qualified Canadians (apparently that 
was done because the university 
throught the latter would insist on a 
higher salary). 


John Silber, the controversial presi- 
dent of Boston Universilv, has come 
up with another iitienliun-gnihbing 
idea: that his inslitiition should be 

f iveii a contnici lo manage Boston's 
unkrupt school .system. 

The president of the Boston School 
Committee, the auihorily responsible 
for America's oldest system of public 
elementary and secondary cducHlinn 
quickly turned down Dr Silber's offer 
and accused him of having a simplistic 
view of the schools' problems and an 
inadequate knowledge of educational 
laws in Massachusetts. 

However, Dr Silber insisted that his 
Offei'. which he threw out at u panel 
discussion of Boston's educational 
problems last week, was meant not us a 
gimmick but as a perfectly serious 
attempt to help out the schools. 

Dr Silber’s highly visible, combative 
style has brought him into conflict with 
the faculty of Boston University sever- 
al tjmes, and his forthright views on 
subjects ranmng from student financial 
aid to acaoemic unionization have 
made him one of the country's best 
known university presidents. cem oeiw 

ror an immensely complex variety of said . and 
reasons, including appalling financia only last 

iBffement nnl final -...i 


above tlieir lymi budget 
An even worse financial'cmrrXi 
expected next year, wiien ih« n ® 
f'lminiiiice will lia« qq^ 
than S JlDm m spend. But Dr sS 
claims fliai he and bis admiahtnw! 
could run liic system wiZ £ 

hndpl, witiMuit snerifidng eductfi 

quafiiy. if Boston Univmii^ 
pr Silber points out that in 197iyj| 

when n».ston s public schools bad n 
enrolment of y5,(HI0. 31 percent^ 

than now. the sy^m spent J103in« 
$I .Ififl per puptf. This year's Cfpeot 
lure nnionnts to $4,000 per pupilTi 
ridiculous lo believe that onfciu! 
educate primary and secondary & 
dents m Boston for less than is stw 
nationally on the education of mm 
people in four-year liberal aiis^ 
le^," he said. 

TTie main reason for the drami# 
escalation in costs has been thetw 
growth in the number of school » 
ployecs as enrolment has fallen Ti 
payroll increased by more than S)b 
cent between 1970 and 1979, DrSife 
the staff began to cocina 
year. 


«|«C5 nau ■•quite a wrong impression of "wTiiiam Save«^3i!-c' u Universities point out too that there 
SrfrT ^ accomplish.’’ and Council of Omaria ffiSnSi-" are several fields, such as engineering 


attract 


tney win nave spent $240m - $3( 

f abo ut spending 


, — ttPMttuiiig imunuaj 
mismanagement, political feuding, and 
®/®*;cutting initiative which the voters 
of Massachusetts approved in a re- 
ferendum last year, Boston’s schools 
ran out of money in April. They almost 
closed down then, two months before 

CLn^un^tTf^m first proposal tin 

then they will have spent $240m- $30rJ finaTJS mlTss' 


Therefore a key element of t 
Boston University mana^ 
strategy would be a drastic cut 
staffing. Dr Silber would decide hId 
teachers to retain solely accordint 
their competency, disregarding iff 
length of service - a proposal ■* 


TJe romance between American 
politicians and cancer researchers 
)u!I. 10 years ago when PresU 

dent Nixon and Congress declared 
war on cancer," may be on tlie rocks 
A benale committee subjected the 
director of the National Cancer Insti- 
lute, Vincent DeVita, to an unpre- 
cidenied grilling last week about the 

buJ ® ^ 

DeVita, who is well known 
among cancer researchers throughout 
chemother- 

inl' rS?i **®pS“*«a“esOons from Left 
and Right, Republicans and Demo- 
«ats on the Senate labour and human 
re wu^s committee brought up many 
^smanagemenl by the 
iwlituie, the largest component of the 
Government’s huge biomedical re- 
search organization, the National Insri- 
2^ Health (NIH). And ihev 
ac^d Dr DeVita and his staff Sf 
being far too soft on university cancer 
mis-spend their NQ 

Only one member of the committee 

SSSj V * Democratic Senator 
Kennedy, who was chairman 
o" *'ealih and 
wntil the Repiibli- 
cans won control of the Senate lost 
abolished the subcom- 
clashed several 
mTf ^ Republican chair- 

man of the labour and human re- 

iSSISf® 'O’"*"’**®*' Senator Orrin 


victim of a conspiracy by vindictive 
employees, moved to New York 
College. A few months late?, 
tlie NCi awarded him a new $910 000 
grant. . ’ 

NCI officials, including Dr DeVita 
who was the Institute’s din ical director, 
before he became full director last 
ycai-’ knew about the accusations 
gainst Dr Straus but did not tell the 
uSilS ^nel of fellow scientists 

application. 

DeVita told the senators that he' 
kept quiet about the alleged fraud and 
allowed the grant to go dead because 
the charges against Dr Straus hod not 
been proved, and the institute did not 
block grants just because of unproven 
auctions. But the senate committee 
staff found that the NCI did not start its 
own investigation into the case until 
details were exposed by The Boston 
u/obe last summer, months after Dr 
n*w group at New York 
Medical College won its' $910 000 
grant. 'ITie latter was solely for labora- 
?.D[ cxpenpients and did not involve 
cliiwal work with patients. Dr DeVita 
said, unlike Dr Straus’s controversial 
rerearch at Boston Univenity. 

Committee members expressed out- 
rage at Ihe w^ the institute handled 
ihe^case. I find it astounding that 
^ 1 * 1 *^® *m®J® allegations and 

yet he still has a S91O,Q0Q grant, made- c,jT — 
n„f-_ 2*1“^ eaencedlschnrgedfrom Kennedy: a walk^out; 



pcyita 8 idea that people are entitled 
to ^anis tinti) thev^ proven guilly." 
^al principle might apply to criminal 
trials but s&uld not guide awards to 

reaeArf-h ei-iAn«iat« •"'*“ 




oer te really a number of different 

?d*eS5rr probably unrealistic 
!y,®iy?®®* ® *!ngle miracle cure to them 
fhA te OV^***®* 1971, » 

the NCl s annual budget has-soan>ri 
from $230m to $1 ,000m, steady though 
unsoectacular nroa«« h»s inYact bwl! 



staff pj 

u«i<iL rj — • — ” •"••■•■■Miiiuvii tur nnr 
that they were 
wlTO dt^iep up. so that the new 

NCI VOS' t.,„ 
f^arch grant 
wen forced to iv«ign ironi i 
unlyeifsltydpijolnimflnt after 
TOMd orserTonsty falsifying dutaT . 

Straus, left- Bosi 
Unlvflrtiiy Bftp several members 

clicmotlierapy ex- 
^ data' -look 
maintained 

^astendy j|iht he was the Ihbqceni 


republican"ienator“ from '' nISdT' 
chimed in: "You’re cither honest or 

ITreadv " li»s 


made on cancer treatment, and survlv- 
nJuiV ^ 1 *^ cancers have been 
^ “P '’y ® mixture of 
"*'*‘9*''erapy and 

Alder fire from the senators, Dr 


have Inyolvled biomedical research 
physical sciences - 

Another celebrated case is that of 
John Long, a renior researcher at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital (Har- 
vard s mam teaching hospital) who 

1979. He resigned in 1980 and early this 
year he admitted forging data for Ids 
investigation into Hodgkin's Disease 
Senior scientists do not agree 
whether or not there has really been n 
s.gnif|canl increaK in chejiinr- 
caused perhaps by greater career pres- 
sures and more competition for re- 
search pnts. Philip Handler, presi- 
dent o' the National Acadeiny of 

® question 

congTOsional committee 

2^?,h S *'’.® incidence of 

fraud had been "grossly exaggerated 

• • ■ ii_ it were not for stories in the 
press. It would not cross the conscience 

cou???i*Hi ?if science 

rauld handle the "remarkably infre- 

quent CMes of dishonesty on its own 

from politicians. 
NIH director Donald E^drickson 

tS^thlf? ™*^mtaining 

that the peer review system and the 

self-rarrecting nature of science weed 
•out the rare frauds. “We are extremely 
cautious about blackllstii^j” he sai^ 

H we moved carelessly and hafshiv 
we could do more harm to the system 

5idSaL"“ ^ pn^di- 

everyone agrees 
politicians perception of sci- 

® problem may 
damage the current campaign bv 

IStnnrt ftl Reagan administration’s 
Academic 

lobbyists are presaija the government 
Si ^er wmch unjver- 

£*i®® *J®ve to ^mt for their ijse of 
i® of abuse 

more 


c«Tearo„„drhc'ro 

earlief ihU.year, ‘ 
stories of laboratory cbeatingT 3 Ul it harder on fraudulent 

mayTcfteclpubIIcfeSlingab™i(Sl!«^ 5?h iT ® 
reswreh. Researehe., reply. , ha, c,„. 


Cllv« Cooksoi), 

North American Editor, 
Tho^mei Higher Edacolion 
anppieniMt, 

Nallonal Pren Building. 
Room 541, . , • 

VJ^ngion DC 20045; 
'raephonei (202j 638 6765 


Delay for tax 
relief on 
private fees 

The Rcugiin iidniinistrstion 
assured Congress that it fully supj> 
tuition tax credits for parents of 
denis attending private schools 
collies, but urged that such l^ski 
be delayed iintii President ReBj< 
proposed budget cuts and lax rec 
tions were approved. 

Tuition tux credits "will be at the 
of our agenda at the appropriate tlm 
John E. Chapoion, iissistant secret 
nf the treasury, told the scniite t 
committee on taxation and debt oi 
agement. 

Later, in nn interview, Mr Chapfl 
expressed doubt Hint the pr«i» 
would actively push such legidtii 
this year. 

"It would be cllfftcult to work 'it 
this year, given tlie budgetary r 
traints,” he said. 

The bill now pending in the Ses 
Finance Comnuttee would allow 
parent - or an individual suppohi 
himself or herself ~ to deduct frooi t 
amount of income tuxes owed a sno 
up to $250 a ^ar for each stiw* 
enrolled in a private eJementatff 
serondaiy school or in a pub^ 
private college or vocational ^ 
bejrinolng bn July 31, 1982. , 

The tax credit would be increase^ 

S500 per pupil, effective from Aup 
1, 1983. In addition, tax credits wot 
be available for graduate students s' 
part-time students after July 31; 1” 
The TYeasu^ department has ^ 
mated that the bill would result in b 
of federal revenue of S2,700m in 
1983; $5.100m in 1984: $6,300ffl 
fiscal 1985 and $6, 800m In fiscal Iw 
Nearly eight months ego sponsors 
tuition tax credits had been 
that Congress would approve the w 
isiation this year, 

While still firmly committed 
pushiim for tuition tax credits, SeDflf 
rat Moynihan has said that he' 
concerned that the president’s prt^ 
bsed sharp reductions ip mo 
oiemehtary and secondary schools bi 
college student loan ana grant pro 
ra mines would erode congre^oo 
support. 

Proposals to allow some form c* " 
relief for those individuals paying 
tion have been offered in Congress i 
far back as 30 years ago. 
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Overseas news- 


Reforms survive Dutch election 


from Lionel Cohen 

NIJMEGEN 

The major higher education reforms 
planned for the Netherlands are ex- 
pected to survive last month’s incon- 
clusive general architect, education 
minister Dr Arie Pais, lost his seal and 
the Liberal/Christian Democratic 
coalition no longer forms a majority. 

Dr Pais’s “two phase" university 
reform and shortened four-year under- 
graduate structure are therefore still 
expected lo come into force in Septem- 
ber 1982 in accordance with the tcgisla- 
tion passed by both houses uf pariin- 
mcm curlier this year. 

Nevertheless, it is nlsu anticipaiod 
that one of the first (asks of the new 
education minisler-parlicularlyiflic is 
a member of the Labour or Social 
Democratic parties - will be to re- 
examine the numerical restrictions and 
conditions of entry which the new l.iw 
puts on entry into postgrnduaie cdiicn- 
fion. This restriction, llioiigh it bus 
obvious attractions to u govcriiincnl 
concerned with achieving riiiunciai 


economies in the soaring cost of higher 
education, is calculaleoon an average 
throughput of some 4U per cent of 
graduates, and has been the subject of 
widespread complaint. 

in particular, Wth the Labour and 
Social Democratic parlies found the 
restriction both unfair and undemocra- 
tic while student organizations which 
admitted defeat at the end of their long 
fight against the reform law as n whole, 
have publicly vowed to continue the 
battle against this “imposed selectiv- 
ity" to the bitter end. 

Before the election. Dr Pais attemp- 
ted to placate this opposition by giving 
universities the right to m.ikc their own 
selection of their “second pliiisc” stu- 
dents subject to overall numcric.nl 
limits. Under the draft law students 
would also be represented on the 
selection committees. But neither stu- 
dent representatives nor ihe majority 
of university administrations were 
happy with inis. 

The Labour Party's alicrnniivc, put 
forward both during debates on the 
draft reform law and in their election 


programme and widely supported by 
students, was for the introuuclion of a 
loiiery of all Ihe available "second 
phase” postgraduate research places. 
AM qualified graduates would be 
eligible to enter Ihe lottery. 

Dr Pais did nol favour the idea and it 
was clear that, democniiicaliy attrac- 
tive though it might be, a lottery would 
create problems of its own. There arc 
already considerable difficulties associ- 
ated with the need lo match Ihe level of 
graduate capacity produced by the 
diverse first-degree courses witli the 
more specialized needs of puslgraJu- 
ale research. The rigidity of a hitting 
procedure wuuld he e.xpectcd to cx- 
acerbute this problem miless some 
alternative access to such postgraduate 
work could be simultaneously crcaicd 
in parallel. This may be politically 
unworkable, however, judging by Ihe 
related failure of Dr PrTs's earlier 
attempt to introduce a similar “mixed’’ 
system of either lotting or ex.iminiilion 
entry for certain over-subscribed 
uiulcrgradunlc courses. 


Restore non-paying 
degrees, says union 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

Following the installation of President 
Mitterand’s government, pressure is 
growing for a major debate on the 
future of French higher education. 

Tlie new government is already 
having an encct in the university 
worlcT At 8 meeting in Paris last 
week, the major lecturers' union, the 
Syndicat National dc I’Enseignmenl 
Sup6rieur, put forward a number of 
demands. Among them was a call fur 
Ihe abolition or the selective entry 
policy to medical studies. 'The demand 
that degree courses abolished last 
summer the then Minister For 
Higher Education, Mme Alice 
Saunier-Seil6, should be restored re- 
ceived particularly strong backing. No 
less significant was the insistence that 
the onslaught against subjects, re- 
prded as "over critical’’ or “not paying 
their way” - sociolon and psycnology 
in the main - should cease. 

Though planned before the recent 
elections, Ine so-called States General 
for the defence of higher education, 
which brought together lecturers, re- 
searchers and sluoents, is an important 
pointer to the change in political 
climate in higher education. 

It also shows bow future battle lines 
will be drawn up and some of the issues 
to be fought over. Crucial to any future 
change of direction in policy is the 
composition of the National Council 
for Higher Education and Research. A 
key body, it controls the validation for 
all national degrees. Tt is still , largely in 


the hands of nominees appointed by 
the outgoing government. 

Though the Socialists have promised 
to look into the question of elections 
and appointments to this body, the 
battle IS bound to be bitter. Only last 
week, when the new Minister ol 
National Education, Alain Savnry, 
was being installed, the National 
Council, iarecly. it is said, under the 
infiiicnce or Uiscardian supporters, 
rejected further applications lor course 
validation. 

The battle to make the National 
Council a university-based, rather than 
a government controlled body will be 
delicate. At the present, any move to 
reform its composition risks the 
accusation of tailure to respect 
academic autonomy, scholarly in- 
tegrity. 

Nevertheless, the pressure for 
change is building up. Already the 
Syndicat National de I'Enseignement 
Sup6rieur has been in contact with 
President Mitterand’s advisers. Tl has 
presented a number of points aimed at 
improving the conditions of service and 
other measures to restore public confi- 
dence in higher education. According: 
to M Jacques Latrille, ex-vice president 
of France’s equivalent to the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
the time has come lo rethink the major 

f iriorities for higher education. As a 
irst step in this direction, be has called 
for a national debate to thrash out the 
future not merely of the universities 
but the whole system of initial and 
in-service training. 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

Should high-fliers be given special 
^portunitjes to develop their talents? 
This cmestion has been raised again in 
West Germany by the publication of a 
document drUy entitlea Reeommenda- 
tions for the Promotion of (he PaHicu- 
hriy GiBed, otherwise , known as the 
“Elite Report". 

ll has been drawn up by the Wissen- 
schaftsral, the educational council, n 
body composed of educationalists and 
politicians who seek to co-ordinate the 
educational systems of the auton- 
omous LflndcrI. The topic is raised 
from ^ time to time by people who 
question whether German mass uni- 
versity education would be capable of 
producing another Einstein and who 
bemoan the paucity of Germans 
among Nobel Prizewinners. 

Invariably the discussion causes 
some embarrassment in a country 
where the term iiiie has become taboo. 
West Germany has its social classes of 
course, but the divisions are less pro- 
nounced than in most other Western 
countries. Everybody is at pains to 
emphasize that the principle of equal 
op^rtunity must not be abandoned. 

llius the educational council firmly 
rejects the idea of a German Oxbridge 
or Princeton or a German Ecole 
Nathnale d'Administralion. Such in- 


Elite report causes red faces 


stituiions, it says, have an exceptional- 
ly high standard, but impem conditions | 
of enrolment which are different from 
those of other universities. This system 
was incompatible with the principle 
that all German universities were equal. 

Instead the . council suggests that 
university teachers should seek closer 
contact mth students so as to be able to 
recognize the brightest as the earliest 
stage. Special courses could be intro- 
duced for them - With summer schools 
in the long vacation ~ and they should 
be encouraged to continue their studies I 
after graduating. 

The council’s report, though praised 
for its good intentions, has provoked a 
good deal of criticism. University 
teachers complain that overcrowding 
and overn’ork vVould make it impos- 
sible for them to give special attention 
to a select group oT students, Tliere was I 
no space in the universities for special ' 
courses, and no money available. 

Besides, it is argued, the training of 
an jlite calls for 81ite teadiers, and 
tliere were precious few of tliosc. It i& 
suggested that the task of catering for 
the orainiest students must continue to 
fall to the. scientific institutes and 
management training centres. *nie 
problem is that there are specially, 
gifted people whose talents are not 
suited to either science or manage- 
ment. 


Sri Lanka 
plans ‘centres 
of excellence’ 

from D. B. Udnlagamn 

COLOMBO 
No new universities will be established 
in Sri Lanka until the existing ones are 
fully equipped and siaffcd and post- 
graduate centres set up, according to a 
Wliile Paper un Educalion. A National 
Education Council which will be set up 
in consultation with the University 
Grants Commission will decide if any 
new university is neceassary. 

Admission will be regulated accord- 
ing to the country's requirements of 
acHdcmicaily qualified people, result- 
ing, it is envisaged, in reduction in 
enrolments for certain courses. 
However, an increase of intake in 
science and science-based courses is 
proposed. 

It proposes that universities concen- 
trate on first degree courses and post- 
graduate work, creating favourable 
climate for research, ^ey will be 
developed into "centres of excellence’’ 
at the apex of the educational pyramid. 

'The ^iie Paper says that, with Ihe 
"phenomenar increase in the number 
of enrolments in the universities, came 
a fall in academic standards, owing to 
the expansion of facilities la^ng dc- 
hind enrolments, the "debnitating’' 
influence of the withdrawal of English 
(as a medium of instruction), anefihe 
paucity of research. 

"University education has ceased to 
be an enriching experience lo the 
majority of students. Further, the 
economy finds it difficult lo absorb the 
universities' output as the demands of 
the expandiiu sectors of the economy 
are mostly tor middle management 
personnel," says the White Paper. 

Commencing with one university, an 
attempt will be made to cut across the 
academic barriers between arts and 
science students by encouraeing arts 
students lo do a science subject for 
their degree. 

Any reduction in the numbers at the 
universities (owing to the regulation of 
admissions aecormng to the country’s 
requirements) will be "more than com- 
pensated for" by an expansion of the 
non-university tertiary education 
sector. 

This sector includes what the While 
Paper describes as professional col- 
leges which will liave a status compor- 
blc to universities and provide special- 
ized training for ‘‘established” studies, 
sions, and institutes of technical stu- 
dies. 

The professional colleges aro envis- 
aged as providing more “flexible 
courses with a high degree of job| 
relevance” than university courses. 
They may be set up either in (he public 
sector or private and come under the 
purview of o tertiary education com- 
mission that will be set up. 

Tliey will train professionally qual- 
ified personnel for mid-management 
level in government and private sec- 
tors, for the industrial and croalivc 
arts, the social welfare sector and 
certain technical grades. 



Manolls Andronikos, lannl Xenakis 
and John Bradeinas are among Ihe 
galaxy of stars descending upon Chios 


Greeks bring 
their gifts 
back home 

from Mario Modiano 

ATHENS 

A truly impressive galaxy of modern 
Greek inicllect has nocn recruited to 
serve on the faculty of the “Hellenic 
Seminars'' organized by the “Ionic 
Centre’’ on the Aegean island of Chios 
between July 5 and August 29 tliisyear . 

Thev include tho composers Manos 
hlalziunkis and hmiii Xenakis, painter 
Ynnnis Tsnrouhis, nrehaeolugUls 
Manolis Andmnikos (of Vergina 
fume) and Yannis Sakellarskis. philo- 
suphvrs Gregory Vlustos of Princeton, 
and CoMas Axeios from the Sorbonne, 
historians EIcni Glykutzi-Arweillier 
and Nikos .Svoronos, also from the 
Sorbonne, Jnlin Bradomas, now Presi- 
dent uf New York University, and 
many others of the same stature. 

The intention of the 'Tlclleiiic Semi- 
nars’*. now niMiiing in llieir second 
year, is to ''fitciis iiltcnlion sind offer 
nigh standard courses on arcus of 
imecial interest to siudcnls of Greece." 
tlicre are four cycles of 12 davs e.ieh, 
wliieh arc cuninincd with fectnres. 
performances, and visits in places of 
interest in Cliios. 

The seminars are being uTsanized by 
the Ionic Centre, a non-profil cultural 
organizaliun which, according to its 
Presiilcnt Mr Isidores Kioieoglou, 
“draws its name and spirit from the 
ancient truditions of Innin. the birth- 
place of Homeric literniure. orHeracli- 
(us. Demokritos uiid Pytlugorns.'’ 

Mr Kiuleoqlou snid at a recent press 
conference: “The funic Centre aspires 
to provide a selling and a focus for the 
critical philosophic and intellectual 
questions facing mankind loduv." A 
programme of the Ionic Centre' which 
will be launched in the next two years 
will be concerned with ihe conditions 
uf man in the cosmos in general, he 
added. 

One interesting feature in this year's 
programme is that three leading, and 
often controversial, Greek film direc- 
tors nre to discuss their work after a 
showing of their films in a seminar 
dealing with the Greek cinema. 

The programmes are open to indi- 
viduals of all ages and nalionnliiies. 
Hie fee is only 4.000 drachmas (just 
under£40) for one 12-day seminar, and 
2,000 dr. for each additional one. 


Vocational training favoured 
by latest government cuts 


froin Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australian universities and colleges 
have suffered a further cut in finances 
under spending guidelines laid down 
by (he Commonwealth government. 
The government has rejected the 
adxice of the Tertiary Education Com- 
mission to increase capital grants 
although it has agreed to a small 
increase for equipment. 

Altogether universities and colleges 
will have their grants cut by ASlOm - 
not a large percentage when the gov- 
ernment’s allocation of ASl,660m to 
higher education is considered, 

. . Most of the financial burden of the 
reduction will be borne by the colleges 
which will be forced to witness the 
mergers of nearly a third of Australia’s 
colleges of educalion, principally those 
concerned with teacher education. 
Post-secondary colleges covering 
technical and further education will get 
a 6 per cent rise in iheir grants bringing 
Commonwealth spending on this area 
to AS207m. This highlights the general 
thrust of Ihe government’s npproach lo 
educalion spending which is turning 
more nnd rtiorc lo an emphasis on 
vocational and technical training. 

This attitude is particularly morked 
in the way Ihe government has spelt out 
its guidelines to schuols. Guvernmenl 
schools hove been told that next year 
they will have to spend 10 per cent of 
Commonwealth money allocated to 
them on the government’s school to 
work programme. The programme was 
introduced by the Commonwealth in 
J979 to encourage sdiools lo spend 
more effort helping students, especial- 
ly those likely lo leavo school early, 


gain job skills. Unfortunately, with 
teenage unemployment running at up 
lo 20 per cent all the schools are likely 
to do IS produce u belter qualified dole 
recipient. 

The Fraser government’s bias to- 
wards private schools is also revealed 
in the latest guidelines. For the first 
lime in 1982, commonwealth spending 
on private schools will exceed that on 
public schools, although public schools 
do receive most of tneir funds from 
state governments. 

The Commonwealth has confirmed 
that it will provide funds for Ihe 
establishment of research centres of 
excellence in certain universities, Ihe 
Australian maritime college and a 
proi)Osed national school of fisheries. 
The government will not support the 
cstabTishmem of a university of the 
Norihcrii Territory, at least for the 
next three years. 

The government has endorsed con- 
tentious proposaLs oullined in the re- 
port of (he Tertiary Education Cum- 
mission which was tabled in pariianuinl 
last March. These are that universities 
should be recognized as having a 
special institutional commitment to 
scholarship and research and to train- 
ing scholars and research workers. The 
government says special funds should 
not be provided for research in ad- 
vanced education although individual 
members of academic staff in the 
colleges could be encouraged to seek 
‘‘outside support for tactical problem- 
oriented research”. The advanc^ 
education sector should maintain Us 
vocational objectives and not provide 
foi significant enrolnienls in liberal 
studies courses, the government stales. 
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MrsBessieGerrard,a«HredclviIservantof40yearsexperlence.explainsaUhecreativewritlngworksliophowshehas recently had a letter published in an evening paper. She attendil" 
'‘Learning in Later Life” course with her husband. . .Mrs Hope Malik, although weil Into her seventies, flnds she has a taste for French and the language lab. . .Mr Hyman Fox anSSvte 
•oldcx-serviceman.makesapointdurlngacreatlvewrltlngclass.Hisyoungercompanionisoneofafewyoungpeoplewhohavc decided to enroll for the ten week course. ^ 

?he'Jo^"JSScVec(^ T I I'i t1 CT |"ll gl g\\7£kW* ^ Ac owil’ScrlenK^^^^ students can draw on tbdr 

words. “I have spent most of my life being just a LjI UcFcllIllg iJlC OVCI DUS differTp^^ 


Sixty-year-old Mrs Olive Clinch glanced round 
the polytechnic lecture room as she searched for 
words, 'i have spent most of my life being just a 
Mum and not thinking my opinions matter," she 
said. 

“1 am on this course because I have always 
wanted to do something and the opporlunily just 
hasn’t arisen. It was partly lack of self-confidence 
and partly being too lirccl in the evenings to want 
to iiy anything new." 

Mrs Clinch, who left school at 14 and has not 
attended a class since, is one of 35 retired people 
attending a unique course at North London 
Polytechnic. 

“Learning in later life", which is being run in - 
conjunction with Help the Aged's education 
department, is an experimentar programme of 
ten weekly study days aimed at giving elderly 
people the chance to try out new academic 
su^cts and skills. 

Tne course reflects the growing concern for the 
specific educational needsofelderlypeople.who 
suffer from grossly inadequate sebooung and 
need stimulus for an active and heulthy old age. 

Its appearance coincides with the formation of 
u new pressure eroiip- the Forum on the Rights 
of Elderly People to Eduction (FREE) - which 
embraces the interests of charities like Help the 
Aged and Age Concern, as well as representa- 
bves from universities, polytechnics, local educa- 
tion authorities and research groups like the 
Centre for Pplicy on Ageing. 

The group points out that the over-60s in 
Bntain are the worst educated people in our 
population as ,well as in advanced western 
countries as a whole. When they were children, 
c^pulsory schooling was longer in Scandinavia, 
Germany, France, Canada, me United States. 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Only 5 per cent of retired men (and even less 
women) have n degree or equivalent, compared 


with 15 per cent in the 25 to 34 age group today, 
At least 80 per cent of those over 65 have no 
qualifications whatsoever, having left school at 
14 or earlier. 

Ironically, it was their taxes and rates that 
financed the great expansion in schools and also 
hi^er education. 

TCt older people seem to give educational 
opportunities a wide berth. On^ about one per 
cent of the retired are involved in classes, and 
most of that tiny minority are there because for 
them adult education is a way of life. The rest are 
presumably ripe for encouragement. 

pie “Learning in later course marks the 
fruition of five years’ bard work by Mr Sidney 
Jones, head of the department of teaching studies 
at North London Polytechnic. During mis time 
his research has demonstrated that both the 
physical and mental health of elderly people 
improves markedly as a result of taking courses in 
sumecis ranging from art and drama to history 
and modem languages. 

As a psychologisl, his work has had particular 
influence on the views of the medical profession 


part-time programmes for them in the univer 
SI ties. 

London University’s extra-mural department 
conducted a very successful summer school for- 
retired people last year. But Mr Jones is wary of 
educational programmes geared specifically to 
older people unless, like his own, they are used as 
a confidence-booster and also gateway to the full 
range of adult afid higher education. 

Ideally, what he would like to see is a 
comprehensive policy in universities and 
polytechnics giving olde^eople open access to 
lectures and seminars. This is already done at 
Hatfield Polytechnic and also at a handful of 
universities such os Lancaster. He hopes North 
^ndon Polytechnic will be the next to open its 
doors in this way. 

The students on the North London Polytechnic 
course, who m up to the age of 85. are divided 
almost equally into those who have not studied at 
all since leaving scliool and those who are regular 


and led to a number of London 

up educational programmes in Mrfitric wards, off on WedneKUw to attend 

Already the ElderhosteLovement in the Each 

K Troisieme lecture and di^s^oj de*^hfeJ?d bj^a m?mb« Sf 

Age in Prance have provided examples for the Dolytechnic’s ctaff i- 

comparison. Elderhoste! offers retired people own of research th/afihiAr Jht * 

theowortunity.ospendoneormo«w„^^ 

college campus being taught by academics; the medals wncma ro ancient coins and 

Troisieme Age plan also provides full uod This is followed by modem history, chosen 


shop is also very popular and tlm group inteodsu 
publish an anthology of poetry and prose. Befcu 
leaving in mid-afternoon, they attend eitbeii 
modern literature or modem language sesm . 

During the lunch hour, whidi is spent bh I* 
canteen, they can seek advice on other coue 
for adults available in London. They also hn 
the run of the library and the polytechnic'slei* 
and sports facilities. 

Tile _ response to the programme has bet 
enthusiastic without exception. OnewomaoilB 
intends to travel bnck on Wednesdays fromle 
annual holiday spot on the Sussex ccast e 
pained: “I wouldn't miss any of it for the wxM. 
This has brought me into a different world ud I 
am very grateful for il.** 

A nurnber of the students said they to 
positively aiiracted by the title of the coums 
they felt wary of attending a class with mri 
younger people. Now they nad shared this on 
expenence with people of much the same agetsd 
background they felt confident to tackle otlia 
courses. 

Mr Jones said: **I have been quite taken abad 
by the intensity of their response. Tk 
elementary schooling system up to the age ctl t( 
beforo the war must nave been a pretty uii 
experience for the bulk of the population. Iliii 
had inoculated them agninst tlie idea tint 
education had anything for them orcouldevenbe 
enjoyable or interesting. 

“Yet every week one gels this overwbelniii! 
impression that for mo.tt people this is a mantr 
lousand total experience. Right from the word? 
they have asked: ‘What can we do next?'" 


AUT troops are primed, prepared and 
paid-up as battle lines are drawn 
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In the calm before the storm as gone to all Parliamentarians with any 
universities wait anxiously for their kind of university affiliation. Rather 
grant letters, the Association of Uni- as though they were setting an ex- 
vereiiy Teachers is preparing to fight its aroinatlon the AUTis asking *^wheilier 
biggest campaign. you support the Government's reduc- 

Its le^ opinion on redundancies is tlon in university income and, if so, 
prepared, its coffers - with a big what reasons and evidence you can 
Subscnption increase - are swelling, produce for such support." 
and though recruitment is growing of Many of the 200 or so replies that 
Its own a^rd, a letter has iust gone have been received have included 
out to staff at ^noon's medical Misti- promises to take up points with minis- 
tules, where the first dismissals are ters. In fact the Department of Educa- 
threatened. Inviting more people to tion and Science has been so besieged 

faif*‘'*“ffh the (j^s or a stendSTd 


their support are Dr Mark Hughes 
murham). a former lecturer; Mr Alex 
Lyon (York) and Mr Denis Healey 
(weds East). Mr James Callaghan 
(Cardiff, _ South Bast), the former 


' Parliament. 

This will be the third Parliamenlaiy 
campaign the AUT hns waged. The 
most receiit was last yoar when the 
.' Lecturers were demanding pay compa- 
■ rabilUy and the first wasTn November 

■•■laAR aU^ n ii 
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1^7 when the public and Parliament 
^t sauf dons In gowns and mortar 
boards brandishing placards with one 
of the more unusual protest sloaahs. 


of the more unusual protest slogahs 
“r^fy Uiejanomaly.’^ 



^ , VIIW IWilllBI 

prime minister, says the best help 
would be a change of . Government, 

This IS oot necessarily true. In a 
number of cases Labour MPs .have 
carefully avoided promising away the 
foture: some, uoderstandabTy, because 
they may not be in positions of infiu- 
ence if the Labour Party forms the next 
Government. But others are miadful 
of the other demands that will be made 
upon them if the time comes, 

Mr William Whitlock (Labour, Not- 
tingham North) says ne does not 
support the reduction in university 
income and describes the Government 
as “behaving like a farmer who eats his 
seed corn.” 

He goes on: “A future Labour 
Government is likely to inherit a 
foynliY which is bankrupt, whose 
industrial basehas been destroyed, and 
whose mcome from North Sea oil will 
have reached a peak and be on the 
downward path, l beUeve, therefore. 


*TecUfy the anomaly." — .. . — — 

'Then 7^000 l«forare, a quarter of Manyotiherepllesareehcouragiiig.' fhaUtwjn Pf 
: the urtiqn;s membership, gaAered for MrSamsSilkin (Labour. Souihwark 155!, 

■ ... siDiB lor anv one to suanest that a 


■ tt lobby In what come to be the and Dulwich) , says he sympathises 
turning point of that pay campaign.' strongly and will supitort any Far- 
Nowfouryearslater,whentne&ue liantenlary action. 

•; to not money but job security and the Mr-WmlamWaldcgrave (Conserva- 
fuiureofunlTOismcsilhelecluroR w tlve, Bristol West) says he has had lone 

• IS! be. stirred.; At their lest conversations lyitb Mr Mark Carlisle 

they passed a motion, con? “purged caution. He was particularly 

• concerned about- the speed of the pro- 

Slratefiy with haRlIv -a "murmur- a nmrrl (•hnnnaa " 


:i‘ 




' strategy mtb hardly a . murmur; a 
.motiqii which in pr^otis yean would 
Mvo been rapidly dismissed because it 

poUiIcid hahdbook.isays that 
thb unit tning to be efone in a campaian 
to to write to MPs. So far leueiaJiaYe 




posed changes, . , “ 

oi^'i North East) says he will 

ihS ? on approach; to minUtcri 
5SS¥i. overseas student, question 

and the grant aUocatioa. • ' 

Among those Labour MPs pled^ng 


ly® fo' any one to suggest that a 
tuiure Labour Government can, within 
a short space of time, change the 
^n^^nonccs of present Government 

' • Mr Fred Mulley (Labour, Park) a 
former education minister, first de- 
interest - his daughter is an 
AUT member--' and then says he would 
be extremely, disappointed if-a Labour 
Oovernment did not reverre the trend. 
An Individual ,MP Is .unable to rive 
assurances on behalf of a future Gov- 
ernment, particularly when we are oot 

even sure that we shall be re-seleoted to 

be Members of the next Parliament." 



The official Labour position, ns 
summarized by Mr Nell Kinnock 
(Ubour, BedwelUy), is opposition to 
‘full cost" fees for overseas students; 
to the changed system of union financ- 
ing; and to the continual reductions in 
resources in every area of higher 
education. 

also wonts the 'Universities to 
build better relations with, nnd provide 
a better service for, the wider commun- 
is and he Ls “trying to encourage 
discussions between all the areas of 
interest in education after 16 to see 
what system will best provide for the 
Mwcahonal needs of the whole popula- 

Of rourre, not all MPs are rushing to 
mow their concern for the universities. 

(Conservate, 
Rushcliffe) says that it is not possible to 
^mpt any area of public spending 
fr^ the to achieve some econo- 
surprising that 
support for umversitles is under re- 
view.' 

According to him, “ther level , of 
demand for university services has 
dropped to some extent in recent 

/C0T5 t 

(Conservative, 
perbwhire West) says that cuts have to 

be made and it is for you (the AUT^ to 

explain why univenities should be 
sacrosanct when primary and secon- 
dary (juration as weU as many soda] 
security benefits are not ... " 

c*®*" (Conservative, Der- 
bwhire South East) has thought long 
snd hard about the problem. The 
problems of the decrease in the birth 

rate must be faced' and ' the mosf 

Mr Bany Porter (C3onservative,Beb- 

ington and Ellesmere Port) cannot 
SM how education can escape its share 
of the cuts, “nevertheleS,' I have 

th5?u?h2?® “ ''*®y *he evidence . 

P^vided by the univer- 
s tibs and I have made my reservations 
clear to the minister." ^ 

Mr John Watson (Conservative, 


Charlotte Barry 

Skipton) snys he shores ihe conew 
that the north west universities 
be unable to supply indusiry iv 
commerce with necessary skills but* 
.is less convinced by arguments 
ccrnlng stuff reductions and redo 
dancics. 

Mr Fred Silvester (Conservah'^ 
Wlthington) also raises the quesiioiid 
the “inflcxibillly" imported into 
system hy tenure. “There are ccrt*lB| 
some people in the universities 
as some commentators who 
that (he present difficulties could ^ 
rise to a healililer and belter stnictoiw 
university system.” , 4 ,. 

The replies show that some oftw 
arguments nre getting tiirougb, 
doubtless rationality will always ctaw 
second to political doterminatlc^ 
achieve thorough economies. 
theless It was a Cabinet decision 
close down any university and oW 
Conservatives are unhappy that W 
are the Oovernment responsibw^ 
what will be the strongest eve/^ 
terventioain tiio running of the un*''‘ 
sities. ' j Ae 

This week the AUT will bwjj^ 
second phase of its campaign wbp ^ 
include a mass writing campa*f“ “S 
lecturere, which if nothing 
mean saturation coverage. 
argue the specific points raised ny f% 
aiw if their points are not met, 
write again and again. , 

There will also be regional mwOg 
with MPs and with members W - 

House of Lords and la London 
be timed to cdndde with dlscu^ 
on the Swinnerton-Dyer pmp^ 
Tlie AUT is also going to aPPj2 
members of the Eurbpean 
and trv to oat b debate. Darticulatv 


a mass lobby and then tne eiDp* ^ 
will turn, dependingonthe detail ° ^ 
letters and subsequent events* m 
courts and the campuses. 
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The cost of keeping the past 
for the future 


While London University colleges 
were reeling last week from the shock 
ofproposeaGovernmentcuis, another 
national institution, the British 
Museum, was planning its strategy to 
offset the worst effects of its insuf 
-ficient budget. 


The BM has for the past two years 
avoided making major reductions, 
mainly through gooo management. 


But It now proposes to step up its 
campaign to raise funds from the 
private sector simply In order to be able 
to continue Its renovation programme 
to bring the museum into the 20ih 
century, as well as to ensure that its 
galleries and collections continue to be 
seen by both scholars and the public. 

Indeed, it is vital for the museum to 
raise extra finandal support so that its 
programme of improvements and dis- 
plays of collections arc not affected by 
long delays. The BM’s grant is actually 
higher than any of the other museums. 
For 1981-82 it reccivcdillmcomparcd 
to last year's £ I Om, which of course in 
real terms is not an increase. Over £9in 
of this allocation goes towards general 
running costs and £1.6m towards ac- 
quisitions. This sum is only surpassed 
by the Tate Gallery. In addition there 
is a maintenance grant from the De- 
partment of Ihe ^vironincnt. 

Any minor or major increase in this 
budget or any of the other museums is 
unlikely as the Government appears to 
have adopted a policy of encouraging 
private patrona^ of the arts. 

Earlier this year, Mr Paul Channon, 
Minister for the Arts, said that he 
would continue to encourage private 
sponsorship of the arts. He stressed 
mat there were mutual benefits and 
that compunies should realise thut “urt 
events” provided good publicity for 
them. 

The BM, which has taken this on 
board, is surprisingly not planning any 
nationwide appeal to raise the £3m 
needed to renovate the upper gal- 
leries. 

Dr David Wilson, former professor 
of medieval archeology at university 
College and now director of the BM, 
says that a wide appeal would not serve 
theirpurpose as the money is needed in 
small sums of £150,000 - because the 
galleries take three to four years to 
complete. But some suspect that Ihe 
real reason is to avoid emoarrassing the 
Government by publicizing the 
museum’s lack of funds. 

llie museum’s strategy is basically to 
identify people with business interests 
in the areas they display, or founda- 
tions and individuals who are keen to 
fund museums because of their in- 
terests in the arts. At the moment they 
are seeking people interested in the 
post Renaissance as the collection is 
currently situated in a corridor and 
they wish to open it up. 


appeal would 
I the money is i 


Patricia Santinelli 
describes the British 
Museum’s determined 
efforts to raise the 
money essentiai for 
its programme of 
improvements 

“Basically we operate through Ihe 
old boy network, then there is Ihe 
British Museum Society, the trustees 
and an appeals committee. It works, 
but nevertheless it is a heavy and long 
task,” Dr Wilson says. 

Nor is success assured. Recently a 
major shippins group declined to fund 
any of the collections. In spite of their 
known support for the arts. 

Yet Dr Wilson points out (hat they 
arc not particular ahoul what kind of 
company wishes to fund them and they 
are quite prepared lu name the gallery 
after them. FIc discreetly refuses to 
name any previous donors on the 
grounds that it might highlight one 
contribution above another. 

Out visitors to the BM may well he in 
for a shock at some future dale when 
they discover the name of a well- 
known fishfingers manufacturer grac- 
ing the door of a prehistoric, Roman, 
Egyptian or other gallery. 

^What is important is that the BM 
should fulfil Its role in stimulating 
people to think about Ihe past. I want 
them to look at something and realize il 
could not be seen elsewhere and that 
this is both exciting and a privilege as it 
represents part m our history,” Dr 
Wilson says. 

Both the BM's success in raising 
funds so far and its ability to stimulate 
will be in evidence when the Egyptian 
Sculpture Gallery opens in September. 

Although the gallery is still in the 
final stages of contruction, it is already 
excitingly different. For example, the 
famous Pharaoh tombs are now posi- 
tioned in the dark with light subtly 
shining through an aperture recalling 
the atmosphere that must have existed 
when they were first discovered. 

The gallery's opening will mark the 
completion of renovation of all the 
major lower galleries which began 
after the Second World War. It will 
also be a monument to joint Govern- 
' ment and private funding. The price 
tag was £^,000 and the work took 
three to five years to complete. 

In addition, through a generous 
donation from the wolfson Founda- 
tion, the BM was able last month to 
open the first part of galleries showing 
the development of classical sculpture. 

The recently opened Wolfson Gal- 
lery contains Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions which record gifts, treaties and 
regulations, includii^ a major central 
piece of the dedication by Alexander 














cause of its important contribution to 
scholarship. 

He stresses that the service to scho- 
lars which come in thousands every 
year is not as yet threatened. It remains 
the first priority of the museum and 
continues to be the first job 
academics after the upkeep of the 
^collection. However, ine DM's own 
contribution to scholarship has already 
been affected mainly tnrough res- 
tricted travelling expenses. 

Dr Wilson points out that he is not 
worried about his acquisition budget 
cither. So far they have never run out 
of funds and if they do there is always 
the National Heritage Fund. Recently 
the BM purchased a Michaelangelo 
drawing, a L7th century gold cup and a 
treasure trove from Pentney. Norfolk. 

What is dcfiiiitely of great concern, 
says Dr Wilson, is the state of the 
building, especially theupper galleries. 
Here floors need to be reinforced, and 
ulihough some Government money 
was forthcoming, it was not sufficient 
to complete the work. Two floors 
which represent a fire hazard remain to 
be done at a cost of £500,001). More- 
over, there are 11 acres of roof which 
need to be kept watertight, and the 
installation of central heating which is 
incxistcnl in some galleries. 

Renovation work has only just be- 
gun. Il will take U) years anil cost, at a 
conservative esiimnie, X.tni. Ilie first 
part in need of refurbishing is the 
medieval gallery hut the European and 
classical sections lire also in need. 

At the moment a part of Ihc latter is 
on exhibition. 7/ic images of Aitgttsius 
traces the dcvciopincnl of tne Emper- 
ur's public iniaec from the beginning of 
his career in 44BC as heir to Julius 
Caesar, to images of Aue^ustus made 
ufter his death when he is likened to a 
god. 

Tliis use of special exhibitions is the 
only way the BM can currently hope to 






KfaigRamessuslKc. lS04-1450BC),oneoftheEgyptiannn(lqui(iesa( (he 
British Museum 


the Great of the Temple of Athena. 

Dr Wilson hopes that this wilt be 
more than a study room and will 
interest a wide variety of people, 
especially as it is unique m showing the 
development of the classical world. 

In about 18 months visitors will also 
have access to the Towncley Galleries 
which will contain rarely seen Roman 
as well as Greek sculptures such as that 
of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

Visitors will be able to see the 
incomparable Towncley collection of 
antique Roman sculpture of marble, 
bronze and ierracota which formed 
classical tastes in this country. 


Charles Townely acquired the col- 
lection which is largely derived from 
excavations in Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood in the closing decades of me • 
18th century. A trustee of the BM. he 
promised to bequeath the works, but 
after his death m 1804 il had (o be 
purchased for £20,(KKI. Now recog- 
nition which was awarded to Elgin is 
finally to come to Towneicy. 

Dr Wilson is quite philosophical if 
not energetic about fund raising. But 
he does believe too that ihe Govern- 
ment ought to invest more heavily in 
museums and in parliculartheBM, not 
only because it is a major attraction for 
three million tourists a year but be- 


Tliis use of special exhibitions is the 
only way the BM can currently hope to 
show all its collections. It docs inis in 
cycles and focuses on pariiculnr 
aspects and details of an aren. 

Dr Wilson says ho is also particularly 
keen to put more pottery onexhibilion 
so that n coherent story of the classical 
world can be told. There is too a great 
need to refurbish the scries of galleries 
of Egyptinn art which are very old 
fashioned but which aiiraci a great 
number of scholars and tourists. 

in addition work is needed on the 
Western Asiatic room, the British and 
Euremean collections, the prehistoric 
and Romano-Dritish and early Byzan- 
tine collections. The 19ih and 20th 
century collections are currently up 
but in a very temporary fashion. Ibey 
are due to open fully later this year 
when work on the galleries has been 
completed. 

Apart from refurbishing Ihe galler- 
ies, Ihe BM is also awaiting the 
departure of the British Libras re- 
ference division to its new building in 
Euston. It plans to use the space to 
bring back the Museum of Mankind 
whi^ is currently cramped in Burling- 
ton Gardens and needs twice the space 
il occupies. The medieval and prehis- 
toric Romano-British departments are 
also due for expansion, as many of 
their collections cannot be shown. 


David Walker looks behind Dr David Lane’s new appointment at Birmingham University 

Scene: die Ukrainian city of Kiev. demand. Afl 

Shortly after leaving the ^utnik hotel; mi * 1 O 1 lot of effort 

Ihe S 0 C 10102 V proiessor who 


trying espraally hard to remain unde- 
tected. So all the way on the tram to the 


The sociology professor who 
came in from the cold 


suneillanra came in irom ii 

There are not many British sociolog- 
ists who could have such a sub-IeCaiire sodologlsts have had a welfare epneem Professor Lane's interest was stimu- 
plot woven about them. In fact there to about British society. Wider issues lated while an undergraduate at Birm- 
oiily one: Dr David Lane, newly- have not been reflected." inaham nihe l9S0s: itwasthcn.andis 


plot woven about them. In fact there to about British society. Wider issues 
only one: Dr David Lane, newly- have not been reflected." 
appointed professor at the University Elaborating the point. Professor 
or Birmingham, Russian-speaker and Lane reveals nimselr as a radical in a 
reputable student of Soviet politics and quiet and scholarly sort of way. For his 
society. studies of how Soviet and otfier East- 

About Kiev he is diffident; he has ern bloc societies actually work are a 
been the subject of low-grade KGB standingcriticismof two groups of his 


ted." ingham In Ihe l9S0s: it was then, and is 

3oint, Professor still, a centre for Russian studies. 


as a radical in a HisOxfordD.Philthesisset the tone 


Professor Lane explains his focus 
this way. Too many people, he says, try 
Russian studies. to understand the Soviet Union as 
ill thesisset the tone “merely" a totalitarian society; they 
Instead of running fail to give enough weight to Kussian 
11-known ground of culture or to the dynamTcs common to 
Russian communist ail industrializing societies. 

It the social roots of Soviet foreign policy decisions, for 
example, have to be explained with 
: appointments at some reference to the internal struc- 
:x and Cambridge ture of Soviet politics. “The outcomes 
ith visits to the East of decision are not a raliqnal calculus of 
ra of 0 reputation what to in the best interests of Soviet 
la itself. “I am quite communism, but much more compli- 
Soviet Union and for cated." 

ome to be seen as a He hns emphasized the ndaptabillty 
ns that they regard of the'Soviet system. In a recent study 
e as stronger llian of the Soviet industrial worker, he 
concluded that sociul tensions were 
not, the path of bound torise in response to inadequate 
an to not smooth. Soviet economic performance. Yet his 
has to be done on study of how Soviet enterprizes work- 
ala. “Tlie extent of ed convinced him .tho system could 
nail, yet not as small accommodate the acquisitive demands 
jme, and it is getting of tlie Soviet worker, 
the time and re- In the United States the expertise 
>r proper research in behind that judgment would be In high 


observation on some, perhaps most, of sociolopcal colleagues. One Is marx- 
his recent visits to the Soviet Union, It tots, embarrassed by inequality and 
only matters when the secret police class ^vision within communist 


quiet and scholarly sort of wav. For his for his later work. Instead of running fail togiveenou^ 
studies of how Soviet and other East- over the fairly well-known ground of culture or to the ay 
ern bloc societies actually work are a pre-revolutiona^ Russian communist all industrializing s> 
standingcriticism of two groups of his ideas, he looked at the social roots of Soviet foreign pi 
sociologcal colleagues. One 1s marx- Lenin's parly. example, have to 


of two jn-oups of his ideas, he looked at the social roots of 
igues. One 1s marx- Lenin's parly, 
by inequality and His subsequent appointments at 
within communist Birmingham, Essex and Cambridge 


interfere with his research work, and societies. The others are liberal theor- were punctuated with visits to the East 
that has happened only rarely -though ists prone to generalize about indust- and tne beginnings of o reputation 
at present an unexplained hold-up ui rial society when they lake all their' within Soviet Russia itself. “I am quite 
his ^tting a visa is worrying. evidence from the United States and positive about (he Soviet Union and for 

Professor Lane is patently a scholar the West and remaln blithely ignorant that reason have come to be seen as a 
rather than a secret agent. His promo- about the second largest industrial friend; whii^- means that they regard 
tion to a chair at Blrmlngnam to society in the modern world. criticisms from me as stronger llian 

recognition of the solid weight of his Por all (hat Professor' Lane’s work those of others." 
work on social stratification in the stands by itself in sociology, he . has 
Soviet Union. travelled through some ofthe disci- 


work on social stratincation in the stands by itself in sociology, he. has But friendly or not, the path o( 
Soviet Union. travelled through some ofthe disci- research in Russian is not smooth. 

It is also a vindication of someone pline’s hottest spots - Including the Painstaking work has to be done on 
who stands outside the mainstream of sociology department at Essex Uni- published Soviet data. “Tlie extent of 
his subject. He told 77ie THES in a versityin the late 1960s. (Henone the verygooddaiaissmall,yetnolassmall 
recent interview: “One’s career pros- less remains sane and sensible.) as some people assume, and it is getting 

pects ore not so rosy in sociology it one Having learnt Russian in the Royal better. However the time and re- 


pectSBJ 

studies 


I not so rosy 
a foreign 


n sociology it one 
society. British 


Having learnt Russian in the Royal better. However the time and re- 
Air Force during national service, sources required for proper research in 


that reason have come to be seen as a 
friend; whidi- means that they regard 
criticisms from me as stronger llian 
those of others." 

But friendly or not, the path of 
research in Russian is not smooth. 
Painstaking work has to be done on 
published Soviet data. “Tlie extent of 


demand. After all. the CIA devotes a 
lot of effort to predicting the Soviet 
future. Professor Lane's Russia- 
studying colleagues in the United 
States stand close to government. 

But perhaps by temperament, 
perhaps oy ideology, Professor Lane 
has little todo with me Foreign Office - 
a reflection, he says, less on him than 
on academic and government attitudes 
in Britain. If asked he tniglit say things 
to the powers that would not be 
especially welcome: that he does not 
believe in the theory of Soviet expan- 
sionism; that the Russians are not os 
aggressive as the Reagan-Thalclier 
adminislralions believe; That th^alh 
to disarmament being taken by Chan- 
cellor Schmidt of West Germany looks 
about right. 

But l^ofcssor Lane is content to 
fight academic rather than politico] 
battles. One of his jobsal Birmingham, 
lie says, will be to emphasize the need 
within sociology for comparative stu- 
dies of the socialist societies. “There's 
areal intellectual imbalance. Although 
people claim to be. concerned with 
industrial society their too often ignore 
the socialist states. (Just as students of 
the developing countries ore too oRep 
ignorant or the 'developing societies' of 
%viet Central Asio.)^ 

Such a view identifies Professor 
. Lane as peripheral to British sociology 
- but probably will worthy of survra- 
Jance by the fCGB< 
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Events 


EXHBITIONS 

Sa a-a- ssir^ 

r«Vbiv fc The Holt Street 
JrilMS"®'’""’- '■ho.ographs by 

Pnotographso/Workine CJass Life <>» 
Bmam from /fijp to fjtg* ^ 

nn^toi' ?« Gallery. 
Bnstol. Liibeikin and Tectorr-’ 

i«rniL^ D 26. ilea Centre fo^ 

n*®“®«rces, Kennington . 

l^ndon. Modem Art From Mccain- 
i*)' jn;® 28 Vorkshlre Sculpture 
Renewal of Some Mystic SyfTf 

n,Vnrd nSi ^I'niolean Museum. 

j D W S!‘*ckiiL‘y; Slnec designs 
^ ^'^ff«‘.s/and fhe Magi^ 

Scottish Nnllonaj 
(»flllcr> of Modern An, IWio Chicago^ 

I i-in'^iirh ■ }'•** Lefevre Gallery, 
of alt ’ Century works 

Art oitiJlf Museum of Modern- 
l9TO-8o! ^“‘^Kossoff. Paimirigs- 

Victoria and Albert 
PhoTo Masters of 


v.«Uv A«h°- G-llery. Onl' 

Iton Vlenh^r B?" of Eduen- 

Unilverslly.'nteuni^g^jjy Art Collec- 


EVENTS 


Md ball^ at i of sonfij 

Hall University Great 

Hall, 7.W ^m. Tickets from £1 to £3* 

Carndrjh' s"'^|f , 

WnMPH in CfcJ.L ' Manchester, Tnc 
lo^O i.m to ^ 

I nn Jnn 5rW?"^ **»*>. Chlchcle RoB^ 
l£ r arihhl?' Music fro*” 

the Canbbean, 7.30 p.m. £1. 

Mlddits^'lJirt * ^”*= Music Centre. 

“ "is: 

stni£enlalist3?3 p"i, y™"* 

Music Centre- 
BSs J.m't'i'”™". D'bossy and 

veijj?! Hall. HuU Un*" 

MoziJi airf SieihStw'"""'®'' 
versi"v Hall, Hull U«‘“ 

,7 tJinf The 

Schubert and ^ 

verelly Tm Hall, Hull Vnl' 

EdwJ'.d ^£,5’ llartfwSi'Je '^anb^ 
7.30; June 16, ^rhe 


don^ipbreySrti^^^ ^°rT 

sstrR.w?-’,,". 

AcSiSl SvCJlebratlpA^of 

ntoiky Furilip7^'^”'pf' ?Vi 
and u, Ru|g ^^980. tor delills. 


Pieter van der Merwe on the 
exhibition, The Panoramic 
Image at the John Hansard 
Galiery, Southampton Uni- 
versity. 


A f\ 




ARTS 



A broad picture of 
the broad picture 


Oiven the current swinging of financial 
uxes in higher education as elsewhere, 
it is n surprise and pleasure to see the 
opening of a new university art gallery. 
Tlie modest but spacious John Hansard 
Oallery, set in the University of South- 
jirnpto'n’s pleasant gardens, will be all 
the more welcome i[ its later offerings 
rnatch that with which it lias opened its 
career. 

The PuNonirNic Image is a subject 
vvhich hns fuelled various research 
theses in the last 20 years, particularly 
where it relates to the history of 18tn 
jincl 19lh Century stage scenery and 
pre*cinenia pictorial entertainments. 
Little however - with the notable 
exception of Richard Altick’s Show oj 
l^onaon (1978) -< has reached the 
public domain either in printed or 
exhibition form. The Southampton 
show is not only in touch with this 
eeneral theatrical area but extends the 
theme more widely into the motives, 
formats and media of panormaic art 
and the historical periods in which the 
“wWe-acreen" image has worked its 
curious spell over artists and specata* 
tors alike. 

Durer's woodblock Siege of a For- 
tress (1^27), the earliest item, im- 
mediately sets the key of detached, 
nanative observation, which is a cen- 
tral feature of panorama. Lurking ana 
hill, the artist spies out the mstant 
slaughter below; from outside the 
frame, the viewer spies on both. The 



eclectic. Wenceslaus Hollar's meticu- 
lous watercolours of Tangier; original 
sketches for a Paris panorninii by 
Henry Barker - whose father invenieil 
the true 360^ “Panorama" in 17K7 unJ 
brought the word itself into the lun- 
nage; the architect’s drawings for the 
long-vanished “Colosseum^ panor- 
ama building in Regent’s Park; touris- 
tic travelogue panoramas, toy panor- 
amas, broadsheets, playbills and 
“guidebooks" for panoramas. There is 
a superb but deteriorating six-foot 
drawing of Old Cairo ( 1839) by David 
Roberts, one of the masters of the 
theatrical branch of the art, but unfor- 
tunately little on the moving varieties 
or Daguerre’s famous Diorama. Mov- 
ing into the age of the camera, it is 
however appropriate that Daguerre's 
own transition from scene painter to 
pioneer photographer should be repre- 
sented oy an 1844 Daguerrotype 
panorama of Paris, while the later 19th 
century enthusiasm for panoramic 
photography is copiously demons- 
trated. 

Some of this is rather repetitious and 
not helped by awkwara labelling. 
Nonetheless, much of it shows the 
ability of a form which ostensibly relies 
on breadth to bring out telling tope 
graphic, atmospheric and social detail. 
San Francisco burning after (lie 1906 
earthquake and related views, supply 
aome awesome examples among the 
larac subjects. 

Is the panoramic image, as Dr 


_ - I ........ B.I 6^1 

Sweetman suegests. a form which 
succeeds by diffusion rather than c 
centration? After seeing this show I 


w .taamenta- succeedsb 

tion or distortion of panoramic space 
bring elements of time and movement 
into the flat plane. Eric Renner's 
i^in-holc wmera Ice House. Ticul. 

,,iex\co (1969) and Richard Ross's gum 
bichromate pnnts are among many 
striking examples. The techniques 
themselves sometimes invite humour 

Ssca? «nd original exhibitii^n: 

spMkiM)Th2*^lai£hI‘u' 

speaking) the vanety U impressively tonan stage designer and marine artist. 


ion rather than con 

jeeing this show I am 

not sure whether Its fascination does 
not rather lie in a paradox - the 
appearance of diffusion but in fact 
compressing the elusive peripheries of 
vision into a clear and concentrated 


span. At any rate, this question is only 
one of man^ raised by this stimulating 


Looking back - in anger 
and affection 
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Lynne Truss mi Ihe two 
Natioiiul Stmlenl Draiiiu Fes- 
tivnl prnductiims lirmiithf 
from Hull for tt single .slmw- 
lii|; lit the Muyfnir Tiieitlre. 
!.ondoii lust mniitli. 


Till.- two pri/i'-winniiig NSDI- piinltu 
linns provided bcluccn iticin an cvvii 
iiiunf undiliilcil numnltiguc .*1 l\ntitnt 
of Sitnih hy ( ‘amline ISi^li is a 

25-n\imitc excursivm it\l« h*w inicivsi- 
ing it was to be u great lr.iuic aelress in 
the 18lh Century. Kennfay‘\ ('hihht'n 
hy Kuhert Patrick, is an altmtsi inter- 
minable five-liaiKled moan .ilioiii hou 
hlnodv awliil it vv.is to itudm* tlio 
lymis.' 

Thu .Siddons mnnologne. given h\ 
Rebecca Harbord, is adtiiessed l«i 
Gainsborough, the opening and clos- 
ing image liuiiig a recunstruclion of his 
famous portrait of her. Limitcil bv its 
length, the play lemls lo rush its 
subject, attempting in the same breath 
to both describe the lady's (xt]mlar 
reputation and also to refute it, making 
lines like “1 am not so cold a statue as 
(hey say" serve (he piirjtose of both 
aims. This is a little bewildering, but if 
little concrete fact emerges one is given 
a very strung impression of a |K‘rsonal- 
ily and of an acting ability, samples of 
wnich- the dying lielvidcra in Otway's 
Veniee Preserved, and tlie sleepwalk- 
ing Lady Macbeth - were excellently 
realized by Miss Harliord. wliosc 
appropriately virtuoso iicrforniance 
was particularly remiirkiibie fur not 
making the customary confusion Ik*- 
tween un “actor" and his roles. 

Avnriciousncss was one of the less 
attractive features of Mrs Hidtlon's 
rcputqtiun. To prove that she could 
sometimes he gunuroiis this play has 
her describe u benefit pcrfurmance »4ie 
once ^ave for a retired actor, on ifie 
occasion of which she was ohiiged to 
perform nlungNidu a cast not mte of 
whom she had ever seen before eii- 


bviMiise iheir uU‘alsh8ver«„u. 
MU KV.U1SC they SM iK 
li.iviiigcrowiiUH»cornip[i5 

liiem Ihev see ihcmielmS 
nealiires helpless to lejveaJ,} 
meiu. w hile it's 

l....k wh.ii ilieyvcaonetoBrJ^ 
is.mpl.um IS scAMly oriM 

eontcM of American drsnu. jSiw 
Millei lor one. dealt wiihC 
kind t»f poblem in his l%titnJ5 
for /h*- Afny,ir:'rmdoin'Sg, 
e\ei did Its fust that Ihn l 
\ h.ingeil it armind , . . 

•lown the line it get? chatiMdaS 
into something had." The iK 
that Miller, being a dramiiiii,^, 
his char.H'teis to inlermplttost 
and he makes (hem uulntA 
sell-pilv. 

A|Ui! from miividingsnttni 

ity to do an AmcricBn «sai,b 
Chiidrett would SKnbfi 
little lo actors, whn havetagtl 
selves firmly intocharacteradHe. 
nothing hut ciimplain about 
pl.iy is often chtMen by amika i 
p.-iiiies perhaps because, partibirj 
the actors feel justtned ia plutfi 
the characters for all they^tgt: 
was certainly the impreulo&|k 
the Westfield production, 
cast giving collectively (ix rttitu 
seaitively) u fine perfonnanee,BD 
with particular honouis |K) 
Katherine Thnniiu os the uin^ 
Kennedy-worshij^ng Wntb, t 
W.IS so convincinidv pailieikh 
found myself wonylng about kn 
would get lutmc after the ihoi.) 
most unsyinpallieticcharacttrsi!} 
Konn wiiosc cnt.ilogue of pa 
marching and drugs becoinr 
wearing, luii Emine 


Rolarrts managed to makeitw 
It had been genuinely impotusi:) 
iltoiigh imfortuiialeiy 


countering on singe. Kennedy's <W- 
dreii IS one of the few plays (and this Is 
not. I think, to Its credit) in which an 


actor i^nccd in such a [Kisilioii would 
suffer little or no discomfort, siiue 
mtornctlon between Ihe cast is inimm- 
nl. consisiina iniilnly in not blfK-kiiiu 
each other from view, 

_ For those who ilon'i know the phiy. 
It IS set in 1974 and its iiiesMige is itmi 

m/n ly’H? BUlhugC of tlu* 

U(»0s . I'lvc people, each alone in a 
bnr (not iicccssmily the same one) 
describe the ideals Hint insptied their 
lives III the sixties; Jl-K, diug-ewUurc. 
nviim-ganle ihuaire, glainoiir. Iliev 
now fed sorry for lliciiisdves mit 


the ' prciiomiimmly petulmi § 
(shaied by Virdnia Kiulc{iIf('ui(J 
sex-gialdess inrln) which «2Sl» 
only by the gmalcmnic timin|ofla 
temairs av.iiil-gurdc Sparcti Cei 
thmiglii . might have luokeauria 
od more vulnerable. »ifihx 
were used to beiiiu pushed uoiHi 
nerhaps her iurimrfanhiy 
liced lo provide a arciilcrcwiin^ 
tlio most vulnciitble of iheoiilri* 
the Vielmini (il who In ibe^’ 
the pliiy IS Memlilyenizcdbyuf^ 
his inululity lo imikc sense 
Draiiuitic imaiologucisill^' 
in its way. Inn it is not ilteosbA'! 
tire most -eonvineing way 0[(W 
acting ahilitv. Moth [imiiidpr 
the iiiipiessimi of being Adt'’)* 
leis, ienvtng one iielilfig W * • 
thew tiilcnlcd peiqik wodM ® 
icui driimii. 


Lancaster 
conference 
for the arts 


Ilia 08 AAI 

for /Ae *^»B*unuana rvates. me 
thrust bf this was that those responsbile 
for arts support and for education must 
collaborate closely at both national and 
local level., , 

the Crafts Council arq themselves 
collaboratingon a course for artists- ' 
administrators and adult educators. It 
is to be held at St. Martin's College. . 
LancMler between July 20 and 23. 

The initiatiye for the courM follows 

the considerable work dono since the 
publication of tlw report to encourage 
finks between iihe subsidized arts and 
adult educauoji sectois. At Lancaster. 

says (he Arts Council, aii attempt will 
be made ip consolidate what has 
already been learnt, and to consider 
more fully the worklngmethods and 
educailpnal processes that should be 
' applied. 

There are still two weeks to run for • 
the exhibition of modern art from 
Mozambique at the ILEA Centre for 
Learning Itoources in Kennington 
Lane, South East London - 

Perha--*' 
best exp 

and wfiteron A...«, pnsii uraviason 
“The end of foreign rule was marked 


by a huge release of self-expression ; 
and the transition to Indopcndcnm - 
the joys and the sorrows- is charted In 
w work of the Mozambican artists. 
They show conclusively, not 'what 
Europeans think we think, but what wc 
think ourselves."' 

Certainly the principle motifs 
running throuj^ the work on ^cw are 
the long-standing sense of oppression 
under Portuguese rule, and the 
growing sense of self-determination 
since indejMndence. 

ThecoUection is on loan from ihe 
National Museum in Maputo. 



Further details; 9808798. 


Wakefield 


Per^ap’sthe^lwS S }$51a?theM 

exhibiUon.theftilimieXUl 


Atienipi ala Formal Hrneival of. Some 

My-'itit'-Symhols, 

2H, « 

One Ilf the hlstorlmi’s most 

irooMcntlychosen perindsfor .siieciitl 

study, the niKi-l7ln C'untury, is now 
the subject of an Open Unlvcralty iirh 
course which studunts may take on its 

commuting themselves ui a deuree 

^^venieeiuh Century [insland; A 
Changiag Culture /d/a-ftiWcxnmines 
the tran»ormalion which was liikina 
place in society at that lime, focusina 
on the civil war. The concept of cliuiiac 

science urc 

X pS 

Altogether 13 arts courses, hisiinff Id 
ninths and starting in February 19^ 

AswiththeOU's 
othercourses^tudentssiudy at home 

Mhoir own thne from specially wrilion 
SES"?;"*®*' h*roadeists" 

Greece m..m HO 

lS90-l9ii- 

Man's Rnil Mudiemaita; 



Next molUli sees ^ 

one-man cxIiibHion 


one 
drio 

HI (he lIolHWoiiiiy 

KingsRond.London.He^jj^ 

Icciureral WlinbkdonWj^r ■ 
iindhn»iuughtai,amo;&j''* 
instiiiitioits. Molusljne. ‘ 


The British disease seems to offer one 
clear symptom for diagnosis. The Civil 
Service needs to be reformed. There is 
a wider consensus on this proposition 
than on any other aspect of what might 
be labelled the British disease. Over 
the past 20 years pressure for chance 
has mounted both outside and inside 
the Civil Service Externally, two major 
enquiries into the performance of the 
CivilService.have been mounted: the 
Fulton Report in the 1960s was fol- 
lowed by the report of the general 
sub-committee of the expenditure 
committee in the 1970$ - better known 
as the “English" Report from the name 
of the chairman of the committee, 
liiere have been major internal re- 
views of staffing policy, both as an 
Immediate response lo Ihe Fulton 
Report and then later in the 1970s in 
the Review of the Administrative 
Trainee scheme. Discontent among 
the so-called "professionar classes has 
provoked inicrnul reviews within the 
Civil Service. 

The politicians have demonstrated 
their dissatisfaction with the existing 
Civil Service order. The Labour Gov- 
ernment between 1964 and 1970 
brought in with it a number of sym- 
pathetic left-wing economists. Sonic 
account of that episode, and of much 
else about the mumigement of 
nationalized imliistricK. can be found in 
Christopher I'ostcr's I'olitiis, Finance 
anti Role of Evonomics , one of the best 
and, alas. Ic.'ist used bonks iiboul 
modern British government. The 
Health administration, in its turn, 
arrived in power in 1970 with n business 
team to ginger up the Civil Service. 
The Central Policy Review Staff (the 
“lliink Tank") was established as a 
further stimulus both to change and to 
ministerial control of the Civil Service. 
A whole new system of review, PAR 
the Programme Analysis and Review 
mtem), was introduced to force the 
Civil Service to plan its activities more 
rationally. When Labour returned to 
power in 1974, the lessons of the 1960s 
gave rise to new experiments in rein- 
rorcing ministerial control of the Civil 
Service. Ministers were encouraged id 
attach to themselves special advisers 
brou^t in from outside the Civil 
ServiM. These fell into two categories; 
ODe;senior figures, typically academics 
with specialist knowledge in particular 
areas, such ns Professor Abel-Smjih at 
DHSS and. two; more junior, more 
political figures such as Jack Straw, 
also at the DHSS. Only with the return 
to power of the Conservatives in 1979, 
have expedients for adapting the op- 
erations of the Civil Sendee ceased to 
be a hallmark of a new government. 
Instead, Mrs Thatcher nas concen- 
trated her dissatisfaction with the Civil 
Service into the task of trying rigorous- 
ly to cut it back in size and activity. Tlie 
^IJticians, it seems, are generally 
agreed, whatever their other diffen 
ences, that the present state of the Civil 
Service will not do. 

The Civil Service itself seems hardly 
tp disagree. The past 20 years have 
seen a set of administrative changes 
that can be explained only in terms of 
officials' dissatisfaction with the run- 
ning of the maebine. Take the control 
bfpublicexpenditure as an example. In 
1961, lamid a rush of enthusiasm for 
Improving the rationality of decislon- 
mraiu, a grandiose new scheme for 
the panning and control of public 
expenditure was unveiled. Tlie ^stem 
was known as PESC - symptoroalic, 
someAvould say, that the name should 
emphblze with Us last initial C that it 
operates by committee. By 1975 public 
expenditure was out of control in so 
- mahy 'dJtfbrent, senses that lor most' 
practical purposes the grandiose 1961 
reform was replaced by u system of 
cosh limits. Cash limits mean in fact ii 
return to the pre-1961 system of short- 
term cash control, so castigated in Ihe 
Plowden Report that ushered in Ihe 
grand new era of PESC. Other oscillo- 
tions of’offidal foshion in administra- 
tive arrangements can be detected in 
the rise and fall of liirg? departments. 

Originally in the mid to late 1960s, 
large departments had been advocated 
by senior civil servants already im- 
pressed by the failure of the new PESC 
system to deliver any improvement in 
rational decision making. The reaction 
of this group of civil servants around 
Sir Winiam Armstrong in the Civil 
Service Pepariment, newly estab- 
lished in 1968, was to despair of getting 
governments to look at their policies 
across, the board. At least they 
thqu^t, one could make (he official 
maemhery face the conflicts and trade- 
, .0% In policy making in relatively 
jimiled areas. Hirovt^ in road en^neers 


When in doubt blame the 
bureaucracy 


/T'-.n?'' 


NOyininisUpM. 



with the urban planners, if the prob- 
lems of urban transport and the en- 
vironment are to be rationally looked 
at. Their most successful achievement 
was in doing just this by the creation by 
the Department of the Environment. 
Their worst failure was in the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, which 
started life in 1970 with ministerial and 
official heads much less powerful than 
those at the DoE, but faced by prob- 
lems less tractable intellectually and 


In our continuing series on 
“the British Disease,’* David 
Shapiro examines one of tlie 
patient's vital organs, the 
Civil Service 


politically. By the late 1970s, however, 
the fashion had veered against large 
Energy had been sub- 
:he DTI in the dying daw 
administradon; the DtI 


departments. Energy had been sub- 
tracted from the 
of the Health 
had been thoroughly broken iip on the 
return of Labour in 1974. Transport 
was re-created out of the DMartmeni 
of the Environment when Callaghan 
succeeded Wilson as Prime Minister. 
These were, in part, political decisions; 
biit the politicu decisions mirrored an 
increasing dissatisfaction among offi- 
cials about the unwieldy size and 
operation of the new large depart- 
meuls. 

A third sign of the bureaucrats’ own 
worries has been the reinforcement 
over Ihe last 20 years of machinery for 
policy co-ordination at the centre of 
government. This reinforcement has 
now reached such a size where officials 
seriously question whether the machin- 
ery- for policy co-ordination has not 
been ciinunced to Ihe point where it 
makes policy co-ordination either un- 
desirable or impossible. Until around 
1960, policy co-ordination was done 
through a small Cabinet Secretariat 
and through the Treasury. Since then, 
the Cabinet Office has grown enor- 
mously in size with the development of 
slatistfcal services and the addition of 
the Central Policy Review Staff. In 
1968, ihe old Establishment's side of 
tlie Treasury was taken out to form the 
nucleus of the Gvil Service Deparl- 
ment. That nucleus has almost trebled 
in size over the last decade. There are 
three main criticisms current among 
officials about the present state of the 
rovemment's central machinery. First, 
there are now three fairly separate 
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iponsibiity > 


of the Treasury and 



co-ordinating bits of machinery: the 
^ ' , thi 

tops 

co-ordinate tne co-ordinators? 


lating bi 

Cabinet Office, the Treasury and the 


'Ury ai 

Qvii Service Department, shall 


Second, how can governments expect 
to co-ordinate policy and to control 
expenditure when financial control is 


sityofministerialresponsibilityforihese 
tunctions, how can the Cabinet be 
expected to take the co-ordination of 
policy and its consequences seriously? 
Thera are two Cabinet Ministers re- 
^nsiblc for the TVeasuiy, a further 
Cabinet Minister somewhat shadowily 
responsible for the Civil Service De- 
partment, and the Cabinet Secretariat 
answerable nnminnily fn pan to the 
Cabinet as a whole but, in prnedee, to 
the Prime Minister. It was this that led 
Sir Derek Rnyner recently lo recom- 
mend to (he Prime Minister that the 
Civil Service Department should be 
amalgamated with the Treasury. Of- 
ficials In the two departments clearly 
decided tor their own reasons not to 
welcome this proposal. They managed 
to persuade the Prime Minister that the 
study team should be set such stultify- 
ing questions that the recent report. 


e Mtegrallon of HM Treasury and 
Ihe Civil Service Depariment, can serve 
as a model only of bureaucratic ob- 


strucliunUm. Bui since the report deals 
with questions that would bother no 
sensible Ministers in their right minds, 
it can be predicted that the issue will 
not disap^ar 

argument thus far, to summa^ 
ise, IS that the actions of Civil Servants 
Ibemselves, in the oscillation ol fashion 
over decision-making at the heart of 
government, have demonstrated an 
acceptance of many of Ihe points made 
Bgninst the British Civil Service by Ihe 
politicians. This is not to say that any. 
or even most. Civil Servants, even 
those at the heart of ^'emment, 
would accept the case outlined above. 
Most, 1 suspect, would not. The case 
rests on an analysis of officials' actions, 
not on any survey of their declared 
opinions. 

Wbal then has gone wrong? Diag- 
nosis of the Briiisn Gvil Services has 
thrown up four hypotheses. In order 
of prominence in public debate, but 
perhaps in reverse order of real import- 
ance, the hypotheses are: first, that the 
upper reaches of the Civil Service are 
dominated by people who attended 
Oxbridge, read arts subjects and re- 
ceived their secondary education at 
public schools. Or, in popular terms, 
why staff the Treasury with oboe- 
playing Old Rugbeians? The second 
charge is that the Gvil Service com- 
bines with elitism a remoteness from 
the realities of what it administers. On 
the left than can be illustrated by the 
question of how many senior civil 
servants at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science have educated their 
children in the State secondary system? 
(A question, incidentally, put to me 
with abrasive bitterness oy a middle- 
aged CInss-to-Class promoted princip- 
al in the DOS itself). On the right, this 
charge is well exemplified oy the 
constant feclinfi that the Gvil Service 
hns no appreciutlon of the difficulties 
under wlilch small businessmen and 
tradesmen operate. The third hypoth- 
esis is that a major part of the proolcm 
of the Civil Service stems from its lack 
of responsiveness, either to tlic rail- 
tidans supposedly in control os Minis- 
ters, or to the outside world. Tlie 
failure of civil servants to respond to 
Ministerial instruction, is a widely but 
not universally, held belief among 
politicians. For example, both Mar- 
garet Thatcher and Tony Benn have 
complained in similar terms of civil 
servants' tendency both to argue back 


and lo disregard instructioiu' where 
possible. Fourth, and most serious, is 
the hypothesis that the policy failures 
uilributed to British Government since 
the Second World War can la^ly be 
laid at the door of (he Civil ^rvicc. 
This view became fashionable around 
1960 when the test of government 
efficacy, both political and administra- 
tive, began to be acc^ted as the 
economic growth rate. The Treasury 
Under the Tories by Samuel Brittan. 
was a classic (ext for (his view. Particu- 
lar attention to the alleged mismanage- 
ment of highly costly investment pro- 
grammes has been paid by Professor 
David Henderson and by Mr Duncan 
Burn. Both agree in making serious 
charges of incompetence against the 
civil servants responsible For the hugely 
expensive investment in electricity 
ficneciUion. On this nncrowci point, at 
least some of the force of the criticism 
ha.s been recognized by the Civil Ser- 
vice. 'nic increased emphasis by (he 
Treasury on Treasury oiscount rates 
and the emphasis on training young 
administrators in techniques or invest- 
mentappraisal both bear witness to the 
acceptance of at least pan of the 
charges made by hlcnderson and Burn. 

All this makes a formidable indict- 
ment of the Civil Service, in particular, 
if it could be dcmoiistratcif that Brit- 
uin's relatively slow economic growth 
is to be liiid to ihc way wcrecniil, (rain 
ami ik'ploy our civil servants, (hat 
eiiurgi: would warrant, if proven, a 
lotarrerorni of the cxisliiig Civil Ser- 
vice. For it cun be deinoiistrnicd 
beyond cavil that the elccmrulc above 
nil else wauls a rapid rale of economic 
growth and the consequences that 
could flow from it. But it is at (liis point 
that we hit a serious problem, not only 
ill the political ami |X>pular diagnosis of 
the Civil Service, but also in the 
academic literature about the causes of 
relatively slow and fast rales of econo- 
mic growth. On the one hand, (he 
protcssional economisis who have 
underinken serious international com- 
parisons. such as Denison at Ihc 
Brookings InsUlulioii. have offered 
explanations of the way in which rales 
of eennomie growth differ that do nut 
allow for mucli emphasis on the rela- 
tive coiiipciuncc of nntiunal bureaucra- 
cies. On the other hand, the literuture 
about Britain's rcluiive decline in 
world afluiTs, and in particuliir on its 
relative economic decline, is filled, 
sometimes by the same economists, with 
cries of lamentation at Ihe inefficient, 
inappropriate and misguided policies 
that they claun have been pursued by 
generations of British administrators. 
In defence of the British Gvii Service, 
it could be argued that its critics should 
consider ol least three olteniative 
hypotheses for the relatively slow eco- 
nomic growth of Britain since 1945. 
These are, first, (he disadvantages of 
economic forwardness (with apologies 
lo Alexander Gcrschenkron, for re- 
versing his title); second, the bias of 
British capital markets to (he short- 
term and the consequent neglect of 
long-term investment (the mam thrust 
of Ihe 1970s report by the Wilson 
Committee on the City of London); 
third, the consequences of pressure to 
consume, a pressure represented by 
relative trade union power and by the 


impact of the electoral cycle. 

Returning now to the charge that the 
British .Civn Service is notably unre- 


sponsive both to politicians nominally 
in control and to the general public, we 
need to balance this criticism against 
the opposite charge. Tliose who be- 
lieve that many ol Britain's ills stem 
horn adversary politics must obviously 
argue that in practice the British Civil 
Service has been only too responsive to 
political direction. There is a fairly 
obvious thesis that Britain's ills stem 


from Ihe swings of the political pendu- 
lum. It is not facetious to argue that the 
best 196Us, expansionist, Reynesinn, 


public expcnciiturc-minded adminis- 
tration was that of Macmillan and 
Maudling from 1962, that the most 
humane and effective monetarist ree- 
Ime, well in control of public expendi- 
ture, was that of Wilson and Jenkins 
betwaen 1967 and 1970; that, again, 
(he most energetic dash for growth in a 
manner dear to Labour politicians, 
mounted in the 1970s, was, of course, 
by Mr Heath after 1972; and that, 
finally, (he best post-OPEC monetarist 
regime that we have had so far was that 
of Callaghan and Healey from i^S. 
On this thesis, what Britain nas sui- 
fered from has been Ihe confrontation 
nature of the political battle; and the 
Gvil Service, so fur from being too 
unresponsive to the politicians, would 
have done better in the general public 
interest to try to educate incoming 
continued on page 12 
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In search of a favourable reaction 

the idea of review- Chemie, the publishina house of th^ r 

.5^ *0 German Chemical Societv. Thic ;« f . I ors would certainly not reonnl nir. 


THKT.MEil..l«„F.HEnuCATIONSCPp,^ 


?nrjo’“r^ll7 jX'.i'i' 'c* luldvTo gSn’ a P“'"'f''i?8 -f the 

iitorpnic chemistry ™u"d Lie ^eTtest 5SS' ’^ti' '' 

S^fSj:2 
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journals, such as the Jaunia/ from'the*? ‘''organic journals 

American Chemical which vSe«w! The most 

publish inoi^anic chemistry but whiVh '^’^orablc journal of all, Zeitschift fur 
can in no way be considerd m iio? -L 

game, journals. Theyare.withincheri?s- fnn^uJ Leipzig 

try. multidisciplinary, and will nSrbe - 

considered hew. ' aci 


C 


ors would certainly not regard cur- 
sory refereeing as n handicap (and, 1 
guess, relatively few welcome referees’ 
romments as constructive criticism) 
put there seems no reason why other 
journals should not be able to ncliieve 
similar, short publication times. 

Commercial publishers, particular- 
ly, are always looking for u wider 
constituency, and bio-inorganic chemis- 
try IS one of the growth points of 
inorMnic chemistry. Wheilier it is 
really a discipline in its own right is n 
matter of opinion, but the area has now 
been recognised to the extent of beine 
the subject of a Chemical Society 
Soecialist PennHii-ol i '. 


Chemical Society hL 
enticed for its insU?ena A 

on behalf of the^ lUPAC 


.... ■—incuuniure of 
Chemi.strv on the use of [UPA?k 
organic Nomenclature in icJLk 
Only the academic journals, ffiS 
West, seemed to revise the 
loeica . consisi^ni -i“. ®f 


"CIV. jvutiiaia jciirev nua now nas a Bio nor- 

ilP'1^3 

subseVinHon^nAr'^LS™'.” U“'_e' S™ “"d. '<> isnore the LLsn .“t'P d™* from gUld is one ^ “i! “« 


subscrmtions of the order of 
cent. One asks why, and 
cpmpeiiiion has to offer. I 
these ((ucslions hide others 

a le publish, why do r 

Sh? Is (hpN« nnsilliiM.. ... 


interested. And one can uiE^j 
why. No one wants to rSb dife 
mg authors who often regart gJJ 

their freedom to express thenwlwB 

they wish. UnfortunatriythisisiSf 
Good nomenclature should be aK 
damental a part of a writer’s e*» » 
good grammar. jF 

The second reason to sudwii 
learned cnHoi,) .u..^ 


onoB iwrA ^ suDscnptions they as senior editors, prtciiiiM& 

aie considerable L 

author?to Mnidl* ‘•'”e for 2”^^' contrast, the Chemica]$ock« 

duK ?n ani^ «• ‘*’®y ^A-, ® P™f®«‘onal editorial staff cl 


rademSTbuvSc *he range „d\rtaH y'o T"* swe fiSKhnn??*^ ^r 1° practising, 

isno tonM?nsXe^°cTil^ Slates inorgfnicchemis?w^f°t fi'ng cominem. However, iliscleaJ to SSl P““ a by design, thisbasW 

subw i^M « weakness If may be the « <*oes not really matter to the the past to a gulf between thoses 

do not rJn Pf«P«fativc area. ^ world of science If my next hteiu“."P®^ for the joumili 

cheaper than r«i/uac//o«s is more exoen uPP?*""’ Sooner. proK but tK no 'hose who publish it. 4 enm 

publishes more naaes ^®wer pages, but has no oace S* than later, someone else will Jo publisher ihe^riihi ♦ i commercial reorganization of the ChemicalSodi 

§046) and is wncraM v leld^n h?h ^^arges. Tlie appearance of the journal ^°®s matter newS^^^ Ir^^ ® genesis of the Royal Socitif 

and moreexSgihL^a^^^^^^ " '"oreold-fashibnerffl^^^ SjL?"* J®®™! '«kes two Vmhs Seal P'M®‘ Chemistry is giving us the Am 

first new sneciansi innptpnJ?i"®*^‘ reputation for overlong publication !,®®8®r to publish than another, be- and con^orvaov/ ^®® hidebound bridge this guir through the formili 
was the ‘""'swhichawceriainJfjuffidS ®®i|l® it reaUy does? ’ Souah of active editorial boafds. and, W« 

M<cWrA>S„%i''®»^5 these now average i^out ASJ _!?t.® "«9.n generally given concern* was expanding 'he influence of such boardsisilrw 


ii^si 

Silli -^iS 


joummafs have proliferated. /iwS 5'®a i«? order to fill aviilabli 

founded by a piTvate journals are muci 

in^viduol in Italy, publishes in Ene 3P7 ^ *®J^® worried about pro 

lish, and isslowly risiM in esteem. l?fs has*lSJiS?*®' ^ransaclions^ht 

CnunHfir ia elill *1... ffereeCifandnSi* 


sgSrfSH s^isSSfe 


Blaming 

the 

bureaucrats 

frompagell 

‘ke merits of their 
«Shievenients. This d " 
fence of the Civil Service, if U ■« 

iS"?"*’ **®®M entirely absolvl 
them from guilt. By eveiv criSc’* 

JJ®?®tJ 5 ;the senior civil scrv^its reprV 

S«h’L‘£s^„'’rdr/gi» 

romiiy over a Iweninif"*™?]^' 

• J&®P. *t !* fair to BSJe Whv the Hn'llik 
Q«I Scvice has eho^* Wstt 

■ tocbii;; •' 


^eriiiess of British government has 
greatly incfeased over the nasi 9 n 
■yea«. As .he E,tin;«e, CeEie? 
was changed first into the Expenditure 
Ministers with greater care, with sreat- 

if techoicarSK 

SSm'iSr"^-^ "? attempt to conceal 
from Ministers the range of options 

I ^ formal ternfs the 

I openneu of British government has 
greatly increased over the past twentv 

■^»ss«"a= 5 S,g' 

making extensively. Tlie wilder effi 
clewSh?!.*" 8?™n''t'cnt quite 

»»£a;sas!«K 

~i»sir!as3";a; 

has become even more 
open. The nae over the past twentv 
y?“*J of the professional specialist 
jourtolist has ensured that the readers 
of aenous newspapers are well in- 
^ cCoosc to read - about 

}?f rK?®®®*®* policy formation. This 


sure for™^d pobTcaliorSZ °f 'he pa6k. The 

Wfiether a paper produced So quicflv S?lA*7h ^ ;k'^, two-fold, 
can be properly refereed niou ■* 'hat the learned societv lia« 

questipneS. fut tie reSgZctSl heaSn the 

should not take longer than affi tSS do5 ^?HmIf®p **‘® P®blica- 

? short publication time is HsheV hii VI «?JL “ Pub- 


cuiiuriai ooaras, ana. uwci 
the influence of such boards is lira 
bccomiM evident in the polkj 
Dalton Transactions and in the ip^ 
ance of new Notes and Letter* * 
tions. The pressure from the raeoibi 
of the society is having an effect. 

I he conimerciat pressures of liifi 
tion and limited resources are affe 
ing both academic and commefo 
journals alike. It would be a iragedj: 
academic journals were to sulletOi 
proportionately through la^ ofs 
purees and lack of support, It u is 
duty of the academic community 
ensure that this does not happen. 


gSs I L " P. 7 #«'■'" the Asrkulnml Rm 

ftid.ncy.M.ny.u.h publhheraLlhe acldemic, assSfi 


for being carried out in public. Public 

ted h’ ir *®"t"«s|y aitemp- 

KlJfaS Department of Energy 

L SS ‘*“!sion mak^g 

IS tikely (o.be slowed. Open sovem^ 

™"‘ « ««l™ble in itself oS pound^f 

fhere ICT d o . r '?"^-- PP' 
iMre ivm device for improvins the 

^ciertcy of British government the 

for the most part in conditions of what 
seemed to bejudicrous secrecy, even in • 
the eyes of the rest of WhiSiQl! 


schooiir TTiu "rs* sv'’® p“w«® 

criticisms sS.nT because such 

allhough ob^piaiL Old RuW°' 

JSToVLThTr?wCK’^^^^ 


S h ®‘ These argumentshave arisen 
avSsfJSiVi® ®^ ® traditional British 
So thSrV^k ‘"“Slence that, in select- 

hI??'* ?f 'J°'*s.Job. Put in these terms 

D t a? *''>'’senslcal task to per- 
form. Relatively minor reforms or the 
®f ®fructure of graduates recniiteH 
S5/ Q® Service would enable the 

ndiculo7?,“eS-fflfiM JSdgmSente 

thef iobs^lfs°? P®'fermance in 
luwr jobs as civil servants. Such » 

reform, while technically easy to out- 

niLt fero- 


dear that “rpSrraauVpL;S 
will nciTOatily proclutt bettIrLanIts 


ghl to be no need to ar^e abopt the 


^ wiin me most fero- 
dous Opposition from (h© present 
«mor ranlu of the awi SerSS A 

iSlirSS 

^ere then does the Civil Service 

Service has patent faults, it ascribes far 
S' W'-l'y yw^rs wa 

lems. I have argued that whatever 


. ^?® OIH'^h importance to the slaffin 
I the Civil Service to blame our Uli 
' that. But as a symptom of one (k« 
■ to which the British are pronCi 
controversy about the Civil Senic 
ail too significant. Against ilii ' 
reforms should be made - and, b 
)!3®w» they are many and, In lenu 
wvil Service pTactice. serious - d 
doubtfol that they wUJ contribute w 
much to increasing the rate of rt® 
mlc growth and thereby aJlowtf ' 
either collectively as a nation 
individuals to spend our wayoul®'’ 
prMcnt dissatisfactions. 

For those who find th/s coucli*^ 
too complaint and too lack/ol 
radical fire, one might pose tbff Q® 
tiont do you want in plac« ‘ 
present Civil Service a teclinoaa' 
and what price would you be 
to pay to achieve a technocracy? M( 
critics of the Civil Service in thc.P' 
twenty yean have looked lon^ 
across the Channel. The French Pt< 
Idential election has, in part, retor^ 
the verdict of the . French on u 
desirability of technocracy. Early j 
this century a French Socialist ^ 
diehard republican), Marcel Senj« 
attempted to contont ibS Frendi ff 
with the political consequencat . 
militarism. His book was^ entiu^ 
Faiies un Roi, Sinoh Faiies la'PeU-,^ 
the more extreme critics of lh« 


make the best of refonning the e 
Civil Service. 

The author is reader in govemn 
Brunei University . 
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All the lit. that’s fit to list 


Knowing best, and informing others 
who don’t, is one of the oldest and 
purest of human pleasures, and as soon 
as the number of printed books ex- 
ceeded the capacity of a four-foot 
shelf, folk began advising other folk on 
what they should on no account be 
without; De libris varioque eorum usu 
et abusu; Consells pour former ime 
bibllothique peu nombreiise mais 
choisie: Bibliotheca selectissima; 

Noitvelle blbliothique d'un homme de 
go«r. There were even travelling librar- 
ies which condensed all a gentleman's 
library needs into a portable chest of 
flashy morocco 16nios: coming down 
market there were the Hundred Best 
Books of Sir John Lubbock, 19th- 
century biologist iind polyinuih who 
invciiied everything from hunk holi- 
days to himcliillisni. 

So Raphael and McLeish stand in n 
noble tradition wilh7VieL/si of Books, * 
a lanky breast-pocket vade-mecion list- 
ing at least 3,000 books in categories 
like “media”, “medicine”, “music", 
"mythology", and describing thuni in a 
distinctive manner: forniidiibly (if un- 
evenly) wcll-infnrnicd. ilaiintlcssly 
judgmental, emitossly flippant. The 
style of die Kerouac entry (s chnrnctcr- 
isiic, ihtnigh the solccisin is iiniypicully 
hlitinm: 

"Maddening ‘hiblc* of the beat 
genuratiun. Starry-eyed search for 
the Wide Blue Yonder was (and is) 
an American dream; Kcroiiac's sen- 
timental altitude to sex and drugs 
was to see its apogee in n nadir 
called Manson. Sec BIOGRAPHY 
(Charters) DIARIES (Ginsberg)." 

And the entry is accompanied by the 
tiny symbol of a mngnifving-glass. 
signifying not (hat it is n duleclive story 
or that the print is small, hut that it is 
"difficult: worth persevering". tOn the 


nuua aiiiicuiir inc oriuinal busy 
Reader?) Other symbols l^l us that a 
book is “seminar', '*u major master- 
piece”, “a minor masterpiece”, that it 
IS “not to be missed" (what are miss- 
able books doing here anyway?), that it 
is tjlumlnating or infuriating. A curious 
object like a small inky mosque means 
“a particular pleasure to read": it may 
he a sunny pleasure-dome, or JodrefI 
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VVayland Kennet describes 
how indiscriminate interrup- 
tions made a mockery of 
debate at the students* union 


1 recently went to a debate in the 
students' union of a British university, 
which I won’t mime, for fear of making 
life harder for those whose lob it is to 
reform it. It could be anywhere. Nor 
will I say whnl the motion was, since it 
was nut discussed. Enough to say there 
were speakers from nil the main politic- 
iil parties. There were ahnul .^0|>eoplc 
on the floor of the house anil .10 more 
stniiiliiig, with mugs of beer in their 
hiimls, in a gallery right over us. 'They 
were quiet at first, but loomed rather 
oppressively. During the first two 
speeches they heckled a bit mure than 
one actually enjoys us u speaker, but 
nothing out of the ordinary. One of the 
officers of the union told me that, 
despite appearances, they were in foct 
members of the university. 

After that, the evening went through 


“maddening ‘bible’ of the beat 


geni.riuiuii, wiiiie janiva juyev is suujeeicu lu uum uivisiim iino acrisiuii. 

What can books on Jewish movies, gay sex and Australian 
wine possibly have in common? Eric Korn explains 


Bank givi'rm ear to the music of the 
^hcres. 77ie Golden Bough and 
Mediterranean Seafood each rate live 


gnomic glyphs, a row that would not 
disgrace a dictator’s chest. 

What one fears of course, as one is 
meant to, is that the massively erudite 
authors have read ail those books on 
phenomenology and Portuguese his- 
tory that one hasn’t even heard of, as 
well as all the books that one would 
never admit to not having read in 
infancy; so one tries vengefully to think 
of books that one has read and they 
have apparently not. But this game is 
taboo, a game all too easy anaunder- 
hand, like nitpicking at errors in dates 
Un Our Time, Tne Father Brown 
Stories)\ and therefore I hardly men- 
tion my stupefaction at not finding 
Pilgrim's Progress, and suppress my 
gleeful surprise at the absence of 
Albert Einstein (Alfred is in), Isaac 
Deutseber or Norbert Weiner, to name 
but three. After all, if you have to 
accommodate How to make a Jewish 
Movie, The Joy of Gay Sex and The 
Complete Book of Australian Wine, 
then you will have ruthlessly to puree 
(he second rate or trival. 

Raphael and McLeish also show a 
^ous neglect of Schlichtingius. who 
rea^s in another exemplary list I’ve 
looked at. the Library for Younger 
Scholers, edited from a Cambridge MS 
of around 165.1 (St John’s College K 
3R) by lie Jordy and Fletcher for Illinois 
ottulics in Language and Literature. 

1 ne unknown clenc who compiled it 
(|)robably Thomas Barlow, Bishop of 
Lincoln, if you must know) had in mind 
"the younger and poorer sort of stu- 
dents ', which makes for contemporary 

relt>vnnp» l-lo'c a iSitU ... 


doctrine not to bee Endured”); and 
likewise in praise: an edition of Homer 
together with Eustathius His Harecho- 
laiis "enough of itself to make a man a 
Grecian"; he is even intemperate in 
preaching moderation: 

"Let me advise you before, or with 
your Readings of Controversies you 
ever ioyne the diligent reading of 
Pacificatory writeings, that you nee 
not strucken with the too too com- 
mon furor and rabies of Conten- 
ders. by which they teare and 
destroy the Church, and their owne 
soules & serve the Divell more than 
open Sinners doe, and banish that 
truth which they are so carnally 
zealous for.” 

If Messrs Raphael and McLeish are 
ever carnally zealous for truth, it is in 
the philosophy section. “Massive; 
magmficent: metaphysicar’ is their 
estimate of Hegel; ‘'arguably the most 
perfect, sublime metaphysical system 
of them all" for Spinoza. But Leibniz 
makes them skittish: "If you've never 
thought of yourself as a monad, now is 
your chance". This section, with a few 
cinssics, is the only area where they 
overlap with Bishop Barlow: and it 
must be said that he is the more 
conscientious. While the choice of a 
correct edition of the original text was 
the chief indeed sole purpose of the 
earliest lu(s, we are nowadays offered 
no such help: "with older authors, 
foreign authors and e.specially classics, 
we recommend browsing tiuough 
available editions to find the besr, 
they say, coolly washing tlieir hands of 
the whole tricky business. 

It’s instructive to compare this latest 


sumve in this year’s selection. 
Scymoiir-Smith's guide is a relevant 
comparison, since it is built to the same 
scale (2600 entries) and is also opinion- 
ated (though not sententious) and 
chatty (though not discursive). He 
does without magnifying glasses ond 
mosques and his more relaxed manner 
gives a sense of rambling about a 
bookshop^, rather than being galloped 
through the Pantheon bv an omniscient 
epilept. 

Comparing, randomly, their respec- 
tive Joyce holdings, I preferred to have 
them under a single headiiu rather 
than divided among DIARIES, FIC- 
TION/NOVELS. and HCTION/ 
SHORT STORIES. Moreover. 
Seymour-Smilh found time to mention 
Stephen Hero and A skeleton key to 
Finriega/i.r Wake (about which subject 
R-McL is derisive). Seymour-Smitn is 
helpful too on editions, publishers end 
prices, information which bis succes- 
sors omit, perhaps because it is today 
so rapidly obsolescent - but so, ns they 
would ooubtless readily admit, are 
many of their whole sections, notably 
that on feminism, useful but strikingly 






ecclesiastical history and pairistlc liter- 
ature than suits today's taste, and 
correspondingly weak on Australian 
Wine, though he does find a place for 
the whole of physical science in an 
after-thought: ''You may add to these, 
Gsssendus, Des-Cnrtes, Digby, White 
and Bacon's Natural History or Cenittr- 
ies of Experiments”. 

He can be intemperate in blame 
(Maccovius is "fell of Aniinomian 

*The List of Books, by Frederic 
Raphael and Kenneth McLeish (Miiclh 
ell Beazley, £5.95} 
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Scymour-Smith’s An English Library 
(first published 1943 for (he National 
Book Council: revised 196.3; and now 
presumably surwrseded by its poly- 
math author’s Guide to World Litera- 
ture.) As befits an older, more bel- 
Iclettristic tradition, Seymour-Smilh 
begins with "autobiography and let- 
ters"- 1 suppose alphabetical order has 
something to do with it as well. His first 
10 entries are Asquith, Jane Austen. 
“Barbellion”, Baring, Reliqiiae Baxler- 
fanae, Beckford, Gertrude Bell, 
^ilaire Belloc, Arnold Bennett and 
Thomds Bewick. Only (he last two 


ephemeral: apart from Mill, Woolf, de 
Beauvoir ana the Blessed Maty W. , all 
the 27 entries are later than 1$59. and 
most of them much later; which is 
tough on the Suffragettes, for one 
thing. 

And then there.is the Bowker Read- 
er's whose current edition runs 
fo three massive volumes, just the 
thiim for (he NutionnI Librarmn of a 
medium-sized emergent country: the 
Pelican Reader's Guide o( 19^, with its 
20 diverse specialist contributors; iind 
further back Hoppd for Everyman, 
Pibdin, Carl F. Brhuii . . .". 

Cart F. Braun? Yes, one of niy 
favoiiriics, though I know little about 

kflaM HaI- en. WW .J. . J 
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Good Books: a List and Reviews (Curl 
F. Braun and Co, Alhanibru. Califor- 
iiiu, 1949), described as "on of a scries 
of publications written by the president 
of C. F. Braun and Co (o its em- 
pliwees." 

Braun seems to have been a manu- 
facturer of grommets or diodes or 
something who inhaled some tech- 
nocratic hallucinogen: "It is the pur- 
pose of (his booklet to aid the engineer 
and leader in fitting himself for this 
second and great part of his middle- 
man job, in fitting himself to be a 
middreman to the social sciences." 


three phases. First, they jeered. Tticy 
jeered sneakers of ill! parties nut. as far 
ns I could make out for their political 


(Tlicre's a lot about training Icudcrs.) ^ 

Braun's fir,t four enirius are Fre- 
sentaiiun for engineers and industrial- 
ists by Carl F, Braun, Fair Thought and 
Speech by Carl F. Braun and the same 
author’s Letter Writing bi Action and 
Corporate Corresuonaence. His fifth 
enl^ is A general index to four books 
by Carl F. Braun: then in an outbreak 
of self-effacement he recommends 
Hayakawa, Fowler, and the King 
James Bible (together with The De- 
velopment of the English Bible, a 
compilation with a forward by D. F. 
Braun , ) 

His phjlosophy section is eclectic, a 
(rifle naive: Lowes Dickinson and 
Santayana, Schopenhauer and Mefreus 
Aurelius, William James ("especially 
helpful to leaders"), Thomas A. Kem- 
pis and, surprisingly, Balthasar Gra- 
cian. C. S. Lewis, is, properly, repre- 
sented by The Screwtape Letters 
(rather than by his children's bonks 
and ^ his SF). Sir Joshua Reynolds 
receives a devastating tribute: ". . . the 
word, Art, could be changed to En- 
gineering, Construction, Manufactur- 
ing, Accounting, or almost anything 
else, without loss of effectiveness." 

In Section VI (Sociology Anthro- 
pology Leadership) honesty compels 
him to begin with Carl F. Braun's 
Management and Leadership ("to 
arouse the industrial leader of every 
rank to a proper appreciation of die 
true dignity of his profession.") (In 
Raphael and McLeisn's Liu, by con- 
trast, Raphael and McLeish only get 
one entry between them, ft’s 
Raphael’s.) 


It is fun to have fun with Carl F. 
Bruun, but he does get some things 


iigm. riia viiiiirKeu ego soil leaves 
room forTroUet^Jitstinctsofthe Herd 
in Peace atid War, .Robinson's 77ie 
Mind In the Making, Einstein and 
Infeld's Evolution of Physics, SirHiu- 
mos Browne, John Bunyan and the 
Koran. (Bishop 0. gets tiiat too.) All 
worthy authors in their ways, and an 
authors neglected by Raphael and 
McLeish in their vastly knowled^- 
able, wickedly entertaJning and pro- 
foundly pointless book. 


The author is an antiquarian booksellei 
in London. 


views - in fuel ii could nut have been 
that, since they were not allowed to 
develop them - nor even for their 
political labels, though it was clear the 
galleiy belonged to the extreme left 
and thought uf themselves as proleta- 
rian. They jeered at the accents of the 
invited speakers when (hey were either 
“educated", or from another part of 
the country, or from another part of 
the region; and, they mimickea them. 
Ibey jeered at their sex, if they were 
women, and mimicked them; some of 
ihc women up there .did this as well as 
the men. They also jeered at their own 
elected chairman. 

During this phase a professor at the 
university spoke. He wriggled and 
smirked and tried to placate them by 
making fun of himself ond his own 
teaching. Up in the gallery they liked 
thni: they laughed with him. The name 
of Plato drew an extra big cheer. This 
phase was very painful to sit through 
because the weaker, and the different, 
were beine humiliated, and because 
the actual noise level was painful. 

The second phase was different. 
There was a disturbance overhead in 
another part of (he hnll, away from the 
gallery, where there was a big window. 
Four young men had lowered their 
trousers and were sticking their bare 
arses against the window and drum- 
ming on the glass with their firsts like 
babies. 

The third phase was ushered in by a 
student speaker who had little stature 
and a piping voice, but great courage. 
The gallery chanted that he had cros- 
sed some picket line somewhere: he 
tried to reply, but of course In vain. 
They got into a rlwthmic chant of 
"Scab! Scab! Scab! Scab!" 

The whole ritual had now lasted two 
hours, and tlie chairman tried yet 
harder to restore order, He was a 
gentle, thoughtful, fair-minded, opti- 
mistic soul: exactly the sort of person 
who does appeal to, and cels elected 
by, majorities of student Bodies, and 
exactly (he kind the liny inilitant-sadist 
minority loves to humiliate. “Will you 
please come down to the floor and take 
part in the debate according to our 
democratically decided sliimling 
orders? Otherwise I will have in close 
It." 

Of course he could do nothing, and 
close it he did. The two ringlcac&ni of 
the mob, who had the two loudest 
voices, did begin to seem isolated. A 
little space developed round them, and 
the blood-lust began to give way to an 
apathetic stillness. But us we went out 
the two foghorn voices continued to 
bellow into an emptying hall: "We'Ji do 
what we tike; wc’lf do wliat we likel 
Scab! Scab! Scab! Scab!" 


Lord JTrnner is chief whip of the Social 
Deniocratic Party in the House of 
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Squaring the gentlemen of the press 


illKKKIHK-ATiONSUPniEiij^ ^ 


The Rise end Fall of the Political 
Press fafi Britain, volume one; The 
Nineteenth Century 
by Stephen Koss 
HamlA Hamilton, £20.00 
ISBN 0 241 10561 7 

by J. R. Vincent 

III the 1890s the Dritish Museum 
decided to throw away its newspap- 
ers. The argument was not that they 
were too bulky, but that they were 
worthless. By a small margin, the 
plan fell through. Newspapers 
remain, however, the great unused 
source for modern history. This is a 
matter of snobbery, access, and pre- 
conception. Snobbery, because lib- 
rarians think only The Times worth 
keeping. Access, because the British 
Museum Newspaper Library is a 
costly pliice for iJiu non-Londoner. 
(Tile only way to do research is to 
live in l.Qiuk>n; but if you want to do 
research, London is too expensive to 
live ill.) lliurc arc historians of Vic- 
torian Hiigland, myself for one. who 
have never glimpsed a c^y of its 
leading paper, the Daitv Telwtiiih, 
or “Dclu-ium Tremens'^ as Disraeli 
cnilcd it, on account of its excitabili- 
ty. Preconceptions, because too many 
have drawn a false distinction be- 
tween what the papers say, and what 
politicians say in private letters. 

It is not easy to study the press. 
Tliore are arcane studies in journalis- 
tic antlquarlanism, such as "Who 
Conducted The Ficsl Interview?", in 
something called Jmmalism Snulies 
Review. Tlicre is Aspinali's weighty 
Polilks and die Press (1949) wnicfi 
took the story up to 1850 (Aspinail, 
by the way, being the last of those 
exemplary provincial professors who 
took research so seriously tliat they , 
were rarely seen in the department , 
aner ten each momina.) More i 
recently, there is Alan J. Lee’s The 
OrigUis of the Poimlar Press, /5J5- , 
1914 (1976) which particularly cov- , 
eta the rise of the provincial press. * 
So far, so good; but when one starts . 
Ip look for intimate political detail, 
the difficulties are enormous. The , 
paradox is that newspapers do not ! 
keep old papers. Proiessor Koss has « 
dug until one con dig.no more. He 
has even studied the minutes of the , 
periodlcBls committees of the West , 
End clubs. But out of over a 
hundred sources cited, only two are 
actually the archives of newspapers 
— The Times and the Mmchesier i 
Guardian (the Guardian to Vic- 
torians meant the church weekly of 
that name). Even John Delane’s • 
papers do not survive as a distinctive 
collection, and yet Delane, editor of 
The Tunes from 1841, had more 
impact on aristocratic government 
than the Chartists and the Anti-Qim 
Law League together. He was the 
most powerful middle-class man In 
England. 


I through .which purly politics moulded 
• the press and, conversely, the press 
' affected the conduct of party poli- 
tics". Much of the book consists of 
potted histories cither of key political 
crises ^ the Crimean War, the Sec- 
ond Reform Act, the Eastern Ques- 
tion, Home Rule, the Boer War — 
seen from the angle of the press; or 
of individual newspapers and their 
management. The portraits of indi* 
viduaf journalists are weak, and 
there is more sensitivity to the man- 
agerial problems of individual news- 
papers than to their ideological mix. 
The material on political crises is 
often novel, but unfocused, and needs 
bro(>kmg over by those ercinilical 
soulds who devote their lives lo such 
tilings. My impression is that Professor 
Koss, magpie-like, has collected some 
gems whi% in other hands will show 
their full worth. This book is loo 
episodic to sparkle, too competently 
energetic to overcome the ditficuliies 
of exposition it encounters, and its 
epistemological prolegomena bring no 
save grace: 

That the present study under- 
takes to trace "the rise and fall of 
the political press in Britain" is 
self-evident from the title. But 
what are the connotations of each 
of those elements? What charac- 
terislics are. ascribed lo them? 
What are the perimeters within 
which they wilf be approached, 
and from what perspective? What 
is the justification for concentrat- j 
ing attention on certain factors, I 
inevitably at the expense of others? 

. . . “Rise," “fall." “political," and 
“press" are fairly elementary terms. 
Nevertheless, all readilv admit to 
rival definitions. 
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holder of many blue riband awaids 
on this side of the Atlmtlc, a vuiiina 
Fellow . of All ' Souls, and the 
immensely, productive author of five 
books, on Haldane, John Morley 
Brener, Asquith. A. O. GardmCT, 
and Nonconformity; the coming of 

man, one might say, among Ameri- 
cans working on British political his- 
tory, and one whom one would 
expect to tackle a protean topic Wie 
the press with dauntless energy. My 
complaints against him arc two. One 
is that he writes “of that ilk” to 
mean "of that kind”, when It means 
"of that place"; a solecism, perhaps 
acquired at All Souls, which the late 
Sir Denis Brogan always corrected, 
and which cannot therefore pass 
unnoticed. Otherwise, Professor iCoss 
writes correctly, if not urbanely or 
widiout flatness, and he has — this is 
Ihe problem — mastered his maleri-. 
als. Or perhaps his materials have 
mostcred him. He has done too 
much research. He has found innum- 
erable journalistic needles hidden in 
enormous poljdcai haystacks. Look- 
ing at his apparatus, 1 cannot begin 
to think how much reading lias gone 
into it, or rather I shudder to do so. 

Koss "aims lo reveoi, by selective 
illustration, the power relatfonships 
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viitivi-s i*» find H subject auJsk 
titiiii that delect. The arTMl.i. 


J. T. pelanc, editor of The Times from May 1841 , “the mast powerful middle-clnsH 
The reviewer, however, even at his I" England”. 
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tmiveisilv men oflcuetsontiiil 
ii.ilisiic scene brought lo Flwb 
which has never liod Itso-mii^ 
dent MiKk of klcas, the ca^ 
iinlvet.siiy parties aw! 
teaching, acittlemic, pollilcij.iS 
uious, and made the uaivnn;, 
nroad sense a crucial pandlklii 
politic. Yisterduy's luloriihlft 
tomorrow's editorials. 

Rising paymmts atiracudri 
cians. UHi. to (he journalinick 
|Mt(. Siilkbury. who wai dfr 
Isy his lanuly tor a lima bt se 
into the midille class, wrou on 
pieces in the Saturday Revitiii 
on topics us divnse u H 
Milking Mammas", “Prowiht 
German Jews", and “The Uoi 
Muyfuir". Gladstone wa i; 
jonntulisi whose works f3Ui 
v«dumc*. His colleagues eicu! 
sItgliUy comic outpourlDB s 
grounds that he needed Qeu 
Ihircsmrt. the Liberal ieukk 
leudiY-wTiling for fi Londoadc 
21. ihighi, mme too happiljBo 
whiled away tlic hours stikd 
of the radical daily, Tit &\ 
Star. I.owe overcame the (t^i 
hiiily of being a don, an iHiui 
:i rutumccl cobnol, by 
The Times t rising to becontS 
cellar of the Exchequer. Udt 
dolpli Churchill was paid 
twenty nrticlct written on alb 
tour. The press not only 
ariiilocralic values, it supplnr 
ruling clnsH incomes. 

Joiiniiilfaits III (urn found pofif 
worth cultivntiiig. Th« 
tHirs. and by the 1890s wmf 
lliom ill ftiir iibundance. Is£ 
Austin's case, Snlsbury t««' 
the IVcl l.aurcateAip Iwtff 
rtiitdercd and lenders wbwj 
ing joumiilisLs niso 
nmiistcrs for jobs for their iwp 
IV dilielnnK provided a stiWjf 
joiirmilixtx. Tlicy guve cfvlit^ 
skins to old wiirluirscs 
SjiIji, and Greenwood. Tb*J f. 
ihc imt miuul wlien 
ill, Miccuinbctl in the D 0 ln»«^ 
work, or were sackcdi |ll J*’ 
coininon occurrcmces in 
ir nil else rnilcd, the joum^c 
try he Royal literary W 
wtikii men of culiinct rmspF 
large part. Alwvc ell. 
powcrliil pnivkiod 
liceinnce conlflbiiUtf, . 

small fry mid Imitgcrs-w w'g • 
wiihin cluhlimd nnd r^. 
gained iiscfnl nickinp 
envcs4lnwi'*8>- Tltef® 
line of dmtmctimt 
iialMi wlw needed K> , 
gciitIcRUin, und 
for equally cogent 
needed to ndiaw iftf • 

Professor Koss adv^ 
idcnli/xr the provinc‘81 PJ 
arrived late — Maiichesw 
haven daily of its . 

and its heyday was ww ^ 
187(1 umi 1890, usmg J* 
(clegraplt, it was able 
with the London daiJies 
it failed to esUblish M 
political Influence. 
seems, was wrong o *8® 
favourite distinction 
optimistic Lfoeral jWtff 
imivinces, and the 
Gladsomhin lone ol, 
"London is the 
chief: through money/ Jp" 
the Dni/y 
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Everyday Shakespeare 


Prophet of the body 


Shakespeare und Tragedy 
by John Bnyley 

Routlcdgc & Kegan Paul, £9.75 and 
£4.95 

ISBN 0 7100 0632 2 and 0607 I 


John Baylcy is dissatisfied with a 
goud deal of rui'enl writing on 
ShakcspcHreun inigcily. In particular, 
he deplores the reiiJiness of critics lo 
cscifw horn the nioniciU-lo-inoiiiL'nl 
iinprcNsiuiis i4 (hcniru into inuii- 
j^ysics or innralily or genre. Agiiinsl 
general judgments anil rhetoric, 
Buyley enters u plen for ordinary 
awareness; he sees Dr Johnson ns n 
more natur;il ully ihnn Wilson Knight. 
Yci Shttkcsiu.Hin‘ antl i'ruKeily is l;ir 
from ordinary in its luciics nr expres- 
sion', h Is umeminingly eWvet, lull ot 
insights, sharply niul even disconceri- 
ingly fresh in its jiidginents. but 
eecenuic loo :iiid iKVnsiitiully Iduncil 

ami imhilgeiii. 

Uuyley's .study opens with what 
anumiiLs u> ti mcdilathm on ihe 
Dover Cliff episode in l.itir. There 
Ihe every'tiiiy world, perceived with 
dcUglu, coufriwits ihe slvtemypes of 
tragedy. Such dis(>lacL-incms charac- 
tcri/e much in ihc jday: Coriielij's 
death, for instance, is nm dcath-in- 
tragedy but death ilscll. 'ITie inconi- 
pletcness td the piny's language, even 
the inarticulacy of drama, become a 
main part of (lie tragic elfecl. bnyley 
goes ii>o far. perhaps, when he claims 
that Lear is "in aumy ways Sluike- 
speare's most reulLsiically rural and 
(fomcstic itiuy". yvt (he emphasis on 
ordinary occasions und ordinary feci* 
ing scenLs to me valuably corrective 
and humane. Lear emerges ns a areal 
jiickduw'.s nest of .1 pk'Ce, whli its 
untidiness and seeming imiiscipliiic 
contributing much to its expressive- 
ness. One understands BBirlcy's high 
complimeni that in Lear Shnkespenre 
wos not in earnest in the way that in 
their major work Dante and Milton 
were in earnest. 

There are ^>od things in Bnyley's 
treatment of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
Where the Roman plays arc tragedies 
of construction, he snows us, these 
are tragedies of consciousness. Such 


works display "ita‘.is of infinite possi- 
bility; menace, relief, the untoward, 
and the iinlunkcd-for saving and 
merev— .nil sccni possible or immi- 
nent''. Tlic hero's mind is both liber- 
ated and bound. Macbeth is "the 
invulnniiiry eonnoissciir of mind and 
life": he is also the nlol’s “crudalous 
villain and viciinv'. Uayley re- 
conslnies the parailovical relation- 
ships helWL-cn hero and vjlliiin, and 
between pity iind fear, in illuminaiinc 
ways. His reading of /'nv/io mill 
Cit'.\.\iilii inoie ilirecily nmlgcs ns om 
of received notions. This is hy iiu 
meuns a hitter play: .Shiikesneurc's 
"effortless goixl nature" merely secs 
things the way they are and trans- 
mutes that knowledge into Ihe miir- 
vels ol style. Not everyone will be 
eonviiieed, yet Ifayley's emphasis on 
tlte viviichiiis giHMl hummiT of the 
early secnes iiseliilly eliallenges a la/.y 
response. On liinon, ilayley is wholly 
persii;isive. Hie play tiiils beemise 
“whai it is about swallows the emire 
aeium''. Here Shakespeare piaciises 
“the inuiiodcslv of iirt“ iiitd so pro- 
duces ii play of “(lisconeerliaglv face- 
less exiiberuuce". I.aekiug the m- 
eonsequeuce of Shakespeare's truest 
tragedy, iimon provides a hero who 
displays not eonsciousness but a cer- 
tain slate of mind. A sense of "some- 
thing Inirl" pervades the tragedy, but 
feeling has not been tested agaliisi the 
varionsness of fuel ami society. 

Uayley canmn be coimteii among 
those ehiies who are imimate uiifi 
iictiixg and the stage. It shows, fur 
example, a misuiulersianding of the 
actor's skills to assert ilim in almost 
all plays, if not in L>‘ar “ucling nuisi 
repent each evening the big inomem". 
It is wrong, too, lo say of Chekhov, 
among others, that his plays “are 
designed to render specific effects 
whi^ actors in the theatre cun give, 
nnd to transmit certain ideas to the 
midieiice". Nevertheless. Uaylev's 
mieiulon to nuunnl feeling and his 
alertness lo the detailed impressions 
of the text, do mesh quite often with 
Ihe actor's needs. Tor example, he 
comments that when Macbeth puis tn 
Lady Macbeth orgiimenis ugainsi Ihe 
murder, they ere not arguments he 
thinks will appeal lo her but "the 


arguinenis that come to him in her 
presenee, whicli is a very difrerent 
thing''. It's a disiinclion an actor cun 
Use. Or again, he insists that Gertrude 
lovc.s Claudius in a fashion that is not 
to he mockcil: even after she knows 
whui he has done, he remains for licr 
an tibjeet ot love. 'Ihc acircss of Ger- 
trude needs such an assurance, if she 
is to |>lay the p:irl convincingly, 
niiyley's analysis o| Poliuiiiis and his 
children lemls him u> the coiiehision 
thill “they iire what is known as a 
close lamiK". an iiisighi coiiviiieinglv 
ilemonsir.iicil in Joint liiirinii's cur- 
reiii Siiiiilitrd pioilLieiioii. It is good 
to have an academic .study that in 
ill views confirms the discoveries of the 
stage. 

T'here is a paiitiliiv or even a con- 
iradiciioii soinewherc close to the 
centre of .kiaiki's/niUi' imii fmy;i‘iiv. 
Itayley deleiuls the onliimry aiul 
uiuheoreiic in mir respunse lo llie 
plays, yet liis idetd audience, it olieii 
sceiiis,' would consist ol dons ul 
Jiiincsiaii power.s of discriminalion. 
and his iiciois would bek'oiiie 
inarioiiclics ailiciiliiiing Slaikcspeiirc's 
words, lie has liiilc time for lircclii; 
C'lVioftin is “fuiiing and provlielable*'. 
iiiicriy l.icks humour iiiul is “dm.-- 
iriiiaire”. Vet ibcie is somclliing 
Drccliliun in i):iylev’s resnoiisc lo lliv 
irugcvlies; a (Iciaelicil. sliicwd. vci\ 
clever rciidiiig of their Inimaii .iiid 
social ciMillids, .iiul it strong sciih* i>f 
the lines of dcnuiic<Uioii (Mthcr ili.ui 
iiiicrpliiy or coiigndiy) bciwceii ari 
iiml the cverycLo. It is revciding that 
Hayley persisiciilly uses the term 
"iHilookers" in place of "aiivlieiKc": 
audience might sccni loo lioinely aiul 
loo engaged. 

Die publishers otfer Sluikesfnire 
tiiiil /’riigi'i/y as the hook for uiir gen- 
enilion. as sUidks by nnidlcy and 
Wilson Knight were for theirs. There 
is niiicli in Inc book Ih.il is siihlie and 
even brilliant, yet ii is too hulircci in 
iipproiicli and cKpressiim. and in tlie 
end I think ion imcerudii ot its own 
premises, to rank with these eurlicr. 
central, studies. 

J. R. Mulrynp 

J, H. Mulryih' is professor of 
Mf the Uiiiyershy of Warwick. 


Walt Whitman and Ihe Body Beaut- 
Ifril 

by Harold Aspix 

University of Illinois Press, £11.95 
ISBN 0 252 00799 9 

When, in "Song^ of Parting", the 
sequence he chose to round out 
Lmovi of iiniss. Whilninn offered 
the valedictory lines, “Cainerndo, 
tliis is no book/Who touches this 
loiicliv'. 3 man", he snokc no less 
llinn what he believeu the iilinosi 
literal iriiili. 

Right from Ihc siiirt. tlie 
anonymaus first edition of 1855, 
Whitman conceived (he overall 
pnem a* ,i body— "physiological", 
erotic, angled to provoke and 
arouse. To anyone taken with 
Iliirlliesian notions tif Ibe reading 
act as JonLuiince , (h.it might strike 
an Linex|ieelcdly fiiniiliar note. Ilut 
not only does I. caves of draw offer 
itself lis “iHidilv" in imaginative 
form, it calls ihroiighoui unoii a 
I'crvasive Ihemalie set i>t iillusions 
to tlie hoily, to sexuaL [uuccss, 
hciiltli, ru'birlh anil physical reeov- 
CTV. 'I'ypical of Whitman’s langudse 
iiri* phrases like "proereant urges'', 
''iiinativcness'*, "luve-sjicndmgs" 
and "myself a visionary/With majes- 
tic limbs, and pious beaming eyes". 
He put matters succinctly enbiigh 
when, as a preface to the IH5ti eJi- 
lioii, he used the «ipcn letter he 
had wriltcn to his no doubt decnlv 
sturtluvl "Friend nnvl Master". Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a wholly proper 
Bostonian us well a* I'miisceiideii- 
talist luminary. "11ie body of man 
and woman", he wrote, *'i& so Far 
(jihte unexpressed in poems". 

TTiosc u n- Vie lorian sen t iiiicn ts , 

with their echoes of DIakc and 
anticipations of D. H. Lawrence. 
Wliitmctn explored perhaps the most 
vividly in tlic scxutil sequences of 
"Song Of Mvseir. iind in his 
"Chiulreii df Adam" und 
homophylie "Calamus" poems, 
iTiAjor elements in hts larger prog- 
ramme of calling for "perfect men 
and women" to people a niillenlul, 
sexually heullhful [and probably 
androgynous) America, whiimati. 


then, as scif-conccivcd propliet of 
the body, u.s sexual visionary and 
healer — hot only the persona of 
"dresser of wounds" but nn actual 
victim of several onralyxine strokes 
ill his own later lire— even whitman 
as faddist, give Mr Aspiz his focus 
in this lively new study. He inquires 
closely iiiul persuasively inli> Whii- 
miin's interests in all niiiiiner of 
developments in medicine, especially 
during the Civil War years, and in 
populiii-licalth mos-cnients, pseudo- 
sciences like phrenology, p.'Uhog- 
mmiy and spirlualisin. .ind in the 
burgeoning iiineieenth-ccntury 
curiosity about elect ro-mugnctics 
and mesmoristn. His study, essen- 
tially, is thus a work of excavation, 
ii tracing of those inuges which 
murk out nearly all Wliitmun's writ- 
ing ivf the '«! giver of Inulily 

healtlt and sanity. 

If Mr Aspii veitlures no unduly 
new iliseoveries about Wliiinian's 
iiiyslerioiis New Orleans vi'ars. or 
aiuiiil his actual scMial mitkc-ii|), lie 
does offer a mine of inforinnlion on 
Imw Whiiinaii mid his age lliougiil 
of inedieiiie, liosjiitals, sexual and 
racial ovoluikm, ruce and (cminiu- 
iiy. He looks, too. at tlie smirces of 
Whiiinan’s cnnijuissionaic feminism 
nn«l ni the projcclions in his poems 
of the American woman as mother, 
"miiie". or prostiiiiie. Whitman's 
own deeply feminine nature, evident 
ill his love letters to Pete Doyle, 
und his wisli tn be understond ax a 
wlinlly "deniocraiized" sexual fig- 
ure, tiniloubiedly gave liini a special 
einpaihv. 

There arc irritations in this study, 
the llatiening-nut of ihe poems 
iK'Cusfonaily, a pvnehunt for endless 
hyphenation (Whitman as 
"cnrpenter-poct". "phyKiciil-ciilture 
hero . "C'hrLsi-like carpenter-nurse" 
and the like), and u seemiiij dmid- 
ity about judgiiie the efficacy uf 
>^itman‘s “body'' imugery. But For 
the hclicr purl, Hus is source 
irrformutinn aptly applied. 

A. Robert Lee 

A. Robert Lee is lecturer In Amero 
can iireraiiire at the University of 
Kent at Canterburv. 


continued from hclng page 

Samuel Morley and Cadbury, was 
particularly dependent, because it 
lost more money. The godly "cocoa 
press" ran into controversy over its 
soft-pedalling of cocoa imperialism in 
West Africa. The best examples of 
free political journalism in fact come 
from Ihe founder of the new jour- 
nalism, Stead. who'Teli the clear call 
of God's voice: 'Arouse the nation 
or be damned'. God calls ... to the 
only true throne in England, Ihe 
Editor's chair, and offers me the real 
sceptre", and from the founder of 
the Daily Mail, Lord Norlhcliffe, 
who concentrated on circulation, a 
very unusual thing for a proprietor to 
do. 

Professor Koss has discovered a 
new power in Ihe constitution, a 
power greater than journalist, prop- 
rietor. or politician. We do not even 
know his name. He Is Ihe man at the 
Centra) News Agency whii' deciil^ 
whether Vicinriiui politicuiiis were to 
be rcpiiricd verbatim, at mudiiim 
length, in brief, or not at all. He 
creaicil news values us W. K. Smitii's 
have A little man who decides what 
books will be popular. A major polit- 
ical figure wax one whom a news 
ogency reported vcrhntim. Lord 
Randolph Churchill fell into this 
category, ihoiigli he had never held 
office; the leader of his party did 
not. Quite clear rules were laid down 
about who oiatlcced, and who did 
not. It is n concept of democratic 
fame, and popular judgment, about 
as reliable as that used to compile 
the lisi of the 'Top Twenty recorcb. 
What makes a politician climb the 
charts, is the charts themselves. Well 
n^hi Prince Albert tell Disraeli, 
"Tne country is governed by news- 
papers. ond you have not got a 
newspaper". 

J, R. Vinceni is nrofessor modern 
, history at the University of Bristol, 


In defence of narrative structure 


Narrative and Siructure: exploratory 
essays 

by John Holloway 

Cambridje University PresSf £9.50 

ISBN 0 521 22574 4 

Recent exciting events in Cambridge 
have aroused a general curiosiTy 
about literary structuralism which the 
desperate glosses offered in Ihe heat 
of tne moment by the Sunday news- 
papers can have done little lo allay. 
Those who remain baffled to know 
what all the fuss was about could do 
worse than turn for enlightenment to 
this modest, cleor and iruilful little 
book. 

Narrative and Stnieaire has, for a 
start, a number of striking negative 
virtues. Professor Holloway does not, 
lur instance, adopt the pose ol one 
instructing his benighted fellow- 
countrymen in whni (hey are to 
.believe ns necessary to their salvn- 
I lion. There is no potted exegesis of 
' Chomsky, Barthes, Greimas, Jakob- 
son et at,, and none of Ihc talismanic 
name-dropping that goes with It. The 
I proportion or metnodologlcal and 
I programmatic discussion to actual 
critical engagement with lexis is 
strikingly low. In fuel, ull that Hol- 
. lowuy olfors in that direction is one 
I short concluding chapter, which con- 
' lain.s a low-key, but interesting and 
telling general defence of the rele- 
vance ol questions of narrative slruc- 
! ture lo literary criticism. 

The rest of Ihe book consists of 
rive essays (seven if you count Ihc 
two substantial appendices), each 
limited and precise in scope and 
clear in presenlation, which apply 
quasl-matnematicfll and quasi- 
linguistic techniques to Ihe analysis 
of narrative structure in a wide vari- 


ety of texts (they range from a story 
by Boccaccio to one by James, and 
from Phedre to nineteenth-century 
political oratory) in a way which 
allows the reader lo judge for him- 
self Ihe results of such methods. I 
use the phrases " quasi -mathc- 

maiical". and “quasi’linguislic", inci- 
dentally. not with Ihe intention of 
delivering a passing side-swipe to the 
book on the grounds of sloppiness, 
but rather to draw attention to what 
strikes me as another of its negative 
virtues, namely, Holloway's pervasive 
and accurate sense that the applka- 
lion of the foimal languages of ling- 
uistics or set-theory to literature 
cannot be undertaken mechanically, 
as B mere exlenaion of the existing 
domains of the lonjgpege In question, 
and seldom nrlumccs a reductive 
assimilation of one subjcci-mntier to 
the other. 

Many French slructurnlisis, includ- 
ing Barthes and Todorov, have 
analysed nnrniiivea ns sequences of* 


events roughly expressible by verbs 
of action. Hoilowny's central thesis is 
(hot such nn analysis in terms of 
"actions", beside.s being, in u .sense, 
arbitrary— "Anything whatever in a 
fiction cun Itc treated us the 'what 
happens’ of that fiction" (page 
33Hvcry much oveisimpltfies the 
process uf rendinjt narrniivc. Hollo- 
way's preference is fur nn analysis of 
Ihc structure of narrative which will 
allow us to talk nhuut the relation 
between the events which take place 
in a story, Ihe background of 
assumptions against which Ihe render 
encounters Inose events (which 
includes both assumptions brought 
from outside the novel and informa- 
tion “deposited'' by Ihe novelist In 
Ihe text), and Ihe fluid and coniinu- 
ally altering set of possibililt’es, 


expectations and suppositions 
aroused in the reader by cvcnls, 
given Ihe general background uf 
tissumphon (Holloway introduces the 
useful Scots legal verb "to propone " 
to capture the relationship between 
an event nnd the nin^ of possible 
outcomes which it sugae.sts to the 
reader's mind), at eacfi successive 
stage of the narrative, “stage" being 
understood cumulatively. 

This is a healthily complex basic 
description of what is going on when 
w*e read narrative; sufficiently com- 
plex 10 ensure on the one hand that 
Holloway's “mathematicar' descrip- 
tions of the structural relationships to 
which it gives rise can be no more, at 
best, than useful expLisitory 
analogies, and ai Ihe same lime suffi- 
dcnily complex to dn some real criti- 
cal work. Ccrininly some of Hnllo- 
w>iy‘$ critical insignis seem iniercst- 
ing and mnvincing. in chapter four, 
for example, there is a suggestive 
account of what relates stones by 
Chekhov, ianius and Lawrence, buifi 
slructunilly nnd us ''liclion of ideas", 
in terms of different levels of nurrn- 
livc sequence: und in chapter two n 
striking analysis of the plot of Pheiire 
as a rigidly cxhntislive structure uf 
narrutive possibilities which docs, I 
think, p.irtlly account fur our seme of 
enormous pussion and dranui con- 
tained within an inexorable sequence 
of nnnisliing events in a play in 
which — in one sense— practically 

iiolhing happens. 

Less successful, to my mind, is 
Holloway's treatinoiit of Muriel 
Spark's novel The Prime of Miss 
Jean Bmdie. Here he wishes to claim 
a systematically causal organization 
for the book; "Every liiik in the 
diagrams, whether from one Item in 
a run to the next consecutive one, or 


From one run to another, begins to 
be confirmed as a cataai link". I 
have my doubts about this as an 
.iccuuni of a fiction which works in 
pare through (he creation of unccr- 
tiiinly about causal questions. It 
doesn't seem to me at all clear why. 
causally speaking. Sandy becomes a 
nun, why she betrays Miss Brodic, 
why Teddy Lloyd's paintings end up 
looking like Miss Brodie, and so on, 
and I think this lack of clarity is 
intentional on NIuricI Spark's pan. 
Lurking somewhere here, perhaps, is 
a larger question for structural criti- 
cism of this kind. Us whole thrust is 
towards representing the interpreta- 
tion of narrative as a rigidly determi- 
nate, almost algorithmic process, 
analogous lo graminolical inlerpreia- 
t'lon of sentencL’s as represented, fur 
instance, by transfomiationul-gen- 
erative grammarians. 

In one way this strikes me as an 
entirely welcome tendency, since it 
works against (he prevalent idea ihai 
the inlcrprciaiion uf liieialurc is n 
wholly .subjective process, without 
iinyihing in the way of generally 
nerced and accessible rules or princi- 
ples, pursued by u critical priest- 
hood in a dim rcligiuits light. Hut on 
Ihc other hand it docs increase Ihc 
tumptaiion to ignore the role nf sil- 
ence. ambiguity and piirodox in liter- 
ature, aiid in that way to uvcrsinip- 
lify the relationship uf reader to text. 
It would be odd, iiowcvcr, if one 
found nothing in disagree with in a 
book us fruitfully and intelligently 
inventive as this one. 

Bernard Harrison 

Bernard Harrslnn is' reader in 
philosophy at the University of Sus- 




Our anxiety to please 


Social Mobility: a study of social control 
and Insatiability 
Eart Hopper 
Blackwell. £24.50 
ISBN 0 631 11031 3 

The title of this book is misleading, 
since it encourages one lo expect a 
sludjjT of the extent and rales of social 
mobility, whereas the book is, in fact, 
devoteo to ‘'characteristics . . . usually 
discussed in terntsorfeelingsofaliena' 
lion* and the ‘disintegration of social 
networks'". It is as a factor contribute 
ing to these feelings that social mobility 
figures in this research. 

The suhstaniive thesis would apfiear 
lo be that feelings of relative depriva- 
tion and other anxieties result from the 
absence of clear normative standards, 
thwarted aspirations and an unfavour- 
able level or achievement compared to 
family and friends, and that these are, 
in turn, associated with curtain pat- 
terns of mobility ami non-mohllity 
chnracterucd hy incongruity between 
incumu, occupalioiml prestige and the 
kind nnd amount of educulion. This 
thesis is supported and illustrated 
(though not tested) hy » survey of just 
over two hundred men who had gradu- 
ated from cither Cambridge, having 
entered from grammar or public 
.school, or Leicester, having attended 
grummnr school, or who had entered 
the labour market immediately after 
leaving school either with three O 
levels or without. When interviewed, 
the men were iu their mid-thirties. 

The findings were complex, but in 
brief they were: that striving for 
achievement is not, in itself, anxiety- 
producing; that it is the discrepancy 
between a person's normative expecta- 
tions for highly-valued goiils ana their 


actual achievement that produces anxi- 
ety; that when a persons achievement 
is compared to those of his family and 
friends, anxiety is distributed along a 
downward sloping M-shaped curve, so 
that the greatest comparative differ- 
ences produce less anxiety than modest 
differences, and less even than no 
difierences at all ; that various patterns 
of mobility are associated witn differ- 
ing levels of anxiety, so that those 
graduating ftom Cambridge, having 
attended public school, and now in 
upper-class occupations, are more anx- 
ious than those Cambridge graduates 
from grammar schools who arc now in 
upper middle-class occupations; that 
when patterns of mobility interact with 
an absence of clear normative stan- 
dards, thwarted aspirations and un- 
favourable comparisons, these are 
associated with patterns of anxiety; 
and, finally, that to be employed in 
some sectors of the economy, such as 
distribution, is worse in these respects 
than lo be employed in others, for 
example, education. 

Above all. whut the research con- 
veys very well is the sheer complexity 
of the nssociaiion between anxiety and 
mobility and non-mobility. As Hopper 
justifiably complains, research has un- 
critically treated mobility as a single, 
unitary phenomenon, instead of appre- 
ciating the diverse routes through 
which people can become mobile. If he 
has only succeeded in revealing the 
scale of com(riexity, his contributTon is 
substantial. In aiscovering the M- 


lions at each level; the inteipretalion'ot 
some tables seems questionable; and 
particularly resrettable is the ^equen- 
cy with which ne appeals to evioence 
unavailable to the reader. 

But these are trivial objections when 
compared to the outstanding 
drawback of this book, its lack oT 
clarity. I said earlier that "the thesis 
would appear to be . . .“.because even 
now I am unsure exactly what the thesis 
is. This is not, 1 believe, because the 
argument is subtle and the ideas com- 
plex, but because their presentation is 
opaque. 

This opacity comes from two 
sources, the first being the attempt to 
compress two books into one. The 
book shifts uneasily between Che re- 
March report that Ine book ostensibly 
is, and the attempt to construct a muen 


shwed relationship between anxiety 
ana the comparative achievements of 
family and friends, he has at least 


ensured that theorists can no longer 
assume n simple liriear association. 

Of course. I have some reservations. 
His operationalizing of manyvarjables 
seems too dependent upon presump- 


oooK shins uneasily between Che re- 
March report that me book ostensibly 
is, and the attempt to construct a muen 
wider theoretical edifice, which is, at 
times, only tenuously connected to the 
research Findings, ^nie two become 
entangled because theoretical points 
that are indeed germane to the central 
argument are elaborated and embed- 
ded in a much wider argument that 
goes well beyond the data. Thus, for 
example, the author mokes the impor- 
tant observation that there is a structu- 
ral dilemma in encouraging people to 
aspire to high status and reconciling 
them to their more modest achieve- 
ments, but then goes on to propose 
comparative hypomeses, regarding the 
way this dilemma is manifested in the 
USA and Britain for which there is no 
comparative date. I would have clari- 
fied matters considerably had these 
two projects been treated separately. 

'fhe Mcond source of opacity comes 
from the style of presentation, espe- 
cially the terminology, which is often 
abstruse and unwieldy, reminiscent of 
the ugly sociology of the 19SQs and 
1960a. The authors argument too has 


Soap opera as myth 


many of the characteristics of these 
best-forgotten dnys, being ofttMi repeti- 
tive and sonicliines utterly obscure, n.s, 
for example, when he says "If an actor 
is unable to fulfil the ucinands of u 
blocking factor, he is likely (n become 
blockeiT'. His wider theorizing is, 
moreover, nil too frequently relinnt on 
unsubstantiated nsserliuns, such as 
that the lower status groups nrc norinn- 
ti'vely receptive to authority and there- 
fore tend to accept a aponsarshi|) 
system of mobility, which is hardly 
self-evident. It is indeed strange that 
one who has profitably used his empir- 
ical research to reveal the unappreci- 
ated complexities of actual patterns, 
should inoulge in this kind of S|)ccula- 
tion. All of this is not helped hy the 
confusing numbering of headings and 
sub-headings which can leave the read- 
er floundenngarouiid trying to find his 
bearings. 

There is another sense in which the 
book is reminiscent of the fifties and 
sixties, and that is the author’s preoc- 
cupation with theorists of that era; 
Tiimer on sponsored and contest 
mobility; Lenski on status crystalliza- 
tion: Seeman on alienation; and Mer- 
ton on anomie, all figure as major 
protagonists or champions. It is as if 
the sociological world slopped when 
Hopper left the USA in the early 
sixties. 

These drawbacks will, I fenr. make 
the book less read than it deserves to 
be; used selectively as a research 
report, it should prove a worthwhile 
contribution to sociological un^r- 
standing. 

P. A. i. V/addlngton 

Or Wadtiington is iecturer in socioloev 
at the University of Reading. 


The Message of 1’elevfslon: myth and 
natratlve In contemporary culture 
by Roger Silverstone 
Hclneniann Educational, £14.50. 

ISBN Q 435 82S2S8 

We scarcely suspect, sluing ai home 
half-hypnotized by the coloured 
shadows flickering across the rectan- 
giilar screen, that countless genera- 
tions of humankind have sensed just 
such compulsive qualities In the vic- 
ariously experienced dramas ot myin, 
listened to at night around the com- 
forting campfire. Such at any rate Is 
the burden of this skilfully argued 
study of television In prcMniday cul- 
ture. 

Although McLuhan contended in 
tiM early sixties that television 
effected sutetantive changes in view- 
ers' cognitive habits, his argument 
repoMcf exclusively on the lechniral 
peculfarities of the new medium of 
popular communication. Silverstone 
adopts the more extreme position that 
me distinctive structural features of 
folktale and myth are recreated in 
transmogrified rarni in the charac- 
teristic modes of televised communi- 
cation. The implications of his areu- 
meat are of far-reachr- * -- 


For Silverstone the distinguishing fea- 
tures of myth are the presence of a 
/og/c, a synchronic system con- 
structed, in L6vi-Strau$sian style, From 
binary oppositions: and of a 

cfirmioiogtc, a narrOtive system com- 
posed of sequeniial combinations of 
the synchronic elements. Silverstone 
finds ih^ mythical features promi- 
nently displayed in the structure nnd 
dynamics of his chosen example of 
televirion as a popular art-form. The 
domestic drama intimate Strangers is 
played out within a framework of 
familiar conceptual oppositions: cul- 
ture/naiure, dealh/life, male/female, 
distanw/proximity, city/garden. The 
narrative moves throuu a succession 
of posed and resolved contradictions 
arising from the various underlying 
and pervasive oppositions. "The city 


Neglected sorority 


The Sociology of Women: an introduc- 
tion 

by Sara Oelaraont 

Alien St Unwin, £8.95 and £3.95 

ISBN 0 04 301119 5 and 301120 9 




is the Jungle and the journeys to and 
from U.. are frau^t. my else 
would Joan put on her fur coal to 
travel to London?” 

In setting out to disclose the linea- 
ments of myth behind the technologi- 
cal sophistication of television Silver- 
stone has no intention of denigrating 
the medium and its millions oi view- 
ers. Beyond its ideological manipula- 
tion in the Interests of power^l 
interest groups in modern mass 




W e — 

human ways of thought between pre 
and ■ post-industrial cultures. The 
author h aware both of the radical 
tenor of his theory and of the inevit- 
provisional character 
of Ms researclt findings, based as they 
qic on the intensive analysis of one 
popular TV drama serial. 

Riverstone brings to his lengthy 
oxamination of iniimale Strungm a 
successful "soap opera" , a formid^ 
able armoury of conceptual tools 
drawn from RuSsinn formolism 
tuid French siructuralisin. This pioce- 
, *? somewhat of a 

sledgehominor-ancl-walnul approach 
to the problem, but the author shows 
himself able to hondle ihis cumber- 


■jII — . “ , WIIIV,, OllVSIMUnV 

draws t^tberi and demonstrates the 
e^itial cQiivei^nce and cumulative 
aenidiramonis of I^pp, L6v(-Sirauss 
and: Greimas will prove of lasiins 
vMuc io students of oral nttkrativc. 


making faculty ns serving the same 
human and social function today as in 
past eras. Its perennial purpose Is to 
impose order on disorder, to draw 
boundaries and set limits on what 
appears ns formless and unmanage- 
able; to enable the incomprehensible 
and therefore the terrifying to be 
comprahended and made les$ tenify- 
ing. As with myth in its archaic form, 
the remedies are always ephemeral: 
new problems, new comradictiohs 
inceaanily eihergc, calling for new 
•mythical solutions. The consiant erup- 
tion of frightening novelty in pres- 
ent-day society makes Its mythical 
rantrol more necessary ihnn ever in 
history* Television, Silverstone be- 
Heves, is meciiilg an andent and fiih- 
damcntal human need by: myiho- 
l^iziM pur pewptions of the world, 
lite thesis is strikiitg and persuasive. 

- Roy WHUs 

' fioy miis was untii recentiy reader In' 
ot tfie University 



Though women make up over half the 

E lation of Britain, tney have been 
ly neglected in sociological writ- 
ing. The few serious studies of women 
have tended to focus on their reproduc- 
tive roles rather than on their educa- 
tion, paid employment, leisure, politics 
and aspirations. The social science 
oraternlty has concentrated on hus- 
tbands, sons and brothers, placing far 
more significance on the class than on 
the sexual divisions of society. 

In the last decade these assumptions 
have been challenged, but Sara Dela- 
mont has written the first introductory 
text to examine as a whole the social 
position of women in modern Britain; a 
pioncerlna task given "the laige blank 
space in almost every textbook where 
gender . . . should be considered". 
Where, for example, can we learn 
about the school lives (rather than the 
sexual delinquencies) of adolescent 
girls? The change from girls’ high 
achievement in primary school to their 
relatively poor performance in senior 
secondary classes represents extra- 
ordinaiy educational wastage. Given 
that drls like school more than boys, 
and That most will be employed for 
targe parts of their adult life, why do 
they tend to reject the offerings of the 
oducational system at the earliest 
opportunity? 

Delamont is determined that we 
should be sceptical about much of the 
work which purports to describe and 
explain female behaviour. House- 
bound mothers, for example, have two 
connicUng stereotypes; described both 
acutely vulnerable to psychiatric 
illness and, at the seme time, as the 
necewary foundation of healthy femlly 
L?' women’s political 

Mliefs are measured against their hus- 
bands rather than in iTieir own right? 
Why should data which is used to prove 
them conservitlve, pr Just not 
interested, be also employed to show 
them as fickle, and prone to irrational 
changes? There is no shortage of tan- 
talising conundrums and. worthy sub- 
IcctsforadecadeofPhDs. ' 


Oelamom’s missionary zeal in her 
celebration of feminism will provoke 
and stimulate her reader, but it is 
unfortunnte that her enthuriasm some- 
times overwhelms both discipline and 
subtlety. In the chapter on work she 
comments that men "have cornered 
most of the promoted posts", seeming 
to imply a conspiracy, rather than the 
complex network of factors which 
influence women’s disproporlionato ' 
representation in the lower status and 
poorer paid jobs. Delamont ne^ectsj 
too her own definition of devmnco 
(^'differing in ideas or behaviour i^rom 
the mafority”), and the evidence of 
research and her own eyes in her 
extravagant claim that the SO per cent 
of women with dependent children 
who work "Mriously" are seen ns 
"either mad or bad, deviant or sick". 
In *e sections on psychlalw end 
fertiHty control she ignores much good 
evidence of the shortcomings of doc- 
tors and confuses anecdotes about the 
prejudices and malpractices of maver- 
icks with the established truth about 
normal practice. This is not good 
enough; and it is a great pity to 3ace 
such easy ammunition in the hands of 
those sceptics who may wish to under- 
mine the serious message of the book. 

The best chapters are on community 
and class, leisure and politics, where 
her angry comments and eXclamAtlon 
marks give way to interesting refiec- 
liqns on future rcMarch and on the few 
existing studies. Here also Delamont 
begins to discuss the elements of 
sociological inquiry needed to illumi- 
nate the invisible lives of countless 
women; and she hints at the most 
crucial issues. This section would be 
well worth elaboration; a generally odd 
allocation of space means that in the 
early chapters more pages are devoted 
to clothes, the naming of babies and 
of weddings than to education 

Tnough welcome as a, text on a sorefv 
neglected subject, this book is also a 
disappointment In failing to meet the 
stanttarda OelBraont rightly demands 
of'olher sdcJologists. ■ 

Juliet Cheetham 




Evoluallng Curriculum 

critical guide 
by Dlgby C. Anderson 
Croom ficim, £10.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0248 4 

This \Hu\k is the first in e new sens 
prcsciiilug less onhodox work on iC 
mcilmdology of curriculwn reseat 
mid findings indudingintercstlMpUi 
iheses from holli sides of the AthBrlt 
l>ighy Anderson claims to oUer oe? 
ways for teachers to assess tlw welitjol 
currieulttm imtovations and materia]] 
which is showered on ihem by edun. 
ilonal researchers, social sclewiuajnj 
policy-makers. By offering teubsi 
e.sscniial took for analysis, tnu bdoit 
'supposed tu help them answer iri 

questions os. do the innovaumrefett j 

practical classroom contexts; k a f 
research work adequate BndiskKdl 
offering anything new? YeliflweKu 
ask the snme questionsofthtsbMi,ai 
answer would be a resounding ea ' 
Anderson's book is couched fat tk 
anii-iiosilivtsi tradition, with witiefal 
have no quarrel. Much currinhta 
research lias claimed to be "icieDtifif'. 
distancing Itself from leachtn nl 
cla.ssroums by creating a spuriotiscill 
between the expert (the resesic&l) 
and the inexpert (the teacher), iki 
essentially true of the "obje^vet'a 
product model of the curriculumwtiid 
relates content, maieriak and enhu- 
lion back to a detailed range olDbjer- 
lives which form the key pari of iht 
programme. Originating in the USA. 
this approach has had some Infhirtn 
here and niuy itecomc even siroDgcrif 
our ob.scs.sion with testing gathersAt 
momentum it has already in Amrrn 
But Anderson Is critical of most 
iceis hecause they claim an nuiborit) 
beyomi the displayed research wod 
He argues that much of the prevnii 
(ion of curriculum projects b groundd 
in rlictoric nnd hb book is therefoiti 
detailed aiialyris of five Schoob Cow- 
cil projects and research boott 
namely, Moral Education in the Stm 
I dary School, The Humanltlts Cv 
I ricuhim Prweet, Religious 
Primary Schools: discovedai u 
I aaoraach. Health Educatton rWn ' 


approach. Health Education ' 
9’i3, find a "research study". 
Metila and the Semndary Schott- 

He guides us liirough a close tuRii 
annly,si,sof(hc langungc, style and [dm 

of these projects, illustrating Iww » 
thinks teachers can use thb lecbDiVt 
to teaze out the hidden ideas cofliw 
In them. Far from being iUumlntW* 
think thb hook will cuiue moM 
readers in pinch Ihemscivw a W 
I consider some of the banal and 
' whnl ludicrous obsorvnllons 
Anderson prcaenls as aids to oni^' 
standing. For example, there hanf 
of tlie front pnge o( moral Educetiot^ 
the Secondary School at which « 
invited to glance in order 
• positioning of Uic letters, Uw dr? 
the print; contents lists are etaW 
We arc even told that the copy « w 
book (he author used was 
library and thaltherehad bcen.if^ 
ing to the Issue slip, 29 previout^ 
ers. This is supposed to telJ w ^ 
thing significant about "what sw 
book this b”. 

Readera familiar with the conip^ 
perspectives of the 1970s jnioti'3»|[ 
and the sociology of education 
know (hat Anderson's arises “ 
ethnomethodology of 
Gcourel and others. Many « 

attempts at describing Of dernysW^ 
the common-sense world of ev«W 

life ended up by confusing and mfiP F 
ing to an even greet«f o*8t**' 
are far more Important mlnP ^ 
sociologists of the curriculum ‘y,, , 
doing and far more 
approaches than the one we 


nere; approaches wnicn 
linka between the curriculum 
economic, political and 
contexts, for example..! can oniy “T 
that the books wnich follow 
series will be more usefuJ . 

Barry 


Bariy DufOur is lecturer in educaliP’} 
the University of Leicester. 


Live metaphysical problems 


Tile Nature of Mind 
by D. M. Armstrong 
Harvester Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7108 0027 4 

Thb is a collection of ren recent 
philosophical papers by David Arm- 
strong. Each ot them shows Aint- 
stroiig's chariicterislic manner; they 

f iet r^t to the point and deal wim 
t wul\ a clear directness which 
might look ciisy to anyone wlio had 
not himself tried thinkini' or wriiiiiu; 
nUiut these topics. F.acn is worth 
rcudine, and a euiiple arc aiitnir- 
ahlc. This doesn't muke a htxrk of 
them, though. 

Only the first five papers arc 
really about the nuiurc of mind. 
They resiuiL- .ind defend Arm- 
stmng's view essentially us worked 
tMil first in /I Mtiien'tiliMif Theory 
of the Mind. Ihtse live* overlap 
considernNy, not having been wrii- 
ien |o be priiiletl together. Tliree ctl 
the reniHiiidei are about perception. 
Ag:iiii ihcfc is cifitsiderable overlap 
between them, and tills makes it 
harden Ur read them pnlienlly, 
though one of them. “Colour Real- 
ism and the Argument for Micnt- 
scopes" b a marvel. The Inst essny. 
on the weighty topic of “Naturnl- 
tsm. Materialism, and First Philoso- 
phy", is evidently intended to show 
the grand design that holds them all 
together. Us (iiilurc iu thb aim is 
inevitable; the issues are really var- 
ied anti very hard, and lo discover 
whut urtific-s them Arntstmitg hus to 
introduce new and controversial 
ittcHS, wliich he cannot really itis- 
pose of in some fificen pages. 

I am not sure what purpose 
Armstrong and the puhlbners 
intended this book lo serve, but it 
seems to me ideal us u source of 
material for persuading non- 

n hen and philosophy stu- 
ai there are still lots ‘of live 
ununstvered questions about central 
metaphysical questions, and, in foci, 
that the more science we do the 
more such problems turn up. In 


particular, the lust three essays 
should persuade anyone that mater- 
ialbni is both a live and n con- 
troversial option in the philosophy 
of mind. 

‘Armstrong defends the analysis of 
all slates or mind (beliefs, »sircs. 
emotions, memories, and so on) as 
dispositions to I'chaviour, which 
take hold of a [icrson In virtue of 
underlying stales of the central 
nervous system. Tliis is neither sim- 
ple maicriutisin nor simple 
nehavimirism, because it is Ci>nsis- 
tent with the pitssibility that we will 
never be able to specil'y precise 
conditions for, suy, ihiiiking a par- 
ticular thought or having n particu- 
lar reaction lo a situation, in terms 
either of what one actually does or 
whut .specific bits of une's brain are 
doing. In fact, the dUeiission hiis in 
nhices a curiously Cariusinii flavour, 
lie dcfuiKis, (or example, the tntcl- 
ligihility of whnl amounts lo acts of 
wml (as aceompniiying alt intentinnul 
action); there's » surprisingly greiU 
respect for llic accuracy of what 
people say about lliemselvcs; and ill 
one pi'int he seems to requite con- 
sciousness to accompany un 
extremely wide range of their 
Kiuies, irirtmling all mental activities, 
if I uni reading iiim correctly. 

I'bc reason for UiU. I suspect, is 
that the main achievement of the 
tnulcriitlisni that Armstrong and 
others developed some years ago 
WHS lo make it possible lo claim 
that slates of mind are things they 
doiVt intuiilvclyt seem to be, widiotit 
thereby committing oneself to any 
revision of the way one uses the 
urdinarv words for these slates. It 
allowed one to he metaphysically 
adventurous ,’ind conceptually con- 
servative, with the result dial lea- 
ture.s of on old-fashioned way of 
talking about mind (which 
metaphysically far less adventurous 
philosophers, particularly those 
mflucnccd by Wittgenstein, have 
been whiuling away ot during the 

f iast generation) can remain unaf- 
ectecT by what were in other ways 


during and originni suggestions. Tldv 
is not ii prul)lcni if one's main 
intention is to .slate a defensible 
materialism. It might be a prohlcm, 
(hough, if one dunks that a main 
function of philosophy is to improve 
the ways we think about thing.s. 

The essays on the philosophy of 
niiiui, in particular the first two, are 
Idc,')] reading for students. The 
essays on perception ure just the 
thing tu hand to any scicntificully- 
ininded person who needed convinc- 
ing that there are philosophical 
issues iie oiiglit lo lake seriously. 
Larger, subtler, itr more teclinical 
issues about maicriulLsm could not 
be dealt with in a, book of (his 
kind, though Armstrong does try to 
provide an account of one rather 
rocondiii* tonic dial he hies else- 
where devemped at Icngtli; he 
diinks iliai a scientific maicrinlism 
ruspiires that <me take properties of 
ivhjeciK itlieir masses, lociitions, 
even llieir colours) to he objectively 
existing ihmgs, ',nul not just features 
ot our (lescriplinnK of the world. 
’I'lic liisl essay tries lo dkeiiss (Ins, 
hut the issvie (like those tlKCUvseil 
in another essay, " lliu Nature* of 
Tniiliiion'') is cs'setiiinlly larger than 
the space lie can allot to it. 

While it is wordi having thb col- 
Icctimi there is a more useful book 
to be got from the iiiaicriul. By 
beginning with the third essuy. oli 
the maierialist's butlle-tneties, uom- 
biiiing the first two essays into one, 
elimimuing re|H>(iiions from the 
essays on perception, and expuiuiing 
the ' last otic so that it really 
explained its point to a miivc 
reader— and leaving out everything 
else— Armstrong could produce nn 
Rver^’man's Guide to the New Mat- 
crial^ni. It would he short, eleor, 
irritating, and one vvould press it on j 
students nnd non-philosophers. I 
Ferhaps he will do it yet. I 

Adam Morton 

Adam Morton is professor of 
philosophy at the University of Bris- 
tot. 


Nietzsche’s ‘careful rapture’ 


NIelische, vdloma onet The Will to 
Power B8 Art 
by Martin Heidemr 
trotted by DaHd Farrell Krell 
RouUedge ft Kegan Paul, £11.50 
ISBN 0 7100 OW 2 

Between 1936 and the middle of 
the 1950s Heidegger delivered lec- 
tures and wrote essays on 
Nietzsche which were published in 
Germany in 1961. In 1971 Pierre 
Klossowski’s acclaimed French 
translation appeared. Another 
decade later English readers can 
acclaim the first of the four vol- 
umes of a translation by David 
Parrel Krell. This, the accompany- 
ing analyses and the other inter- 
pretative aids maintain the high 
standard set by his earlier editions 
of Heidegger's work. 

Heidegger once said that he was 
aiming in hb own fobiklng to bring 
out. what - Nietzsche had bchievoo. 
It ii to be expected therefore that 
these volumes expressly addressed 
(u Nietzsche will reveal us mucli 
about their author ns iihout their 
declared subject. 

Although the lectures which 
make up this first volume arc 
bused emefly on the posthumous 
collection of remarks entitled 77if 
Wifi to Power, the key to them, 
Heidegger suggests, is Nietzsche's 
comment that in his first book, 
7Yte Birth of Tragedy, he had tried 
"to see science under the optics of 
the artist, but art under the optics 
of life". In the years immediately 
prior to the First World War Ger- 
man academics took this lo mean 
that the specialized sciences must 
be ^ven greater aesthetic appeal 
and relevance lo practical life. 
Against thb Heidegger argues that 
the word translateo by "science" 
refers here to knowledge and truth, 
and that Nietzsche's "life" is a 
metaphysical, not a narrowly 
biological or ethical category. 


Nietzsche wonts to gel us to see 
life as becoming, and to rescue 
becoming from the iaferior status 
accorded to It by e Platonism 
which restricts truth to (he 
supersensible. This endeavour to 
stamp the character of being on 
becoming receives support Trom 
Nietzsche^s idea that being is pers- 
pectivaL Hence the reference to 
optics. Art and the aribt are cru- 
cial in this inversion of Platonism 
because art b the creation of pecs- 
pectival Illusions in the illusory 
permanence of which Nietzschean 
tnilh consists. 

Art is also the most intense 
manifestation and enhancement of 
life. For the feeling that accom- 
panies artistic creation and re- 
creation Nietzsche uses the name 
"Raitsch", for which Krell uses 
"rapture". In hb Mclions devoted 
lo this topic Heidegger demon- 
strates that Nletzsche^s so-called 
physlologieat iheon of art b not at 
odds With hb anirmalion of the 
will lo power us u new principle of 
vuluution. There is no real inconsis- 
tency because Nietzsche’s theory is 
not cast ill terms of physical pro- 
cesses, stoles or events nke neural 
discharges, nor uf these sup- 
plements with inner psychological 
phenomena. Heidegger interprets 
Nietzsche's "Raiis^" along the 
lines of his own analysis of moods 
in Being and Time. And his 
interpretation of Nietzsche's 
account of ihc body and its life b 
much more Husscriiaii or Rylean 
than the word "phyrioiogy" raicht 
suggest. "We do not 'have' a body; 
raflier we ‘are’ bodily." To say in 
German that someone . is drunk is 
to say that he has a Rausch - einen 
Rausch haben - somewhat as in 
British we say that a person has a 
seizure. But the artist is enrap- 
tured, rapt and seized. 

Thb syntactic dblinclion fils in 
with Heidegger's refusal to follow 
commentators like Klages who 
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"L'lirist at Emniaus", mi ivory relief from a series of carvings considered (o be 
among the most signifiennt oxlonl works uf art from the prc-Uolhic Middle Ages, 
the Snierno Ivurle.s, The series, which depicts episodes from the Old and New 
Testaments, b reproduced In Robert P. Bergman's The Snierno Ivories; Ars 
Saern fruin Muilicvnl Aninifi (Harvard University Press, £22.501. 


Unharnessing Marx 


imagine they have grasped what 
Nietzsche intends by "Rausch'* 
when they equate it with Dionysian 
intoxication or Frenzy. The 
Dionysian which Nietzsche opposes 
to the Apollonian in his first hook 
is opposed to the Christian in his 
last. In the Erst book the opposi- 
tion u conceived In the light of 
Schopenhauer's distinction between 
will and r^resenlBtion. In the last 
book the Dioaysian combines both 
extremes of Nietzsche's earlier 
opposition and b opposed to the 
denial of feeling he attributes lo 
Platonism and Christianity. The 
Dionysian is now the will to power 
which is most naturally expressed 
in the disciplined elation of the 
grand legblative stvie of art. 

In support or his gloss on 
"Rai<rc/r' as careful rapture 
Heidegger quotes Nietzsche's 
Wordsworthian aphorism "One j 
does not get over a passion by por- 
ira^ng it; rather, • the passion ii 
over when one portrays It". Hits is 
a reflection on art in piiiticular. in 
later volumes of this book Heideg- 
ger will go on to show in detail 
now this theory of art is a theory 
of knowledge and a metaphysics in 
which the will to power is under- 
stood through tlie doctrine of the 
eternal recurrence of the same. 
The (Inal volume will have nihilism 
as ils main theme. By the time the 
reader has reached that final vol- 
ume he may hope to Inive at least 
an inkling of what Heidegger 
menns when he says in this first 
that although Nietzsche, at the end 
of western metapliysics, asks the 
penultimate question "What b the 
being of beiii^?''. he does not ask 
the ultimate question "What Js the 
meaning of being?” 

John Llewelyn 

John Ueivelyn is senior lecturer - in 
philosophy at . the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Kurl Marx: the arKtiiuenla of ihu 

philosophers 

by Allen Woud 

I Rouiledge ft Kegan Paul, £13.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0672 I 

I The blstury of Murxlsl philosophy has 
hitherto provided a suriy spectacle. 
Some writers, dend to philosophy but 
alive to the opportunities of prupugiii- 
ing what they look to he true Uocinnc, 
contented themselves with the rupeti- 
tion of opaque texts or compleceni, 
well-rcheorscil slogans. More recently, 

I Mars's thought has hvei) hurnessed to 
whatever might be intellectually fash- 
ionable in Paris (or Frankfurt, or 
Rome), resulting often in a crypto- 
Marxist mishmash of little genuine 
philusophtcal interest and with even 
less regard for ildetiiy to the texts in 
interpreting what Marx said. 

Allen Wood's very welcome volume 
is an indication of (he fruitful results 
that are possible when Marx (and 
Engels, in the case of Wood) is dbeusr 
sccT hy someone at home in the 
philosophical style and tecimique that 
philosophers here have come to expect 
as a mailer of course. What Wood 
offers is a highly competent exposition 
of Marx and EngeVs philosophical 
beliefs, an exposition boin philosophi- 
cally sensitive and grounded in a care- 
ful reading of the texts. 

Wuud constructs (he volume around 
five of the philosophical topics on 
which Mnrx nnd Engels hnd views; a 
theory of the self, the nature of 
historical explanation, morality, 
materialism, and dlnlectics. All of the 
discussions are Very good, und some 
arc quite outstanding. Wood's treat- 
ment of the notion of diuJectic in 
Marx, and Us relation to tlcgel's 
conception. Is the most illunkinaling 
that I have ever read. 

Hriofiy, Wood's Marx holds un 
esscntiniisi view of tliu self, believes 
that historical expinnalinns arc iclv- 
iilogical in form, is a naturalist und u 
rennst, and works in terms n( u sliurp 

' contrast between moral und non-moral 
goods. Wnnd sketches Marx's views, 
and (in those instances in which Mutx 
offers arguments for the views) argu- 
ments. synipathelicnily but criticaliy. 
On all the major issues Wood has got 
Marx absolutely right; On some issues, 
such as the form of hbiorlcal expbnn- 
tion. and realism, similar InteTpreta- 
lions have been offered elsewhere. 

On the issue of Marx’s account of 


morality. Wood's interpretation is 
entirely nriginnl. Since, uccoiding to 
Wood, Mnrx worked with o contrast 
(iciwueit morui nnd ncm-inoral goods, 
he could consistently condemn capital- 
ism for (he non-moral evils It brought, 
while at the snme time debunking mor- 
ality on the grounds that the morally 
good was whatever supported the 
socio-economic stutiis quo. Marx cer- 
tainly did both condemn capitalism and 
belittle morality, and traditionally 
commentators have found the co- 
existence of these two altitudes in 
Marx puzzling. Wood's interpreialion 
of what may have been in Marx's mind 
is convincine, but as an account ol 
moraliiv, either in concept or in fact, it 
is woefully inadequate. Marx might 
have been drawn to such a view 
because so much of what he thinks of 
when he speaks of morality (or of 
philosophy, too, for that matter) is 
really only a very Young Hegelian 
account of that phenomenon. The 
connexion between morality and ex- 
isting social institutions b nowhere 
drawn more tightly than it is in The 
Philosophy of Right, and I suspect that ' 
Mane's view oC moraUty can only be 
understood in the light of its influence. 

There arc occasions when Wood's 
ideas are left unacceptably vague, 
when his nrgunienis are incompletely 
sketched. On such occ.isions, the 
iniruduciion of some technical 
appnrnius might have served a useful 
purpose. For example, Wood insists 
ihnl a belief like historicni materialism 
can be, simultaneously, a functional 
ideology fin ilic sense Ihui its preval- 
ence can be explained by how it sanc- 
tions existing soda! relations or prom- 
otes class interest), and raiionnily held. 
The two thoughts seem contradictory. 
Can the hcliurhe raiiunnlly held by die 
very some persons for whom the pre- 
valence expinnniion is appropriate? 
The sense of "cxplenulion'’ is also 
unspecified, hut it seems to be used in 
Wood's example to mean only "is n 
necessary condition for". This lack of 
precise specification sometimes made 
It difficult to Hssess his suggestions nnd 
cluims. In any case, if this alleged 
teconciliutUm of the Iwsi thoughts did 
work fur hiRioricuJ maicrinlism. ought 
it nut also tu constitute some sort of 
exoneiation for the claims of moraHty? 

David-HfUei Ruben 

Duvfd-Hiltel Ruben is lecturer in phL 
Jasophy at The City University. 
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^alin’s most disastrous policy 


The IndusIrlalUatlon of Soviet Riusii 
by R. W. Davies 

TOlume one: The Socialist Offensive: 
Uie colleclivlsatlon of Soviet asrlcul- 
tore J929-1930 “ 

volume two: The Soviet Collective 
Farm, 1929-1930 
Macmillan, £20.00 per volume 
ISDN 0 333 26171 2 and 26172 0 

A newspaper under the same pro- 
pnelonhip as this journal might head- 
line this review “The book they said 


The natural iviiction to a war scare ih 
hoarding and Davies finds new evi- 


institulions are carefully explored exiled kulaks Uo^ r ^ F«iin niarkclings. He 

althoueh -a,,hiss.aKi„'hisc&';; Snj a ttiet ™ k 'I'"' 

35?^ .1 author prefers not to assess based on arch vaTmaierial nf ihl^h r^"* ^ expected was iin occastiuial 

*bose agencies promoted or much has been mSde hv pm^ ^ feline year and thus gives ground for 

inhibited economic performance. fofecd on his ctil- 

Thcsccond limitation isof lime. The that on Barw^s hldexef *®"Bues the presumption that socinlism 

preface 10 volume one does not make iha KTaZs was being undermined by a kulaks' 

clear the ner nrt in hA .u_ i— . r . * goons sold by farmers sinkc. ihn iiArmc.nA„i ik-/— ..t ...i.- .u 


Catherine 

J? Madnriaga 

Wddenfeld & Nlcolson, £20 M 
ISBN 0 297 77394 I 


...muHcu economic pcriormance. (Economic Joimial iW'il^ t view inai Maim torced on his wl- 

Thcsccond limitation isof lime. The that on Barw^s hldexef presumption that socinlism 

preface 10 volume one does not make that KTaZs was bemg undermined by a kulaks' 

eltar the I?enod to be covered; the last increased more qdckl^ than^ * " w’ permanent threat of which 

volume will embrace “the triumph of goods boucht hv faJmA^Vf only be obviated by the "elimiiia- 

planned indusinalisalion and the^ con- should have eain^d *"^'**^' The altcr- 

solidniionoljheecononiicsystemfroni period of coflectivisaiii!?^ h^f 5**^^ version would have it that - 
ihiu^ih^'s!"^ ■ suggests points out that “this shift in^mnn' ^ despite a modest deterioration in the 

Screnieenth Parly Congress terms was modifiPH J .? purchase-price for gruin -mar- 


could never be wriftenl. n isth'K volume will embra« ■;he‘7riu,;;p^'“o*l STboS '■’c -ciimir. 

a new senes which takes up the History •ndusinalisalion and the^ con- should havf eain^d *"^'**^' «« » class". The altcr- 

after 14 period orcoflecd^^^^^ native version would have it that - 

n^t-H -?k “ C'Hrr - PO'nis out that *spde a modest dcicriorallon in the 

ended. T^he spring of 1929*', he wrote Scvenieemh Pan,, r. **":.*.”*“ sniit rn monev staieVi niirr*h9k:A_ni-i.-A r.,- 

Iin tllA fiiwl ..r ek.. e I.' 


inc bigmecnlh Congress fiMQY ff «n « i , r" ^sfn'nanon of the 
die aiTihor can safely contend thm ™ n 1“!' 

“statistical publicniinns" are nn hanri ^*100 bibliographic 

fnrhis_„«cLen“Kde"S,e"d^S IS "S .» 


agri4;uliure, wc know liiik- of the dis- 
cuvsions in iliu inner counsels of the 
parly which must have preceded the 
decision, or of the view taken by any 
cading politician other than Stalin. 

Lfitcr ln£^ fful llA«*An«An AI.2..I 


^SyrL, 7'„TSm'.“;aSL ' 

5o'“pr'onL''ilSd!ri^^ Su "o ?«"h"aS dto in SS! 'h' 


pmsen,^. hislori.n r£T*Lmand Sr," the 

depth of the disaffection, the author Les ;« 

performs ncar-miracles of “reverse nhAnnmAn -“/j ® temporary 

engineering- - deducing whal the er^ fn. 


VA^USU i.uiii me party central com- 
mittee on the autnoriiy of the sec- 
retariat alone; not only was the pre- 
rogalive of a party congress ignnrcd, 
but the central committee itself was not 


with car, un-7v;„ 

SFi3£^»~l pSSSiFfSS 

while Ihe njaterials available f.,r ,he 0'«"i.n on"Zt Itln 'r S ‘™ “ 


» 7 ;r ana one 

SsiiSSSSs^ ISrrSSrS^ 

&£« 

economic policy ^ imagery which Staling contem^- tion" ^ WuneT°lM°7^ It® livestock wi Sid nm S sodSSd" 

Su ie&rnd*nS?'L'" =T^^“nre"r.Z"=^S!^ i? ^uei’ 


^ . — «» nriiikii tan- 

not previously have been scrutinized by 
an historian - certainly not by one as 
Derceotive ne r>o..:A. i. . 


spring of 1W7 something (ike panic 
fear obsewd the Soviet feaders, and 
spread to large sectors of the popula- 
3?" ■ .a?" 1. 1927 the central 


«iy ii very iirm 
statenicnt from the hiehcsi nmhnritiA.- 

and ’HwX*^^* 7 economic policy ;;j; wmen siiaiinli contem- tion" dn'75neT"'io'i'V \'u »l“l livestock would not he 4cE r 

giicti'nVraTd-^ira^^o'r'?^ Jh" Xfep^ri;£?’^= 

wsfern cyc-witnosses. ^ simulance of Stalin, of Bukhann’v before, declared, "We livestock 

?£SS;r= SiSirSal II.JSSS 


eyed The ^ rmpiriXmlsmS ^"*'*«*’ 

of subject. DaviesVliile-word “ind il a city founded in 1147 bv hTSen i? J to 

tnalisatlon" defines his fiPil? (“Long Arms") and to v i "1°*"®"*- Trotsky’s 

“economic policjt economic aid Mlid- Sh well-known obseSdn latESlS Sa «™"f 

caJ institutions, and the economKiin "^'i**.**'® own lack of physical stature rhe^^imnSSoili® *®"*®. ^®®”‘ ® of 
soaal environment*', leavinc whollv h r **^*o necessary when Union Knnf lf^l against the Soviet 

aside domestic and externaP polidc/ that has aw^ aWe? Id J ^ 

He nevertheless shows convWi vVri - '®* ^"*°"«"®®Sialin?Wh. forSan evJwSnl« trawl of 

volume one how the party leadenh d ®®*‘^®tness- of collectivisation symrath?CTiSSSH.°“® ''t® o 

S5.’3i!Sa,:isSasd ^ ^ Mfiznas 

- viuBge. When would the war start?" 


,■ r , .'• HI ivoi was me 

lesson at last learnt, when a decree of 

collective faims 
rtoAi?* L*^®*P"’'®t® ownership of live- 
SaSi in ^°k "® households, by 
Si if #3 I?” “"It’y assuring the sun. 
5 ^acdlngstuffs to private .stock 
Such may be the first step, fifty years 
on, towards radical reform of the most 
disastrous of Staling policies. 

Michael Kaser 

Michael Kaser is rentier in at 

the Umversliy of Oxford. 


The fteallMes behind Dlplomaw: 
background Influences on British 
external policy 186S-1980 
by PanI Kednedy 

end 2s* 0^”*'" ***** £12,00 

^BN 0 04 902005 G and 00 634681 

’’** book on British 
forego policy since the 1860s an 
ex|)enmcnt ’, meaning by this that it 
8 no so much a narraiiv? aewum in 
ho style of traditional dlpfi“c hi*! 
lory, as an analysis of the ''back, 
ground forces behind the pnlicv" li 

Ihe ^kgroiind forces*’ incluiu 

NniioSf ”™ Uniifd 

pJl5". S^?e 'k?r ‘"'o 

®nd its Imnacr- v^A » ^ 

» ^JPcasutneni, jglg-so"? °f 

l^ngncc gpd Peeline? i?39-So" 

J * . • * ' * I * 


The making of foreign poUcy decisions 

., Each part is in turn SAAllAMa _* 


whins'*!!** I® swtions. one of 
which deals with "slruciures anH 
atmudK", ,ha. fa, ,he vSuTinte,^ 
nal and external pressures affectlne 
British pohcy-makcra during the 
relevant perfod, the other® with 
, debates and policies", or the actual 
course of foreign policy, with s<^“e 

bile of the section suggests to the 
eS*r‘ r"' “ in the gJJ! 

3* 1a?!®' ^ l *^®nncdy seems more 
at home with the pre-19H period 

mcni. The fourth part, not murh 
more than half the Ic^ih of the^rsf 

«eW 

ket a'i ‘he jac 


pobey nudv 7ho7ld do »T 

r®f®!J‘ books o,n British jxjijcy m the 
lust hundred years do. oria|! 

Pr Ktnnedys method ®is 
tiiat he reviews seriatim the "back 
ground iunucnca^: fr ^ 


^riod first, and then describes the 
^ree of policy in that period in the 

XT "‘®"h o'f 

causing the various influences in 

iffirnn 1" *'’® '■®®‘‘®''s "lind as 2 
Mckdrop to events, as thev mur 

have done _ in the policy-makers* 
mmds. But ii has the drawback that 

SS5 Influences, and 

end to be separated from particular 

The aSng- 

gfP"rig^hrss""?/\;.?Por‘!bn 

Dr Kennedy knows his material 
inside out, however, and he marshals 
w.H?^"*’?”'*'® h^lh with skill, nerer 
S i*® VO, with excessive 

S.«xj-ia~s 

tiHiiy tor the years since 1914 

£»,s‘&c"a 

r h®bly h?d a bigie^ 


and clearly explained. 

. Queslipns are posed by this book 

“here ■■hLlf"'®"''! ‘Vofance of 
S» u background forces" which 

Th«^hi3k® "®b®'''®'' discussion. 
The book jacket carncs an amusing 

hneS *bree men, a general, a 
busmessman and a manu^ worker 
W"8 « Foreign Secretary (o/ 
bf the Fdreign Office) On 
strings, like a puppet PorAion 

«y®« are 7,o^*1n evidence 
n?V* * U®* ‘he other way round? 
Dr Kennedy, on the whole, elves no 
clear exarnples of how any of the 
^ree mythical figures iSSipuJated 
policy-makers, certainly not roilitarv 

erations. The external situation 
however, as m the 1930s or the told 
Importance 

Perhaps this is why Britain, for all its 
fa^res,, did belle? i„ forSC „Xy 

PopaSH *i- 'he economic policy 
Pohey was always relativelv 
immune^ against domestic pressures^ 
econom.'e policy we, always'^ p?ey lo 


F" S, Northedge 


rc^ons .of smcc) altoiisYor. But the 

dS''"f™r*® Britain-I 

.aesceni from power are admirably 


is professor of inter 


wl- Although one »f the most famou 
lism miens of Russia. Catherine the ffi 
Qks has never received .ndequate cowf 
Inch age from historians; thelarEestS 
Ilia- Wiirk before now was proSuc^h 
ter- 1883. More Fucenliy, Soviet S,r 
il - hiive shown little interest in a wonS 
ihc ru cr condemned by Marx and&I 
lar- gels, while probably because of hi 
las notorious love life, their wtikn 
mVi colleagues have shied away from S 
''w »»enlion that she^J 

uld doubtcdly deserves, leaving the M 
ury largely open to Ihe romantic bio* 
raphers, whose works have ofb 
'les seemed b.-irely distinguishable fi? » 
an each other. At last a Tul! measure j r 
of justice has been done by Isabel 4' 
>ws I Madariaga, whose book reseirite 
ere fhese mostly worthless predecttson 
m- m Its first paragraph only. It qufete , 
ec- 1 moves on in a short proiogoe to 
re- cover Catherine's life from her bcii 
.* German priticess i 

lot I 17 a 9 to the eve of her seizure a( 
le. |X)wer in 1762. and then beconia 
la- 1 not so much the story of her life ind 
ive /ov« (except when of wider signfe 
u*" 1 * detailed analysis of ba 

by I policies as Empress of Russia up to Im 
os death in 1796, and of their eighteenib- 
ui I century context, 
i®' I . Madariaga aims to desctilir 
or I her subject as it really was, to give tie 
■0 I facts. Such an approach has its adw 
p* I tages. Making use of the consideraHi i 
■0 I amount of rvfevant monographic liwi- 
01 1 ature produced in the last decade oi» 

« by Marc Rueff. S. M. Troilsky jnd 
[ j I others as well ns of her own ffik i 
■II I researches, she has produced a neartj 
I |uwaj« reliable and virhiaily compr^ 
w I iiensive exjiosition of all major 
I? I °* “JP'Jg l>usy reign, ingenioi^ 

0 I u thematic approach wti , 

lA I is® VPfoprinlc chronological eonioi. 

16 The book will be a revelation to thw 
>• wliosc knowledge of Calherine to 
[8 1 never been able to get far beyoiHl ths 

:• I boudoir, while even self-styled expwts . 

1 I °*?„®i8f*‘6onth-century Russian hialojj 
' I will have much to learn from it. 

'■ I ..^b^ong the lalter, no doubt, tbor 
1 1 ‘*'*>se who will carp at errm 

• I of fact that will fncvitably exist Is 
I any such full-scale niiiil^’s. Tb Id* 
f. two very iiU|H>r(unt pieces of legbl*- 
I tioii concerning the nobiUty, fflf 
- 1 example; the I'ahip of Ranks did n®< 

I make education compulsory fbr » 

1 mcmhcis of the dnss, wlille d* 

I Emancipation Manifesto did so ni^ 

I It. More seriously, Ideologues ff® 

' I object that nobody can describe eves 

I yesterday ns it really was, lei T 
two hundred years ago, wlhocl > 

I *9™® wrorld view, and, for all to 
I disclaimers. Dr de Madariaga dto • 
introduce into her work a number el ; 
interpretative assertions, lb i 
again the example of the nob3ih' , 
not everybody will agree that t» . 
dn^ was totally dependent on 
Crown, at least a few preferrinf^ 
stick with Montesquieu’s famous^ 
iom that iu?blesse and monarqut p 
I nterdependent. The verdict od sod* 
of Catherine’s domestic policies, on 
serfdom, for example, might be too 
generous; it Is unlikely that 
peasants would rerawBOer the toS" 
as one “when a despotism had bo*’’ , 
turned into a monarchy, when moj 
obeyed througli honour, not through 
fear". On the other hand, H is soiW; , 
what niggardly perhaps to evaluate 
her for^n policy as "brash 
brutal’’; could she have allowed Pru^ 

I and Austria to carre up Poland among 
' themselves? . ! 

But this would have been aouiw’ . 
work if its author had not-given so^ 
explicit assessment as well as assc^ . k|^-. 

bled a vast amount of information, .^• 

jet there be no misunderstandingato? . • 

Its overall value. K is a splendid boo* • 
fit for an Empress. 

Paul Pukes 


Paul Dukes is reader in history si 
I University of Aberdeen. 
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Genesis of modern man 


Missing Links: the hunt for earliest 
man 

by John Reader 
Collins, £9.95 
ISBN 0 60 216091 9 

The Making of Mankind 

by Richard E. Leakey 

Michael Joseph, £9.95 

ISBN 0 71Bi 1931 2 

Since llic Ditrwiiiiiin revolution of ihc 
niid-ninctecntli century we have seen 
(he accumulation of a body of fossil 
evidence for our own evolution over 
the past four million years. 'This evi- 
dence forms a continuous scries from a 
smnil-braincd, and in ninny respects 
ape-like, ancestor to llie liiminn beings 
of the present day. 

Two new books <lcnl with ihis fossil 
evidence for liiiniiin evolution, but do 
so from differeiii pniius of view. John 
Reader (a pli<itojoumalisl)apnroaclies 
luiiiian evolution lliroiigli the nistorieul 


(levelopmeiu of our knowleiiue of the 
fossil record. His lavishly ilTusirnlcd 
book traces how, over the past IftO 
years, our ideas nboui cvoluliuii have 
changed as new fossils were iliscnvercd 
and incorporated iniu existing ideas of 
human evolution. By contrast, 
palacuanthropologisl Richard Leakey 
presents a broader picture of our 



Richard I^^akcy examining rock specimens. 


ongins. His book, Ihc companion 
volume for the current BBC television 
series of the same title, offers a 




knowledge of hiininn evolution. 

The two books also cniphtisize <liffe- 
rent aspects of our own evolution. 
Reader deals primarily with our biolu- 

§ ical evolution, two-thirds of the book 
ealing specifically with the African 
fossil evidence in the time period 
before one million years ago. liiis 
early fossil evidence for human evolu- 
tion began to come to light with (he 
dLscm'cry in 1924 of Ihe first Australo- 
pithecus africanus, the Taung child 
from South Africa. Since (hat time the 
work of R^mond Dart, Robert 
Broom and Philip Tobias in South 
Africa and of Louis, Mary and Richard 
Leakey, Donald Johanson and other 
less well known anthropologists in East 
Africa has extended our knowledge of 
the early phases of human evolution. 
This work sheds light on the period 
shortly after the development of Biped- 
al walKingin man, and theslUhtly later 
period i^en the human brain was 
beginning to expand and tools and 
other evidence for cultural activity 
began to appear. Those chapters in 
Missing Links dealing with the later 
phases of the evolutionary record 
emphasize the early work on the 
development of Homo erectus, of 


Neanderthal Man and of Hnatomicatly 
modern Homo sapiens but largely fail 
to discuss (he recent devcinpmonis in 
these arcus. 

Although liic boiik fails to present n 
comprehensive pieliirc of human 
eyoliuion from the point of view of the 




prcsuniing on absorbing discussion of 
the m.Tjor fossil discoveries that have 
changed our thinking in relaiiuii to our 
own evolution. Reader emphasizes the 
African evidence because it lias domin- 
ated the field in the past 20 years by 
confronting iis with (he most startling 
discoveries of recent times. 

On the other hand, of the 14 chap- 
ten in Leakey’s book only three ileal 
with the early phases of human evulu- 
tion. The majoriW of the remainder of 


the book deals wfth the later phases of 
our development and particularly with 
the emergence of our own species and 
of modem human life. Alinough the 
book gives a summary picture of Ihe 
entire course of human evolution over 


the past 15 million yean, its emphasis is 
primarily on the lessons that can be 
learnt from the evolution of our own 


species. 

A particular emphasis of the later 


E bases of the book is the topic of 
uman aggression and the argument 
over whether or not aggression is an 
innate human trait, Leakey argues that 
aggression in human society is a re- 
latively recent development and is of a 
markedly different nature from that of 
aggression in non-human animals. He 


buses his argument on discussinns of 
modern men still living the hunter- 
gatherer life of our early uiiccsiors as 
Well as on views of aggression in 
iioii-hiiman animal species ami on the 
fossil and ureluicologicRl evidence for 
aggression in die past. His thesis is that 


it^ui 69 iiitiuluvu Lfy iiic 

society in which wc live and that 
agression is a correlate of sciticil life, 
or population density and of acciiimi- 
lated material wealth. He argues that 
sellled communities result primarily 
from the domestication of plums and 
apimnjs and this "ngriculiural revolu- 
tion" is seen as a consequence of the 
cultural and climatic changes that come 
with (he end of the last Icc age, about 
lO.OOU years ago. 

However, Leakey also provides in- 
teresting new evidence that Ihis rcvxilu- 
lion may not hare been confined to 
po.i|-Elacia] times, as has been tradi- 
tion.i]ly accepted by prehlstorians. He 
documents the revival of an old idea 
that control of animols began in the last 
ice ase, M the time of the Cro Magnon 
people. H'l also gives new evidence for 
the introduction of domesticated cattle 
into East Africa as long ago as 13.000 
yeare. Cattle arc not indigenous to 
Africa, and their introduction into 
Africa at Ihis early date suggests a prior 


thesis that is found throughout the 
book, a thesis that is supported by 
recent archaeological and paiaeontolo- 

f ical work. At flic site of Laetoli in 
anzania Mary Leakey has recently 
brought to light conclusive eviileacc 
that our ancestors of at ieast .1.75 
niillion years ago were walking in a 
bipedal fashion. It has also been shown 
that Homo erectus of perhaps 200,000 
Co 400,000 years ago was aevcioping 
Ihe seeds of a religious sense and that 
calenilars and a riidimcntarv know- 
ledge of iistronnmy uiid the' seasons 
were developed us tiir buck us the time 
of Cro Magnon man during the last icc 
age. 

Leakey also discusses Ihe evolution 
of human intelligence and language in 
this context. He emphasizes that, 
allhniigh our curly ausimlopilhccine 
ancestors of ilirec million years ago 
had much sinutler brains than our own, 
they liaii hraiii.s of the same form ns 
ours. Tlicre is oven Ihc indicutkui in 
these early fossils that one of flic ureas 
of tlic brain associated wiili latigimcu, 
nrocu’s aica. was approaching the 
form found in iiuulcrn niiman licings. 
Whether or not this indicates these 
these curly iiiicestors could speak is an 
open i|ucsiion. I>ut it is clear from this 
evidence thut despite their size the 
brains of these fossils were more 
liunian-like Ihiiii upe-like in fiirm. 
l.enkcy also d raws on Ihc urdiueologic- 
al record for the development of 
iuimati heliitviour. lie argues (hat the 
evirlcncc fur order iiml rules of bc- 


domcstication duri.ng the fast ice age 
elsewhere outside Africa. 

The development of Ihe various 
features that oistinguisb ourselves as 
modem human beings, at e time earlier 
than previously thought is another 


increasiiigiy complex tools of our 
ancestors inil also in their activity : 
paiierns suggests that the roots o'f 
iiuelligciice were a very early charac- 
teristic of the human line. 

The Making of Mankind offers the 
auneral reader an excellent introduc- 
tion to (he science of humiin evolution 
nd to some of the controversial conclu- 
sions that cun now be drawn from the 
fossil record. It also presents these 
conclusions in a way that is relevant to 
our im.Tgc of ourselves as human 
beings in u chajiging world. However, 
althoueh Missing Links has a narrower 
focus. Reader does provide a fascinat- 
ing discussion of the field and one tliat 
would have appeal not only to the 
general reader but also lo Ihe speciaiisL 
in search of an absorbing discussion of 
the circumstances suiTounding. as well 
as Ihe impact of, Ihe major fossil 
discoveries that have provided the 
basis of our knowledge of our own 
origins. 

Leslie Aiello 

Leslie Aiello is lecturer in physical 
rt/i//iropo/ogy at University College 
London. 


Eliminating real numbers from physics 


Science Without Numbers 
by Hariry R. Field 
Biackwell, £7.95 
ISBN 0 631 12672 4 

The structure of this book may be 


*nc siniciure oi tins book may be pua,uiA,c , 

compared loithat of the jilanet Jupi- entities. Properly understood 
ter; a solid inner core surrounded bv ****6XceptIonal>le, arid indeed 


an envelope ot gas. 

The inner cure (cliuptcrs five lu 
eight) contains the outline of a method 
for eliminating real numbers from 
•physics. Field observes that Ihe intro- 
duction of real numbers into a physical 
theory (as temperature.s, for example) 
•alwaj^ adds an element of arbitrari- 
ness. His idea is to purge physics of real 
numbers by developing what he colls 
'‘intrinsic" theories, presented in the 
imanner of Hilbert’s axiomatic trcal- 
tmenl of Euclidean space, instead of the 
■usual "extrinsic'’ ones, which resemble 
itnore the treatment of space os the 
(triple Cartesian product of the real 
(numbers. 

His presentation is ingenious and 
mathematically sophisticated, but 
somewhat sketchy: it would be parti- 
cularly useful to see how he would 
handle special relativity using his 
methods. In any event, the theory 
makes perfectly good sense on its own. 
Unfortunately, nowever. Field has 
chosen to embed this interesting, and 
possibly important, theory of physics in 


what I’m afraid I can only describe as 
an absurd theory of the foundations of 
mathematics. 

Field's theory, which he calls 
“nominalism", has ihis as its leading 
principle: not to postulate abstract 
entities. Properly understood, this is 
unexceptionable, arid indeed, might 
oven be (.ikon as the lending princi- 
ple of thu currently accopicdilienry, 
which Field attacks as "Platonism^'. 


Eveijthing turns upon what is meant 
^ ihe expression "abstract entity". 
Field does not venture a definition, but 


I gives us a list: numbers, sets, functions 
I- these (and "similar entities’') ore, 
according to him, the abstract objects 
of mathematics. 

, This is a iielerogciicous list. And it 
IS clear that Fiela i.s using Ihc term 
“abstract" in a vague ana imprecise 
sense. (Indeed, I suspect that by 
“abstract" ho means simply “nun- 
physical''. Bui it would be most im- 
politic of liim to admit as much, 
what, after all, are physical objects? 
On Field’s own account they can be 
entities with an extremely dubious 
claim to reality; he includes (page 
31) uncounlably many "space-lime 
points’’ among physical objects!) In 
tact, the word"abslract’’ has a quite 
definite meaning which is determined 
by its etymology: ii comes from the 
Latin absiractus, which is the past 


participle of abstrahere, to draw or 
lift out. Thus we may abstract a 
feature or property from an object 
by lifting it out, so to speak, and 
considenng it on its own. In this 
way, perhaps, we may even obtain 
an abstract object (a shape, or a 
colour, for instance). 

To he sure, there are formidable 
philosophical difficultios with this no- 
tion. Still, it is not difficult to see 
how one might come to regard at 
least the objects of traditional fpre- 
1870) mathematics - real numbers and 
geometrical figures, for example - as 
abstract objects. However, it is ob- 
vious that sets and functions are not 
ahslract in this sense. What could 
I they be abstracted from? Moreover, 

I we can. and do, get rid of the old- 
fashioned abstract nintlicnintical ob- 
jects by using llie axiomatic method: 
a particular traditional system (the real 
numbers, for inslancej, whose ele- 
ments are taken to be aostract objects, 
is replaced by an axioninlirally de- 
fined, infinite class of mutunlly isomor- 
phic structures (complete ordered 
fields) whose elements can be anytliing 
whatsoever. 

However, although you con get rid 
of real numbers in inis way. you cannot 
eliminate sets and functions oxiomati- 
cally, for the latter are essential lo the 
whole enterprise of axiomatic defini- 


tion. This, of course, is yet another 
important reweet in which sets and 
functions differ from genuinely ab- 
stract objects. 

Just how es.senliol sets and luiic- 
lions are is illustrated in the final 
chapter of Field’s book. 1 haven’t the 
space to list all the errors and confu- 
sions lo lie found there; ii single 
example will have lo suffice; one 
hundred years after Frege. Dedekind 
and Cantor, Field niainlaiiis — nn, 
simply lakes it for cronlcd — that 
the notions amf infinite may be 
taken as given, and do not require 
proper mathematical dcrmilions. So 
much for progress in the foundations 
of mathematics! 

I have been hard nn Field, nut 
because he lias Written a bad lM>ok, 
but because he has written ii good 
one: it’s just that ' he has neatly 
spoiled i( ny including n lot of in- 
«sen(ial nonsense in it. 1 tliink bis 
idea of science without numbers de- 
serves serious considcrotion. And I 
hope no one will be put off reading 
his book just because its reiU messau is 
cmbcddM In an absurd Uieory or the 
foundations of mathematics. 

. John Mayberry 

John Mayberry is Fectiirer in 
mathematics at the University of 
Brisio!. 
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Electromagnetic Radiation 

hy F. II. Read 

Wiley, £19.50 and £7.95 

ISBN 0 471 27718 5 and 27714 2 


Electro, ntignciic Hmliiition. us a title 
for n course or a book. i<s very brnuil 
indeed, providing ample scope for 
selection of favoured topics and 
suppression of uiliers. At Sussex, 
where the siihjecl of eleeironiagiietie 
waves is preseiiieU in the sueond year, 
ihe syllabus has chsingctl markedly 
depending uii which leeiiirer has hceti 
in the hoi scat. For Dr Read who 
claims to have based his materiol on n 
course of fccturcs attended by third- 
year iindergraduntc students together 
with 11 few firsl-yeur piisignuiuute 
sliideiils. [ eiiii iiiKiuine an eu*a more 
iliiileull prohlem of selection; flic in- 
teiiietion nl waves iiiul inutlvr w<iiild 
seem a iiiiiuiiil ineliisiuii fur the final 
year, hut whal iihoiil flic inoreeoiivcn- 
lioiial ern'ernge of “nplies"*.' 

A survey of the coniciils gives some 
idea as to the thrust of the text. 
After a brief uiiroduelory ehiipter, in 
whiL-li I pjirticiiltirly appreeitiled flic 
si.x-page historical backgromiil In light 
waves and plmlons. chapters iwo to 
riide cover Maxwell's cqiiuliuns iind 
eleciroiiiagnetie waves, a classical 
treiiimuiii of generation aiul inter, ic- 
tion. <|i]aiiium ideas, coherence, las- 
ers. Kiser liglil. siMltering mid ahsorp- 
lion, ntui detection. Tlieie are also 
three suhsliiiilinl iip|ioiidiees, a eh.in- 
tcr-hy-ehiin(er bibliography for ndJi- 
IkHuil reailing. and answers to44ot the 
(il jirnhlenis. Although inlen<je<i to 
relate to a 4il-lcclurc cmirse, o|>tiun:tl 
choices could be made lot shorter 
courses. 

Wjfliiii the iiulhor's chuseii liniiis, 
this is il verv good hook w'hich deserves 
success. There are, however, two 
features which may make it a little 
vulnerable in thcmarkcl place. The first 
involves Ihe question of how much 
time nn undergnidiiute can rcasunably 
be expected to devote lo electro- 
niagneiisin and ctectromagnelic 
waves. The journey from Advanced 
Level physics lo the electromagnetic 
wnvc-equaiion and a few of its solii- 
tions (say. up to the end of chapter one 
in this hook) takes 20 lo3() lectures, in 
.Tddiiion. a physics graduate should 
surely know something of interference, 
diffraction, waveguide^ and antennae, 
but the book assumes that ibis bus been 
learnt elsewhere (in chapter five we are 
told that “the reader who is familiar 
with diffraction theory will recognize 
these numbers as iho^e giving the zeros 
in the Fraunhofer diffraction pattern of 
a circular hole''). In a similar vein, in 
discussing laser modes in chapter six 
we learn that "the modes in which we 
are interested are (hose in which the 
electric and magnetic fields are trans- 
verse to flic axis of (he cavity" and that 
these "are called TEM modes". Furth- 
er information about cavity modes or, 
for that matter, waveguides, has to be 
sought elsewhere. My criticism prob- 
ably reflects my own bias: is the laser 
and radintion-and-matter material (so 
excellently presented in this book) 
intended to be instead of old-fashioned 
physical optics or lo be npiionally 
extra? I think the author intends Ihe 
latter. 

My second criticism concerns Ihe 
fact that, although some sections arc 
very elegantly argued (for example, 
llie earlier parts of chapter five on 
coherence), there arc n numhor of 
occasions when the "ii-can-lic-show'n- 
that'' weapon is clumsily used. For 
example, iliu discusshm oti riuliniion 
from an accelerating, charge is hadly 
marred, and even flic Puyiuing vector 
is II little ncrvouslv introduced in 
chiipler two. 

As a new addition to (he admirable 
Miiiiclicsier Physics Series, this book 
shares wjtli its companion vnlumus » 
rcasonahlo price coupled with good 
luoduction standards. Dr IUmJ's te.xt- 
book is thus very suitable for u third- 
year advanced option but 1 wvuld not 
recommend it as a mainline course text 
on electromagnetic waves. 

D. S. Belts 


D. S. Betts is lecturer in physics at the 
University of Sussex, 
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lliocheml&try, Mcond edition 
by l.uberl Sirycr 
Freeman, £16.20 and £9.95 
ISKN 0 7167 1226 J and 1306 3 


if ihc health of n ciisapline is reflected 
in the quality of its icxtboojcs then 
hiochcniislrymusi be somewhere in il^ 
prime with no sign of premature aging 
and not the slightest suegcstion of early 
retirement from its role ns one of the 
major contributors to the present day 
expansion of scicntinc knowledge. 

between the two, n discipline and its 
textbooks, there must clearly exist n 
kind of oscillating synihiosis with liie 
one altciiutcly feeding on the oiliet. 
Today's te.xi hooks can only be wriiien 
at the expense of yesterday's research 
hut in turn, if they are to serve their 
purpose, they must be relied upon 
extensively for the education and (ruin- 
ing cif ilic next gcnernlion of teachers 
and resenrcli workers, Tbc balance 
must he u delicate one (or (here to be u 
smooth development of the subject. If 
the te.x(s are too sjtnplt-. (uo dated or 
just too dull then they cun only lead 
inevitably to rcscurch that is incfticieni 
and uninspired. If (hey are too diffi- 
cult , too esoteric or loo sophisticated in 
their approach. Chen, for the student, 
the quantum jump is too great and the 
coiuinurty is lost. 

Fortunately, biochemistry has hcen 
blessed with a teaching literature hav-' 
ing an enviable pedigree, with Bald- 
win, Mahler untl Cordcs, Lelminger 
and others, each innking their unique 
contribution. Luberi Slryer continues 
the tradition with the second edition of 
his work, first published in 1975, and 
confidently (and appropriately) enti- 
tled Blwheniistry- 

The book closely follows Ihc style of 
the first edition in which the author and 
publisher set new standards in the 
presentation of teaching material, par- 
ticularly with, respect to the use of 
colour in association vdth line draw- 
ing. Here again it is used to good 
effeci to draw special attention to 


i'caciion mechanisms, emphasize diffe- 
rent structural fenlures or simply to 
make the persneclive drawings of 
space-filling molecular models more 
realislic. How effective these are! Do 
many of us. brought up oil flimsily ^ 
drawn, spidery structures, appreciate 
that the porphyrins and the steroid 
hormones, for example, are as com- 
pact and as seemingly solid as the 
^ace-filling models show? Similarly, 
aid we realize that the activated methvi 
group of S-adeiiosyl- methionine is so 
exposed that it almost appears to he on 
the point of being pushed off the 
molecule? 

In the present edition there arc over 
750 coloured diagrams, 200 black and 
white photographs and a sprinkling of 
tables; the informative footnotes con- 
tinue to appear, perversely but effec- 
tively, in htile boxes at the side of the ' 
text. As well as being usefully re- i 
minded by them of just how many 
Angstroms there are in a metre, it is 
provocative to be told that Baudelaire 
stated that "Perfumes, colours and 
sounds echo each other" , and fascinat- 
ing to realize (hat palindromes could so 
easily have been Greek animals cap- 
able of running backwards. 

The coverage of the subject in the 
text is remarkably well balanced ,ind 
evenly presented for a single-authored , 
book of such scope. If there are any 
omissions (hey are probably mainly in I 
that area of metabolism that is specih- 1 
cally microbial. For example, methane 
does not seem (o get a mention and 
fermentation is virtually limited to a 
footnote. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
the book is excellent value for the 
student and in fact for anyone wishing 
.10 brush-itp on their basic biochemis- 
try. Much new material is introduced 
and all the chapters are brought up to 
date, as is evidenced by (he selective 
but adequate bibliography, perhaps 
half of wnich consists of publications 
appearing within the past five years, 
some as recently as idSO. 

Harry Haaaa tt 

Horn HassaH is senior lecturer in 
hiochemlstryatthe University of Leeds. 
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Inunobllized Enzymes in Analytical 
and Clinical CkemUtryt fundamentals 
and applications 

by P. W. Carr and L. D. Bowers 
Wiley, £30.10 
ISBN 0 471 04919 0 

Immobilized Enzymes: nn Intruiluctlun 
and applications In biotechnology 
by M. D. Trevan 
WUey, £8.75 
ISBN 0 471 27826 2 


Nature's n;ata]ysts (enzymes) arc 
attractive for industrial processes in 
that they have a specificity of action 
which man cannot mimmick. The mnj- 
pr ilrnwbnck to their use in nn iiulust- 
ri.il process is that tlicir cost is liigli :iiui 
they canriiii be recovered from the 
process for subsequent re-use. Most 
enzymes in their natural environment 
are attached to membranes or cell walls 
or are restricted in their movement by 
materials (called semi-permeable 
membranes) which allow free passage 
I to small molecules on which the en- 
zymes can act. 

Man has again relied on Nature to 
provide an answer to the economic use 
of enzymes. By attaching enzymes to 
solid simports, the immobilized en- 
zyme is free to catalyze a reaction while 
in contact with the reactants but can 
then be recovered and subsequently 
re-used by removal of the solid support 
to which the enzyme is bound. Interest 
in this application of en^mes frst 
gained momentum about IS years ago 
with the use of such systems for small 
laboratory scale work. Now their use in 
the laboratory is routine. 

Many supports have been developed 
to provide portiailar features for the 
immobilized enzyme to make them 
more attractive for larger scale uses 
(for u review see C. A. Wiite and J. F. 
Kennedy, Enzyme and Microbial 
Technofosy 2, 82-90, 1980). The most 
significant advance in this area of 
biotechnology in recent years is the use 
of whole cells in place of enzymes for 
immobilization. This avoids the need 
(and expense) of purifying the enzyme 
before use and allows all the required 
cofactors (and so on) present in the cell 
to act in their natural manner and also 
to stabilize the enzyme during immobi- 
lization and reactfon. 

A number of industrial processes ore 
, now being based on immobilized teclt- 
noloey but the publication of the 
Spinks report (Biotechnology: report 
of a joint working party ; HMSO, 1980) 
has shown that Britain was failing to 


take full coiuincTcjal .iikI inJiistriiil 
advantage of this area of bioiedinol- 
ogy. in Fraiiee. for example, a >ni,dl 
university of leeliiHiloity lia> devtiieil 
one of iis iiKijn lines i>f le.se.udi to 
enzymes ami enzyme IcehnoUw 
(Compiu'gne University). Miii.iiii'> 
iitlitude to hio(ei'liiii>l(ipy is one of 
npatliy, witli the eouseqnemie that at 
(lie rceeiK hiolcL'Iiiiolouyeoiifeienee in 
Eiislbourne (.Second i'.iirn|ie<m ton- 
gruss Uioiechnology: see .Vi«ii/<iy 
I'inu's, April 12. I9S1. page ni.iiiv 
' oversea.s eumpiinics were oiieiily (out- 
ing fur Britisli scientists and pauliidiig 
the latest wuve of Urilain's brain ilraiii. 

Much of tile impetus in drawing 
industry's atienlion (o the ii(lviini:ipes 
of bioieclinology eoines ftom niMiiy 
nnlilislu'iiu hniises (ineliiitiiip .lolm 
Wiley and Aea<lemie Press) :noimd the 
world, of which llllis IIoiwooil is .i 
glowing example. From a brief iiiiio- 
auction to the subject in I97.‘i ilhiml- 
book nf Enzyme llioteclinolojiy, ed. L. 
Wiseman), a large number of hooks on 
this subject have been publislicd in- 
cluding an excellent annual scries uf 
interdisciplinary reviews aimed at im- 
proving the awareness .and utilization 
of biotechnology by indusm', medieine 
and research (Topics in Enzyme nnd 
Fermenlation Biotechnology, Vols l-.s, 
ed. E. Wisemun, Ellis Horwnod, 1977- 
81). 

Much of the literature available to 
date is in the form nf nricinal research 
papers, brief reviews ana niulli-authnr 
works based on biotechnology confer- 
ence reports with only a limited num- 
ber of books which provide n general 
introduction to the subject, hnmobih 
ized Enzymes in Analytiad and C/inft * 
al Chemistry is the first comprehensive 
work on all aspects of miinnbilized 
enzyme technology as they relate to 
analytical chemistry. The intnuliietioii 
of biotechnology to ehcmicHl iinnlyxis 
has been of great benefit, enabling 
selective, Ncnsiiivc unulyxes to be ear- 
ried out by uulonimeJ systunis or by 
specific equipment such us the en/yniu 
electrode. I'hls book systenmtically 
assesses the strengths nnd wenknuxses 
of the various techniqiie.s involving 
immobilized enzymes currently used in 
analysis and cstuhlishes ihcoreiieul 
guidelines for the rutiii'u dcvelopnicnl 
of onalytical sysleiiiK. 

A basic introduction to enzyme 
structure, function and en/.yinc kine- 
tics is developed through a discussion 
of enzyme nnulysis ami qiinnliricalinn 
methods to bring tlie leader into an 
introduction to immobtlizmion tech- 
nology with a thorough gmimding of 


lilt- comepis ,»f basic emjnufc 
I .Iter eliiipiers are det-oicd totS 

u-vari.Misapp|icaiioiKofii2 
i.e.l huUee innl,.gyinclmical,eS 

iiu iicil and chemical analysis S 
v.omns enzyme reactors belniT 
sed in ilepil,. n,,. book is wjiS 
cxpciis III the field for auhS 
vliennsiiy. biochoinisiry andn^ 
will) iMii .i>certiiin if and hoj? 
p.iiiieular iippluMiions have ^ 
itpiMuavlicd and, by use of the opS 
elupii'is. Iiiiw to opiimizcapiffl 
imiiiobilized enzvnic system. ^ 

/tasvwej, in 

LimiraM, is writicji ByaleclUKtM 
Mmicnis, with the ainiofma&s 
^eicuce imclligihltf to die 
I lie :iiitlior has dispensed nj£h 
ir.iilitioiial approach. TherciiiBb 
ing lit the numerous metbadih 
dieinie.il aiiaelmicnt of en»M) 
insoluble supports but a short det} 
(ion of the different appeokb, 
prodoction of an immobilizedciEi 
Lffeets of immobilization aiKii0 
tions nt immobilized enzymestoa 
(ieal, Ihernpciiticandindiistrialiint 
.scs riceiipy the majorpartofthiih 
and the author’s unique apprad 
from the descriptive rather dm: 
matlieimiticnl point ofview,wiil]c 
clear diagrams to illustrate thefa 
sion. 

Tlic nnal chapters on the an 
immobilized enzymes as madAi 
natnrnl systems and on somepnB 
meiliods of production ofinunolib 
uiizyines conlimics the authorleL 
able sippiuitch to produce a boolib 
lecturers nnd students alike nlCi 
useful in gaining a thorou^, iin:i 
grasp of die concepts of UisBui 
hiotcclinology and their futurepK! 
did. 

Tltuse two books, usapair.cocji 
incut each other and can be b 
ioguihur in thu teaching ofthesrijf 
HoUi iirovidc the reader withitn 

iiitnnfuction tn the subject, albciiK 
difrerent approaches, and bolbsliKi 
gunerate onihuKiusni and inteiun 

ensure that hiutechnologyconiirac 
uxpiind in iiiu future, to the 
nmnkind in uoiiurtil and hopeW^ 
the hcMctii or Britain's Indusiiialp^ 
lunis. 

John F. Keiisfllf 

John I', Kennedy Is lecturirta^ 
tiy nnd reseairh director 
.sentrh Lahorntory for Ckam' 
Hinactive Ctirb(diydraus sai ft*® 
University nf Birhiingham. 


Conception of the joyous prime 


Conception In the Human Female 
by Robert G, Edwards 
Academic Press, S48.S0 
ISBN (P12 232450 1 

ShMr bulk alone would be enough to 
make us take note of this 1000-page 
on an enormously important 
subject, by a man whose reaearch, 
administration, technical and clinical 
experience puts him at the centre of 
reproductive studies in this country It 
does, in a straightforward and profes- 
sional way, just what one would ex- 
pect. Perhaps, because this book has 

SSfiS Edwards’s success 

I with thd tot humah :m vitro fertiliizB- 


i..Mnnc 


expected the unexpected tod; but The 
treatment 

excludes this. ■ • • 

j* not just the other 
half of the Steptoe-Edwards duo. 

the Edwards of 
a ' leaflet 

PubUcation which he ed/ts"fo?Tbl 
fntemahpnal Planned Parenthood 
^deration and which is rirculated verv 

tive hnmunblogy. There is 


multi-author voluiiicx with miiny 
topics included iiinre or less iiiulur 
the umhrolln of ii subject, u tluituy 
or even n technique. Wc already 
nave many of these in rcproilueiive 
biology, but lierc we have the cvm- 
veree approncli. Many subject-s are 
reviewed in so far as they arc 
relevant to his topic, to human 
gametes, foriilization and very early 
development. Surprisingly, nmyliurc 
does he give a clear definition of 
what “conception" meana-and it is 
not indexed. 

. The range is orthodox and most 
j? /*'’*®W5d conipciently, ' bill with 
. obugreements arc 

eXDOSedi ' hut nnlu M .1 . 


’i'hcrc arc some omissloiB ^ 

1 find siirpri.siiig, hccai*. 
tuithor has managed I® 
recent as inld-1980 
Ills inaicriat. A piece of > 
I was disaiipolntcd not to J® 
presented In 1979 nnd ^“1%. 
I9K0; it .shows thnt graa^ 
cles, like the testes, are ^ 
cooled liy about 2.5*C 
slanee of the warmer tW. 
true, this chuiiges mueb 
appreciation of ovarian iWy 
and has implications 
biology. The use of •‘‘si . 


fi, . impressed 

f/rim endocrinology, 

fertilization and cleavage, by flie 
immunology (especially the ^ clear 
.problems and pos- 
sibilities In immunological con- 

ioS^of°"»h- hw consider^. 

3 ^ ethical and legal matters. 1 
was disappointed by TiJs treatment 
(roostfy Masters and 

^“■tually no behavioural sci- 
ence or sociology). 

‘hc ovary. early 
^biyology, implantation Snd the 


biology. The use oi 
C5t) mierogrnmB) conibinw 
post-coital contraception 


mentioned, and he. is raiw^ 
about post-coital , 
altogether. His discus5t oi^.S< tj 
abortion, its techniques* 
the rights of the fetus (al®»T^li 
Press spell it foetus!) 
worries about “roen**™". 
and non-pregnant %il(lk 

feel '‘momiSg-after’’ pAh ^ 
promoted anyway. . ^ 

All medical librarH h 
others, will buy ^ 


others, will ouy *** 

reason of Edw^i 
test-lube babies, .-“r n oil 

little from sloppy P5’‘*^S6fes»»^ 
reveal Robert EdWBros»*P^J^ 


little from sfo 


reveal ixoucutiw"— — . mniip- 

nl, competent researewr, 
and reviewer. Cofiell 


Jack Cohen is senior ^ 

duciive biology at iM V"'*' . 
Birmingham. 
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Noticeboard is compiled by 
Palrlda Snntinclli 
and Mila Goldie 



‘-The World Around Us - Edui-atlon and (he 
Environmeni*' is ihe (heme of a seminar being 
held ai (he JodreU Labaratoi)'. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew on June 19. Tlie seminar organized 
m me North basi London I^lyiechnlc Unit for 
Conllnulng Bduentlon In Ihe Bulll Environment, 
will look al Ihe currenl stale of environmenial 
educatloii In this counliy from primary and 
secondaw level lo further and hifther cducailon. 
SMaken include Mtchaet Siorm from ILEA . Pee: 
£25. Further details from Mrs T. Lcichford, 
spedal course asdsiani, HELP, Longbridge 
Road, Dagenham, Essex. 

“Aspects nf Conimunily Conmuiinc". a seminar 
arranged hy (hc Assoclaiinn oiLonui'n Coiiipuicr 
Clubs will bring l•<eclhl.•r expuris in ihe conipmiiie 
field from (hc BMC, NCC. CEl', Cumpuicr Town 
UK and PNL on June 24 a( 7 pm in Room 47 a( (he 
Pdyiechnie's Holloway Road Uuilding. Fui(hcr 
inrormadon from Robin Dradbccr. deparimeni of 
electronic and communications engineering at the 
Polylechnic of North London at (he above 
nddresi. 

The Political Studies Associmion of the United 
Kingdom w(U tw holding u oiw day cvmfcrunce on 
Utopianism and Utopian Tlimigh'i «m June 24 nt 


Dr P. J. Ucko, formerly prinfipal of the Australian 
Institulc of Abnri^na) Studies. Canberra has 
been appointed to the chair, of archeology at 
Southampton University from January 1. 

Mr I, Toyior, senior lecturer at (hc University nf 
Liverpool and honorary consultant surgeon. 
Royal Liverpool llospilai and Droadercen rlos- 
pilal Liverpool has been appointed lo the chair of 
surgery at Snulhampion University from July 1. 
Dr D. J. U, Bain, senior lecturer In general 
practice al Aberdeen University has been 
appointed lo the chair of primary medical care al 
Southampton University Tram October 1. 

The liilc and \uins of profcsvir has been 
conferred on the followine: Mr II, E. Ktmhad- 
Jlan, senior lecturer in ctecironics (inreeralcd 
eiiciiii leclmolugy). Dr K. J. Small, rcjilur In 

ra rapl^y. 

liver nlichaal Timothy O'Donovau, at present 
ustocialc professor at Wycliffc College, Toronto, 
hai been appointed Rcuus professor of moitt and 
pastoral iheoloiy at toe UniveTsity of Oxford. 


Connaught Hidl. l.unJnn Uiiiveidiy. Papers nre 
lo be pccsenii'd by l.yiii.in lowvr SnrgeiU, 
Dubactt Ciiuulwin mhI Ruth l.vvliuc. FuiUwc 


Appoiiitnients 


tIulDlls fioiii Keith Tnylor .it l.iiiichcMci 
I'olytvvhnic. (.'uvcnlry, I'liory Slieoi, CVT SE-lt. 

An inicrnuinniul courctcncc on l-opular Music 
Rcscurch is to K* held ut Ihc Jiiup Kunsi C'entru nf 
(hc University of Amsicrdaiii ironi Juno 2l-2ri. 
The theme of the conference is mciiinds und iilms 
of research and its aim is to fniinil .i yiciciy for 
populor music research which will provide mem- 
bers with up-to-date infoimuilon on popular 
music research projects, nuhliculiuiis ana aclisi- 
lies. Furihcnlclails ftom Diisid Horn, University 
Library. Prince of Wales Rond, Exeter EX4 ATI . 

‘’The Dilemma of Women in Families" u two day 
conference devised by the Wonwn's Project in 
Fnmlly Therapy . (s tube presumed In LonJmi for 
the fiisi time from June 26-27 nl Central Mall. 
Wesliidnstcr. The founders <if the pto|vci will not 
only trace the impllcalions uf womiin's chtiiiging 
ptn« in the fomlly but discuss ways tn wldch fomity 
therapists can respond to these ch,inHes. Further 
information from Pauline Siiidllfc nnd June 
Lovell, the Family Therapy Piuclhc Centre 
London, IVS Sylvan Ro,id. Lniidnn SEIM. 

"Paulo Frdtc in Portugal ami Urltain". a half day 
conference organized by the Centre for iniurn.i- 
llonal Studies in Education will he held at the 
department of education. Southunipion Unlver- 
idty on June 27 ftom 9.45 to 12.43 m Building 34, 
KRtlnv room 13. In addition to iwopapcrs iTiure 
will be excerpts from two or three BBC fllms on 
the experimem In popular education in Poriugu). 
including one or two featuring Paulo Frelie 
himself, niriher details ftom Mrso. L. Warwick, 
department of edueation, Soulhomplon Urdver- 
altyS09 5NH. 


GruntK 


Edinburgh 

Cardiovascular Kesenreh Unit - Professor M. 1-. 
Oliver a research grant totalling apnrnniniaiciy 
tinO.uOU Ctiim The lirilKh Keut Foundation 
(£100X001, FriuThyssen Puundatton ofCuIngnc 
f£3l ,500). the Scottish Home andituallh r>eparl- 
mem (ilt.OUOt and Astra ClinkAl Research 
(£2QJX)0). The apot Is intended for research on 
coronary heart ulseaw which remains llic princip- 
nlcauieordcalh in middle-age adult in the United 
Kingdom 


Government - Mavis llaymnn - £20,3X1 from (he 
5SRC for the study conccmiiig poicy issues 
requiring practical solutions for youos disabled 
rcople (primarily phyricdly dtsabled), (hef r fanri- 
lieiand the agencies responsihfu for their welfaie 
and support. 

Pb)ihi- Professor R. R. Jenninui. £29.487 ftom 
Cuuher F.ketiontcs (or ucouw biicfringunce 
studies. 

Mrlallurg- PrufeSMir C. iliHlswoilh hiiJ Dr U. T. 
Gnwnv. £JU,.tlXi frum Ihe SRC fat imulerdlccl 
steel lefuiing studies. 

Malhcmallca- l*infcsM<t K. W. Ogden, £|A,9.SU 
fioRi Ihc sue fill Ihc study of limi: dcimndeni 
fiiiile defoimatiiHis hifumiliun Jiid sdinilhy nf 
ttlavtk vdids. 


liunal factors in cancer acliolcigy'*, under dircc- 
lioin of Hr L. J. Kinlen. 


Ovcnpnllonal lleallh and Hygiene - £18,833 from 
the MKC for the research cntiilcd ‘scrcenliM fur 
strenuous work' under direclion of Dr J. E Coles 
and Dr J. W. Rued. 

Pharmocotoglcal sciences - £10,939 from lliv 


Cystic Fybroiis Resenreh Trust in support re- 
search entitled "Pancrctiiane asa nosstiue humor- 
al agent in cjsilc iihiosis", under direction of 
Emerhus Pnifevsnr A. A. Ilaipcr. 


(jlnsgnw front the SKC fm Ihc study ol 

fiiiile defoimatiiHis hifumiliun 

Title Ilf Pinitssor: W. H. Bain Icnnliac suieeiyl; wdids. 

Dr A. M. Hnrper (Wellcome Siirgicdl InsliiuicV. 

(S. M. Te.isddle (ncurosurgeiy). ProniiUlons to 
reader: Dr I). K. Rluck (ginliiav); Or P. Calaw 
tzuolugyl', br (. R. Hrifliihs (velerinnry |j„|| 
sureerv): Dr D. A. Luni (dcniolanaioiny); Dr It 

gincciinM: WT Lyons (mural^ihisoj^iy); Dr ^^’"'’"1; 

M. R. NfoorctMiiditinc. Western Inriimaiy) Di ..nr r« 

K W. Muir (chcmWiy); Ui I.. J. I.ui.n - W3.2.SU .mi the SRC for 

ii.*r*„ri.>- P iiniiiuiP..aii(i.i if..ri,iiir..Mi.r u invcslinuiion vninled “fbasc Liiuitibria niid LI- 



pharnwcologyt. p, p ^ _ £^,4 g5 , 

the ARC for nninv(shgni inn entitled "Phyioakx- 
Hnrlnf Wnii in metabolism In the poiaio-phyluphihora Infes- 

mi lui vvnu Inns Inierncilon"- 

Promiiifons 111 Senior laiuuier: Dr K. J. Itiuan 
(malhcmmics): Dr IV W. Foulk fcleclrfeal and 
clceituidc enuliieerlng); Dr A. W. Imp (civil 
cnginecrliigkMrNlaJTLfithianfacciiununcyand Newcastle upon Tyne 
nnanccli Dr Joseph Pfnb and Dr Ian Siiular 

{ Eliemulry). Visiting Pruhuori Professor Anatomy - £l6,Ono (hwi Ihc V 

tlchanJ Aiiiyeh fEsme Pairbslrn Reicarch Cen< support a study of elei:iroph)i 
irc). Visiting Research Fellow: Dr Franklin M. iindaiienifoniuheearrledouiii 
Orr (petroleum cit^necrlngl. Lecturer: G. D olPioteswu D D. Burns and 
KilcliielcampuicMCkncel;i(esearch Assistants. HaeiaaialoKy-£lliA<10lioinihi 
S. S. Tbcn (buUdiiUt): N. $axcnii and I. M. Odch Campaign lo Hippori purtlcmai 
^mlstry); Jcnidier A. Kirkton (iruiliuit of based research proirclORlilled 
Offshore cngineerinB). work on the me 01 Immune di 


Biochemistry - £32,393 from the MRC it. support 
Ihc project eniiikJ ‘The role of high density 
lipciprolein in iriacylelycciul meiabiihsm' under 
the diietrion of Dr M. P. Kogeis. 

Northern Cerbom Rescirth Laborainrics - 
£1 2,463 from the UiiileiJ Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority To support research enlitleit "I’hclo- 
mKiugTHnhk exstnliwulon of (.idtolyiic.illy nx\- 
disedCAuROrdphiirs, under ihodiuktuinul Dr 
fi M.itsh. 

Mnihemnika - £29,lVi8 from the SRC in siippoil 
Itiu poiyecl entitUd 'SmI.st DU(eci.:im.il Kuiati'Ui' 
under Ihi: diruiinii of Piofossor 1*. If. Itnlwris, Di 
C. A. Jones und Dr A. M. Xoward. 
AgrfctiRuml blochemlslry jod NuIrlUon - i I3.23X 
rrom A||rtcu(lural Reiearcit Council for research 
on physiological control of growth and carcass 

S ualiiy in pigs, under dinwllon of Dr T. H. C 
/cekes; - j^,o09 from ilii: ARC to suppuil 
research on digesliun in ihc lioviiie. iindei 
ilircsiiitn of Piofessni D. Ci. Armstrong 
Computing laboratory -£.10,121 fromlheMInMiy 
«if l)ereni.'i; for iL>caii:h into spciilicHluin ami 
verilicdlioii for sveurc sysleins, uihIl-i the ifiit'c- 
tiiiii of Dr 1 . Anderniin: - £1l.(Klil from the SIIC 
lo sup]ioti ihc project cniiilnl SKC'-CKh.'kT-l'EU 
Advanced Ctnirse: r'lintiiiiniil Pmgiuinining niul 
Its applicdiioiiv, under Ihe diii'ciiiui of Prolcssisr 
n Kaiiilell liiul Di P. nemlciwni 




Open University programmes June 13 to June 19 


Saturday June 13 

MCI 

7,11 EvoluUoD. Comlatnlil piog S). 

7A0 AnlDiiaduetlon(oinuerials.TheMi]LBoiile 
A Oialee of Contalneis (TS23I: prog 12). 

8dl6 tin devriopmcM of Insiiunuals and ilwlr 
iDUiie. Monvle Development: Haydn <A3(M: 
prog 8). 

BBC2 

7M Iba control of educadon In Biilain. Im- 
^memlng Thylw (B222: prog 4). 

I.M Mechanla andapplied eikulu*. Enemand the 
Couervatlon Lows (MSngZ: prog I). 

tJO* Am teundaiiOB eotiisc. The Ohem AltarpicM 


Sunday June 14 


bitenuotjanuailoo: the nunigemeniof eom- 
pfexlty .Men. MseJunes and iKe SeneUiy 
(T24]T, prog 3|. 


(AIOI; prag 16). 

•,■8 niiidei, people and idminiitmkin. MtabicrV 
OSdauffirilaiBenl/hblle f D336; prog fo. 
tXO Natloito] Income end economic poliey. Fuln| 


end FtoaUng (D2W; Png 4), 

dmaiet ind itibfliiy In the deidopmeni of 
m^m Europe c 1719-1970. Peiuue Films u 


10JS Comiifcx inal^. Snmlaritles (6t3?2;ptog 5). 
IIPO Cennotcngimetli^. ROM Ixkw\T 34|; prag 

11J8 %e BaHghienmeffl. Frederick and Volialte - 
The Story of a (A304j prn 6). 

11,60 Bustneis economics. Air Fares{D324;pro|4| 
1SL10 Btotogy; form sad AmencMi.Uism naimonei- 
Thi Comiol of Mouldne (S2(Q: prog 16) 
1IA0 GeoeilM.TbeiteiuraaliluHfi$hm:prcm8). 
11.01 Biology, brain end beharimit. ninlHR' In lha 
Cemm Ntnoa Syiim (SD^ prog g) 
11.90 The Barth, Rrurtore. wmpotMM bm eralu. 

lion. Lavsf uf Etna IS217. 7) 

19.66 Science and hriMi, Irniii (‘i.pcinuusu Djiwio 
T he Aigumeni (lam Detigji {AMST2B.1, pi.ig 

1A20 ^ansgeoeni and the Kh.xit. Knuiiley Fields 
Pill I: MyDudcIi Alea)iOpeatrSD:pro|3) 
MDIO 9 IVHF) 

6.69 lllilAty of ■idilieciuie end design 1ftWi-l9J9. 
Pwtic (TiaraJU' Msiwa de Vem (AMS. pmg 
I5l. 

1,16* Persoaalliy and learning. New Yuik City Pro- 
ffl« (E2 oT prog IS). 

0.98 Oeology.Looklagai iJmeilones<SU7; piog3). 

txa BmlmMMnMl twitnl and publU neuih. 
Riglils of Ihe IndMiiiial llhTn, plug 8). 

7.11* Ans tuundiilon couru. The Ghent Alliipicce 
IAI0l:prog 1b). 

7.39* Malhemnlla foundiilun ciiuiw. Foundation 
Milhi B IMfolt prcf 8), 

(MN0 4IVNF) 

. 1BA0 Btoehemiitry end molecular iilology. Pholo- 


7.16 HUsctih under tucu. Fatigue tTlSl'.nm hi. 

740 Ketdini development. A Metier ol net? 
IPE23): proi S). 

606 Twentieth ceoiuiy poetry. W. D Yeaii' -To 
Write Ih My Owu Race" (A306: pmg 9). 

BBC Z: (6M4A6am PtooniiHnaa In Waiaa wU bn 

(ronimlttad vii BBC wfolesj 

7.40 Engineering mediialfl: sulidi. Dvntmle 
Anilyili rtw: prog 4). 

tdlB* SdcoMhnindetloocouiir.EnergyirtdRoekcu 
(SlOli pioi IS). 

UO MatbenitKa fousdidon course- Taylor 
Polyoonilib. (MIDI; prog 141. 

•M Making Kve of lodeiy. Shop Supeivlwr 
iblOl: prog |7). 

6.20 Risk. ScteenUig Nueleu Hoiird (1)201; prog 

8A8 ^ lairodueilon to sociology. Race sad Hous- 
ing (2) (Dan: png II. 

1Q.1Q An humdMton u crinalu. Behavnut of 
Functions (M5283; pioe 9). 

10J9 the Wtsl canipulei- Ifong OPUS 3 (TM221 ; 

11.00 MMrtUiia by maihemaiia. Shopping Around 
fetiSaSSit (mui: png SI. 

11.26 lUswita] uiirces and Ihc lodel sclendsi. 
Sources for the Study of Domestic SrrviM 

S ; pioi 7>. 

Hyoialagy, Mao's eipenenre uf the 
Wortd (BIOS; prog 9), 

12.18 Oog^Ute pyrthoiogy. Copliire Aiieadel 


6.40« The Enlighirnment Fiedenek sad Volialie - 
The Siory of s Vliii (A204: piei 6). 

7.09' Busifieu eennomm. AiTPSns(D324,prag4). 
740* Rciciich mcihods In eiJoeaUon end the social 
loeoeei The Beseateb Idea: Ihomai Corun 
ResesRh Unit (D£3M, prog 2|. 

16J0 aie«<c47i-136BC ShlpsandSeibrin|IA242: 


17.16 ^e niiuK ot chemiiinr. CydobuUdjenc - The 
EntgniaOc Moleeule (SlOt: prog IA|. 

1740 inuoduetlan to pure msihemiBcs Qiudraile 


8) Copliire Aiiea 

tario ^A mlelo'^ 1240 humia jccwapliy/ Rii 

1646 


1146 Oceno|iiphv where the NwrMcctnheSea 
- A Viiii 10 the Tiy Estuary (&1.14; prog 8|. 

13.90 Pvulosy. Thwny Owls: A C'eie Study |S)23: 
piog B) 

tlADn 3 tVHFI 

648 Ct^ltlvedeselopiiwni. luguaK ami ihuUne 
from Mnh lo udolesceoce. Project Work wlin 
CJiHdien (EM2: prog 4). 

8.16 Cbiikulum desln and developoMnl. The 
Yth^ MtnuWji^sh^ (IU03; piflg 121. 

6.16 PaliciM of Ineaualiiy, EBiiem Europe: Itons- 
liig (D302; prog 16). 

6.68 Mudamaitiioin 1846 to the present: ityleiaml 
social lapUcedom. Ihei^ of Art: (J) Berg- 
no imI the Futuilsti (A3SI: fo. 

7.16 Making lense of ndeiy. The Uk of televUoa 
in Ihe work Block (DUU. prog 17). 

7J6 Omiamppraiy iwiei lo euuceiton. Edenilon 


Rullelhi (PJOQi prog 13). 

29.16* The the ot inodenibin In muak J890-1933. 
Schoenberg's "Virtiilem lor Oicheiua" 

RADIO JhVHI'P* 


K brtleEkcitMl>enm((Sm;prag^^^ RADIOAIVHPr 1740 (o^nteciwmsi»:o<MpisnaJcueilwi 

dklul coMuier. Mock TMA - rto 3 y.ig Geneitei. Wlnp and Things (5399: pm| 8) A y/e» Look at ftnding CU47: projg 6), 

rrMST; nog 9), 7^ hfooT reB^us qeeil. A iawiiii 'fniimony 18.08* Management and Ihe Khool. Kno^y n 

^ hon^ppr^nan In the cemmunliy. (AD208; prog 13?. „ ... PaillTMyDeiviiAtwinOsentFJZSiptu 


1g.20* The haiitwappedjHiian In Ihe community. 
Support UvuiB fpz5l: prog 7). 

1840* Comilvepiyraaloiy. AiePnchlcPfaencnoenB 
Rawom fo CopUiloa? (0303. prog 6). 

1740 Schootlngand soony. Class Repraduciion - An 
Inicrviciu with Basil BenulelnjEM2i prog 1 1). 

1740 Decision making fai Britain. Oovcmmeni and 
Induiiry. The Midii-Naiionals. (Din3; PD983; 
wtA OVaat & PD983A). 

17.40* Raeaich meibodi in educniioA and the tocial 
iclencei. Hinoiy of fUsearrh Jnsriiuias 
IDEJax, prag 12). 

RAOni(VHP) 

29.16 Omo Forum Ib. 

2946* Social pmhe^, CMverHlioB with Eilk 
Brikion Fr^amme 2 (D303; prog 8). 


(AD2Q8; prag 
7,86 The EnllMenmcDl. War and Peace In the Age 
^ Reaun t/ORA-, prag |6). 

1.16 Ad agriag mmuUtloa. Doctor-PtHem Com. 

municsilon (pzS2; prog |0). 

846 Dinmi fUmiDinmiasCciUettlveEsperienea 
(A307: prog 13). 


Monday June 15 

BBC 1 

640* Oenellei.T1ttReiiiniolihBF]y(^S39V,ptogB). 
746* Blotogy, brain and behaviour. Plasildiy in the 
Cbotiil Nervous System (SD286; prog 8). 


Newcastle upon Tyne 

Anatomy - £16,000 ftswi Ihc WeUcomc Tniit tu 
support a iiudy of eleuirophyilology of iiroussi 
and aiienilon lu be carrltd out under Ihe dirueiinn 
oIPioteswuD D. Bucni anil Or A C. Webb. 
HaeiaaioloKy - £18400 lioin Ihe CaiKc t RewuKh 
CampalBn euppori purtlcmallon in an Onford- 


based research proircl Onlilfed “Epfdeinlologieal 
work on ibe nte ol Immune and occttpa- 


Suifhoei (M203; pio| 16). 

1146* Miihemailcs bundaiion course Taylor 
Potymmlsli (MIOl; piog M). 

1190* Engliiceilni meehauca: wttdi. Dynamic 
Auhiis (1232: prog 4). 

RADIOIfViHR 

BBS* Food produaion niiems Novel Ptotciiis - A 
CHlieal Appraisal (T273; piog 4) 

8,11 Music Inienude. fXsai; prag 8). 

ejB Elemems ol nuilc. Hamomiing a Tnnc (2) 
IA24I; prog 8). 

21.16 Arts founds tten cDune. The Houses of Peifia- 
awDi Competition <4101. prn 17). 

23.16* An agelni pmladon. Doctoi-Patlent COm- 
nonkaikin (ra2: ptog ID|. 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

21.90 PInilology of cells and organfiini. Piosiagisn- 
dhiRev^(S3£t;png4) . 

1340* CoQtemponn issues In educailon. BtlucaDoa 
Bulletin (BUv, prog 13). 

Tuesday June 16 

BBC I 

840* BiohMy form and lunciion InMCilInnnunes- 
The roniiol ol MouJiing |S2n2; prog Ih). 

146* Systema behvit«ir. A Loeal OMccnment Syi> 
tem: BtiglilM Marina - Inputs and Ouipola 

7.N* Mge i nff Iniotniaiioa. DHfneimi in Aciloa 

^^(StSiiprogb) 

640* Reading dcvelopmeol. A Miller of Fact? 
(PE33I-, pivf S). 

749 Economics ind educnllan policy. From Sebod 
lo IndufUy |l‘JJ322t prog 

7.90 Hhioiy ol muhsmeilcs. Potnis ut View - 
Penpeetlv* sad ProjeeWra f Ahl2tf9; pnjg $). 

19M* Systems perfHinaaoe: human finors ina sn- 
lems fitfUKi. Syiinns Bogiacciinil (TD342: 


29.BB* PssreinsDrineaualliy. Eastern Europe: Hous- 
ing ID302-. prog 16). 

00.16* Drcidon making la Brlisin. Oovernraeni end 
indutm The Mulil-NatloBals. IU2U3; PD983, 
prog D:b3':6 A PD9g.V2>. 

00 96 Ibstety ol milhemaim. DIfnuiancf the Arabk: 
SnUni in the West (AMlbO. prog 6i 

RADIO 4 IVHF) 

29.30* Elemeaii of jnusfc. HaniMairtng a Tune I2) 
IA34I; piog 8) 

23.50 An and envirannrnt. Buckie- Shiting the 
Eaperienee at Commimiiy (TAD293. png 81. 


Wednesday June 17 


An Introduction to lociQlog). Race and Hous- 


ing I2J <D207: piDf 8) 

The Einh. ssfuciwe. compasitios ind evotu- 
lira, iavoi of Eua )633T: pioi T) 
Oiiphs.aensoiksaeddesign. Money Crows on 
Traea (Tkl361: prog 8] 

■ Mattrisls under tiresi. Fiilgue |T3SI: piiMhi. 

' hlan'i leliglvus queii Easier Wonhip- ne 
Greek Ulurny (AD308; png 3). 

Solids. Ilquus and gues Oifniiion |$T285: 

flats IdtUMMM Ihe Siudy of Drewlnp 
IA333; piog 0). 

InlivdPBtary clecinuLT. Pmser AiiiPtiaer 
fiW: peu| 4). 


17,16 MAniattlioal846lothapr*iMc:iiylc4and 
leeitt impecaiMiti- blowmeni In Time and 
8^ (A»l: prog 6). 

17,40 (noiianlechemisirt!m<ocepisnaucaieilwll*i 
A New Look at Boadlnt (S347: prog 6). 
1846* Management and Ihe kdooI. KnottRy Fleldi 
Pul I : My Deivis Atwayi Open 1FJ23: ptug3). 
1BJ0 SdcBce raundsihHi cuurie AkohoU Ajhr 

uonl^lvlii^"^ 16) 

6.68 Seventeemb cenranr Englnnl: ■ dmnglng cut- 


Thursday June 18 


A1B SrieDCe and belief: bum Danrin to Biiutaln. 

EtMa and the Atom tASBl) pick 9} 

898* The developmeni of (nitninmls and Ibctr 
nuile. Hiydn'i Sym phonic Oetelopnept 


(A304i prag 8). 746* Confhet and ssabUI 

28.18 Cmpnitng and ampuKri. Uk Manager and modern Euimm e J 

the Compuier IPkinI; pragb). Piopngipfo (Am; 


liulJiule of Kouiid and Vfbnillon - (3J.A98 ftom 
the Miiiisiry of DefciKc lu study future bridging 
materials and fariguc in rclaiiun lo design; - 
£l2,0Cri fr'iRi Ihc Cummissjon u( EuiDpcan Com- 
miliccs to study the effect of nbraiton on the 
health at the workplnce: - £173)76 from the 
Mlnihlry of DcfcnM ui study the fai^e ofjunels 
in «<mprcssli>n under high 's' buffei loaaing; - 
LlhitJfii lioni (hu nrilish Railway Ruatd lo study 
the leociKin in iranspuriatinn nuise; - £67,2A7 
(tum the Dcpaiiineni of Health and Social 
Secuiiiy for an nstuumenl of the bene fits resulling 
(roni Ihc issue nf higher power hearing aids tn 

K ervins with suvere nearing lov>. 

Ieelvsnlta.1 englntCTlnii- £A3,»fi(l ftom Westland 
ilellroptcis for research into j broad band 
vlbiailon ahscirher. 

Cllnknl and irc-L'IInlcal - L4I,)M frnm the 
CatcKte C'csntrnl Coiiiu:il lu study the Uincticmical 
and Pfivsnilisgii-al effecis ■>( saccharine; - £34,877 
liiim the (.‘jneer Kcscurch ranifuign fur the 
Ihicullzalioii Nnd'killing isf Tymphoina cclK'bv- 
uittil'ody; - 1IH.S4J ir»m iciu s.ilcsi, ncuri aiiJ 
Stroke Avsiii.iaiion for pressure studies in stiukc 

E alienis seated in wheelchairs; - £23.b9.4 from 
.missel Lahaiuiocks for metabolic hrilnuceis in 
the old. 


Warwick 

I'Miire fur InrtuMrlnl, t-^norole and Uusliim 
Hrsenrch - Dr k. M. I.iniilcy - £.l|,7ii7 |,i an 


vxiMing pram nf n-. p.iil nf n ridlllsg 

(l•|svan1 priMMinine for ti e MnniMiH-er Revcarrn 
Ciitivip; - i23.2f4t (khu iI\c r-nymtcifog iHdusiiy 


SoiKhampiuii 

Ellnlogjr - £15,.1.l.l frum Kins rianls Limited fni 
research itiiu the plaiii cell ciillnro nrnl suniaiic 
hybruliruiliiiiitf the wingeil bean: - froni 

Uie NEKC to aid ihu Envcstijtiiliun inlu Ihe 
population Muluey of Ihc sm.)ll iiliie fiuilcrfly. 
cii|>itl(i minimiis tiicssluy. with applicdlutn (v Ihe 
coiiservuiion of orgiiishms wilh icslricted iHipula- 
lions. 

Pbysies - £.19,326 from Hie DIU.' lu sludv aiiiQi.il 

f lasma prnpernes in and near u|ilfca( auiural 
*rms. 

AeronniiUei nnd AiiroanuUci - £2M,CllH tram the 
Wrsilanil Heheupicri Lid for an Insvstigjiiun of 
twin tall minis: - £lb.)02 ftom ihu WciiUnd 
llalictipier* Ltd for h iiudy nf ihe prediciion of 
blade lolling cli.naciuiUici. 

RlKironla - £tS,.1ii0 ftnin Ihe Ministry uf Uo- 
fenev for reiearch intu pioceislng lynihcilc nptir- 
lure rtidir signniv, - £ln.R24 fmm U.I.. Tech Ltd 
for ffvaluai'ing k«is using self oriliiiliing tesl Led 
Ueciricnl englnrarlng - U6,k>IU troni the bdence 
Rciaareh Coiuicil lo Mudy efocitMlvnomlc mod- 
elling of haiBiddus byiicins. - £27,530 from ihe 
SRC to sindy decirosuile pKtrlpriatlon. 


Training liu-inf, usuppleiuenr uf i-eiviiiiggiJiil uf 
£62,NJuror Ihc ycurcunuih nLinulsir\i*>bi‘t IdXli 
iiss part of n rulliii^ fuiw.iru priigr.inimo for 
"Mnnpouier I’lunning’. 

Computtr 21(1601.-0 - Pr W. !•' McCull - £II>.3(J3 
friini the SRC for rcse-irch cniiiled "Prcdiciliig 
tiri>|Krlies of compulations" 
manecrliig - I’lutevvui S. K. Bh«U(hb:uyya - 
£v4.22ri from the SKC for rcsv-jich cnliileJ 
'HV.rJiing ciinipany proar.Tmmc with HI. Cars. - 
£|}|,7iXI (ruin the SRC (or fc<4!.ireh cntiilcd 
Tenclung cumpdity ptogc.iianic wait Tiaugc acul 
T»il .Matters Awiciiitiiin", - £S2,)S0 Imni Ihc 
SKC for rcseuieh inki kiuling in engitKcriiid 

I irvductiun pnH-v'Sscv: Ur J, M. tiill - £l4,34f 
rom Research (or the Ullnd fur reiearch and 
ilcvcfotHneni uf aids for the blind and paitioJIy 
siglitca 

FhyilEs - Dr M. if. I.ewis - £2l.00ii (n,im Luca* 
(iiuup Services (or research on nn<ro»iuuure 
und properties i<( Sl-Al-O-N cciaiiiUsi Prufessui 
P w McMillan - £ID,U00 friwt the Naimnal 
Kesenreh Duu-kipmeni Cnrpoiatiun, n suppu- 
meni lo an enisling grant of £2UJJIU lor 'Mem- 
brane (oi tcvciK ownoiis*'. 

Reswc h On tri on Ihe Matlirnintlnl mndeillag nf 
Cllnicnl Triiafo - Prufcisnr A. 0. McDonald 
£l.149flfruiit Ibe lmpen.il Cancer Kesv.sreh Fund 
lot "Muineo) Inlotmathm s)siumt'*. 

Ruclofogy- PiiifvssurM. SlaceyandMstl. Even- 
£Ji5,U00 ftom the Nuffleld Faundailun for re- 
■eardh entitled "EnperieiKes uf the elderly with 
heaiih and *dc1bI cate vapport and ten'icM". 


BBC2 

6.40* Surface and Mdlntniarypneeiiei'CMesiBdlea 
bi earth edences The Aihabaiea Oloevrr- A 
Cose Study (S3M: prog A). 

7.96* Rbk. Screening Nudeu Hoard (IROl: piug 
6f. 

740 Linear nuihetaiilci. Langiln and Angles 
(M20I: prag 16). 

19 36* Making sense of aaeiecr Shop Supervnat 
(DI0l;mog 17). 

RADIO 9 (VHFI 

6.66* S(hooUn|andsod<iy.aaHReModiKUOB-Aii 
Intervievr with Basil Bcraiieia fE302: prog II). 

A18* The CnUghieiuaeni. Wir and Peaerfn the Ade 
ol Reason (ASM. prog 16). 

6.96 Pnple and Work. EsibauilBg 1DE331; prog 
8 ). 

92-16 SewDcc rouBdawn course The Story of DDT 
^10l‘,pi«| 8). 

2346* Cognitive oavelopneoi. Iu(iii|a ind ibiaking 
(ram blnb ta adoUiceDce. rioircs Work wiia 
Qilhfren IE362. piog 4|. 

22.86* Blorliemlw aou motrcuhr biol>>|y. Phoi» 
ayndmtVe Euevon Tianipon tS-SlL piog 8). 


00.16* fcavtraiuiwmal coniiQl uutgjtlir kealui 
RfghB or the IndnidiMl |PTS73; pto| 8) 
0046* Cempuiinx led raaputen The )vLiiiawr ind 
ithe Compuicr IPM9SI. nrog 6). 
RADIDAIVHF) 

29.30 Tectmotugy far waeheis ElectiotinlPEn?!-, 

2940* ^S%ry of nrrbKeaiire and desi|n laSU-teyo. 
Fieire Chateau; Molaou de Vem (AW; piog 
IS). 


Chiftoiiiia in actlOK in aapruch lu evahia. 
(ton Whit IHd 1 Learal (P234; v«''l6) 
Inauiiy. Gucinkt - The Making or t Myth 
{US>2;pit» II). 

Alia foiimuilon roaiie. The Nniuial llktory 
Museum, Lmduo (AlUl, plug 17). 
mVHfl 

FkiDduieniibofhdmutMgiarihy. The Nonh 
East' A Fmblea Reghur liMtH: piog 4). 
Drama fUiua)L)raiiiaisCoil«iivvnpeiience 
(A307: prag 12) 

hbfi conimsnlroikan and soriety . Thu Blnh of 
Regftae (DEM; preg V). 
Maiiingaraseiiftodety TheUseofTeteniien 
in (he Work fltort IDIOI; prog 17). 

An IniroducifiMi u nuucnals. The Counc 
Tcam'iAppKiach tn Case Siudfes(TS3S): prog 

liic levoluMimiat 1848. The aeroian Cmtora 
in 1648 (A32H ptog 8). 

VlRMnuWsJSlLl 

I 4 (VHFI 

ModtmnnfioRi IBiBloinc prcKnirmyleiand 
tocial Impbeallom Theories of An- |5) 
Beigioa 

Geneiici. Wlop and ‘riilngs (S29A, |nog 8) 
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' laauiiy GucrnlsJ - Tlie Makins a k()rth 
IUaa;iiiog4). 

* Cuiticufoni la KUon: in aaproicb in eialua- 
11m. Whai 1X4 ! l«ani'* (HM'. pseg A) 

’ Language (n lue. Lan|uage AniuhEiiM iK26), 

pi“8 S). 

' Thcnaiureolfhemtiiiy. L'yctobuiaArne-Tke 
^limaUc )kl«i)eeule (530*: ptog 18). 

' iniioauciian to poie mailiciuiici. Ouidnc 
Surtacei (MI03: ptog lA) 

' An iniraifuciloo to calwai. Sehivloiu of 
Flmellans (MS28), prog 9). 

Cmial 100 manile procemn; case studies in 
earth icf«nn MinerallrailM hi Coraasll 

Rhh. Snciniat Nudear Maiaid (Vfol: prog 

* kian's rcllgknu garsi. A fewtih Tetthnony 


(AIMQ8: prag 13l 
Fenonalliy and Seaming. CieaiirHy end Ac 
Gitnd (nipiiinai: Pan r <BM1; pin 161. 
(miget andlafornition. Impraring rauretef 
Ble&cot Moteeulcs (ST29li prog 4). 

' 3hiii>iy ol raillieniallcs. UdlusigB eTiu Acebte 
System in the W«i (AU289: e^ Al 
C.eniws oAu siawuty m Ut« dacaWpiMU e< 
ihodecn Euivm e I7B0-I970 The Ottei InOa- 
lion (A3D4: ptog 9). 

' The digital mnpnei. Muck TMA - No J 

rf^nprog«). 

‘ Vhjfilology.inttuudingaedgiii. PtMaglin. 
dn Keeeanh (9)21; prag 4). 

* rcpeuled pregrmanm. 


Cieaiirtty end Ac 
SMU eiog 161. 


the Compuier IPUtOt; prog A). 

2348 Mecfainla laif applied ctTcufui Woik and 
Eneigy (MST2X2; prag 4>. 


BBC 1 

640* SevenitsBih COAIUI3 Bngfend' m ebanring eal- 
JAIB-IASO. AndetOB House (A2u); pmg 

746* Conlha and iiabtthy in ihe developneni of 
iDOilerB Euichm e J749<t9ra Feature F3im os 
FlopnBaiida (X3HA; peog 6), 

749* liMMialeelitiniiir7:«eBaaptsandcaiasiiadM 
A New Look ut Bomfliig (S247. prog 6). 
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COMPiniltSINEDnGAnON? 

l.ook for the Osborne Library oP Mlcrocompuicr books; a range of clearly wriilen, 
lechnlcally accuraie hooks on all aspects of microcomputer hardware and software. 

An Introduction to Microcomputers Vol 1: 2/e 

A most eoniprclicnsivc and up-<o-claic iniroJuciion lo microprocessors. Volume I 
develops a detoiled pici urc of what a microcompuier can do, how ji docs whai ii docs, 
and how- the pnriiculor capabiliiios of microconipuicrs can best be applied in nny 
practical cnvjroiiiiieni. 

f.SDM)9JI988J4 9 320pages 1980 £I0.SU 

PET/CBM Personal Computer Guide 2/e 

Approved by CommoJurc, and suitable for beginner level upwards, this is the only 
available book tngiveit conipleiesicp-bysicpgiiidc to the limiian'ons and capabilities 
of tills very popular personal computer. 

ISBN09JI988306 dZOpages 1981 £11.50 

Assembly Language Programming Series 

Wrineii for ilinsc with no Lnosslcdgeorassembly language programming, each text in 
this scries explains assembly language programming, describes the function of 
assemblers and assembly instructions and describes basic software development con- 
cepts. A specini stfctirtn on siriiciured programming completes a discussion of pro- 
gramming examples ami each book presciiis n large number of fully debugged pr.ic- 
tical programniing examples. 

6502 Assembly Language Progroinmlng 

ISUiN 093 198827 A SUOpage!! 1980 £13.50 

/HO .Assembly Language Prugramining 

ISnNU93i9882l 7 500pages 1980 £13.50 

Fur In.sperihin copies of the bonks abuse and a eaiulogue of 
Osborne lilies, please write to: Angela Law, Product Manager, 

Prcifesslcinal uiid Kcfcrenee Bunks, McOraw.mil Book C'n.dJKM.ld.. SUlTC 
J-'UKKI'OSf, Maidenhead, Berkslilre, S1.62BU. 
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BARBICAN BUSINESS 
BOOK CENTRE 

Specialist Booksellers and Library Suppliers 
to institutes of 

Learning and Higher Education 

Large selection of Economics books always 
available from stock 

ECONOMICS'BUSINRSS STUDIES' LAW 
•A and HNANCI AL MANAGEMENT 

■ statistics^banking 

AND INVESTMEN T • SHIPPING ■ REFERENCE 
PenoMi custom wdcome. Ordersaho taken by post or telephone 

BARBICAN BUSINESS BOOK CENTRE 

^ , 9 MOOREFIELDS. LONDON EC2Y9AE 
Tel: 01-6287479, Mondays lo Fridays, 9 am to 5.30 pm 


On other pages: 


Systems approiich to training, 23 
Teacher plus machine. 24 
The proper eL|uipmcnt , 25 
Crossroads in view, 2h 


Computers arc being np|)lied more nnd 
more in the cductiun sector. The 
opportunities presented to supplement 
human skill in tetiching tind rcsctirch 
are becoming more apparent and seem 
to be unlimited. Universities arc striv- 
ing to work at the lending edge of 
computing techniques aiul arc ai^iev- 
ing many of their amhilinns lo expand 
their research into computer design; 
computing techniques; the applica- 
tions of computers in new areas of 
research; and teaching nbout the 
potential of computers to an increasing 
number of their students. 

There is expansion in the dcmand.snf 
students and stuff in all disciplines. In 
the physical sciences, advanced users 
are tackling sophisticated problems 
either involving more dimensions, fin- 
er detail, or larger numbers of items in 
such subjects as cosmological model- 
ling, oceanography, protein analysis 
and aerodynamics. Hie aim is lo bring 
greater realism into the computational 
model so that the results obtained are 
of wider practical application. The 
ability to collect and analyse vast 
quantities of data makes it possible for 
an increasing number of students and 
research wooers to^ain deeper insight 
into their own subjects. Social scien- 
tists, eeologists, agricultural and 
medicaf workers,' for example, can 
contribute more to our understanding 
of the world about us. 

Students now arrive at universities 
with experience of computers either at 
school, at home or in Ine amusement 
arcade. They expect, and ask for more 
interactive terminals for editing, com- 
piling and running programs; for 
examining or revising databases; for 
interactive design andror learning facts 
and carrying out exercises related lo 
their particular subject. 

Word ^ processing is emerging in 
universities, not only for routine (mice 
work but also for writing and redrafting 
research reports and for producing 
manuals, lecture notes and informa- 
tion sheets. The growth of word pro- 
cessing and the exchange of informa- 
tion through computing terminals is 
certainly likely to keep up with the 
expansion in other areas. 

Fortunately, this demand is matched 
by an increase in the facilities avail- 
able throughout the whole of comput- 
ing. There are vector, paralici and 
array processors giving speeds up to 20 
times those of the largest proven 
machines that were freciv availnhle on 
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TCL SOFTWARE — 

A DIVISION OP TRANSAM 

m Sofhra* BpecflUd n onductna 
■Ofrnraralgra«Bii'Winxfli«l WahavetevwU 
imtoraohMurapackiiiia io«urcrM«. ihamon 
■■iwia beoig ICL PascK , <u o«m Bnbsh POecH 
OHiiiAr bwHon0(unyp*odiiUUloruMniw 
own Trton ml Tuscan comfuteri, but Is now 
anUb>a aa a ctnianl CP<M paMwmd lor n 
CBM PET oompuler. oHiulynwkeied by 
CemmodorewaWAida. Anranvlaoi Brasn 
aoilwareMitaiwal 
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„ the market only two years ago. Disc 
|. storage units holding 300 million ch»r- 
Is acters of information c,in he purchased 

0 for the same price ns units storing only 
i| 60 million chameters a few years agu. 
e The most spectacular event, how- 
g ever, is the much publicized micro- 
;t processor revolution. Students and staff 
r can now have a powerful cumpiiler 

1 available lo them individually on their 
t desks, and soon in their briefcases if 
. not their pockets. All is nut sweetness 
j nnd light, however. Computers witli- 
^ out software are like cars without 
g petrol. Mainframe computers have n 

full range of application packages and 
s also development aids to facilitate the 
X production of new programs in high 
t level languages. New procrams (or 
> microprocessors have to be developed 
. from scratched in a relatively ru.strkiud 
r language set. 

f _ Tnc Computer Board for Untver- 
s .sitlcs and Research Councils can co- 
) ordinate plans to lake accoum uf 
developing trends in holh the duinimd 
1 and in the technology, Many years iigu, 

» for example, It was aware of the 
I problems that would he faced by users 
i of microprocessors, parlicu].trly those 
. who had no previous experience of 
. computing. The Department oflidueu- 
. tipii and .Science accepted the hoard's 
5 advice to invest £ 2 ni settine up micro- 
I processor support units (bi^ll) in uni- 
versities' computing centres to comple- 
I ment the research and education ear- 
ned out on microclectmnics In depari- 
. ments of electronics, computing sci- 
I once and electrical eiigineeriiig. 

I 'nicse MSU provide software de- 
I yclopmont aids, cither in the form of 
I Microprocessor Devulopincni Systems 
(>r by sinuihitorsoii the luainfraiuu with 
(lownlinc loading into memory units 
mill can store the cvemuat prtigram. 
The MSU also advises on tiiu way 
inicroproco.ssors can be linked Into tlie 
mnlnfrnmc coiupuler system so that 
users can have access to dmu bases or 
to applications packnge.H. In addition, 
the MSU can advise on the mosi 
appropriate mlcroproecs.sor for any 
particular application nnd can help in 
developing a system for a parliuiilnr 
application such as on-line data cap- 
ture or the control of an experiment. 

Each university und some of the 
larger colleges have a coniputing cen- 
Ire providing a specialized bureau 
service for airdiscinfines. The funciioii 
of such centres nn.s evolved quite 
, cQDSiderably over recent years; the 
concept of a centrai facility 
based on a single batch oriented com- 
pter has changed, 'hie computing 
centre is now responsible for ilie 
provision and resource management of 
H range of facibties; co-ordinating the 
use of microprocessors, batch and 

morethLn® ®P"*“** O''" 

more than one computer) and access to 

remote comraters at other univer- 
thi 'aboratories or 

computing centres 
minhy ^ university com- 

V y fof computing 

share of 

evin ihS^i/" expenditure, 
exfent bu & protected lo some 

sss.li : 


.»hvi..iiN examiilcs arc IheuS 
nmlfiii ( oninukT r».rv(« 


VKvx to ihf users who 
of lug iiiaL-hiiitfs. Both havt (V 
I >aia 7WKI computers as Him si 
cquipmcni which provide lawa 
ware applicsitUm packages iSJ 
bases to many ihonsancfe oIgms 

( tiller services offered by 
ccnires uiclude parallel prottsif 
the ( RAi aimputer at ilufe 
ami Imgiiioeriiig RcsearcliC«f 
liaieshiiry Luimrutory, atiihirf. 
|K-i imcntal data on the IBM hi 
ilic Science and EnaineeringlW 
( oimcil's Kutherfort! uboE? 
array pnicussing on the lafe 
liulod Army Processor at Quetil 
College, LondiHi , and researdiB 
the arts and humanities on sKk 
liocunicnt reader und Lasereoo;' 
ter at Oxford University. 

At present, the actual cobuc 
lion paths between the usenis 
facilities vary from dial-up 
public telephone system, usetfL 
Telecmn's Experimental hi 
Swiiciicd Service or dedioWb 
Flans are in hand, however, toy: 
a coherent und cohesive ftvnn 
tiuii .system. It is intended tluia 
will lie uMe to link through lln* 
university's local area nelwotti: 
local facilities and.if required, lb 
a gateway, based on inlena 
communication protocols, ted 
fied network lntcrconneclin|ili 
umvcrsilic.s, research counalui^- 
mid. [KUffiihly, other eduotied 
re.searcii estublishmenU. Aiaxii 
nptioiM being considered 
fied network are the BritishTdei! 
Package Switcfuid Service andi^ 
citfed private network. 

Hh! universities and resesrdis! 
ciLs arc cullaburntiiig with faxhF 
exploit new computing lechoiips' 
faciliiiis. Discussions are tak^h 
furu.xamplu, to *£e If standard (cc 

iieiits can l>c produced 
stages of Che totul coiniiwi^ 
network. ICL mid the Depl^ 
Indusliy, us well ns the rese^* 
cifs iiiKl universities, qre coUw 
til the cxphiiimion uf 
Army Procciutor. Unlvcrsitj^ 
Uiiuiun, iind Surrey 
exploring the mlvnntBgesofs^, 
distriimfed minicomputep 
CiL-C iuid PIUMI: inachitiUi^ 
tivoly, tjnivcrsllies also 
inner prognimmes which 
viihie lo indiutry; mniiy of 
purchiiwd fn»m 
set up by the l>eparUnentoft*^ 
and .Science. 


T'he iriefure I Itovo 
been one of expansion at evefl^'. 
the quantity mul ^P**l*S 
users, in the rmiflC and 
hidliiies avnlluble from 
und In the areas of api«[^‘ 
ctTect of information 
Much of this expansion hw w 
met wiiliin the constrains _ 


money nvailnblc, partly 
increased value for monay di 
when buying the latest 
partly due to careful loM*^ 
ning and partly due to 
development and use or -s 
faciliiiMon a UK-wides»l^ 
education and research » , 

It has been difficult to 


i[ nas oeen uniixoi* jnii* 
the rising costs of staB:^ 
vices sucri as the 
ters, maintenance ana^^Jij: 
velopment. Progress a 
all of these arens tfiSej 
effcctiveneM, but 
of us would wish. 
we .should overcome lti;^^t 
difneuities In providlngt^„v^ 
vices .so that we can 
full attention on ' 

icrs, and the facilltw* h®)! j 


and extend our creative 
abilifias, 

Henry 

The author is secreianjf^ 
Board for Universm 
Ctrtiucih. 
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A systems approach to developing 
computer training packages 


Tlie systems approach to training de- 
sign can be summarized by three 
phrases: 

1 . Where are we going? 

2. How do we get there? 

3. How do we know when we've 
arrived? 

In other words: 

1. What are the objectives of the 
course? 

2. What methods should wu .select to 
achieve these objectives? 

3. What feedback systems slioukl be 
designed to determine whetlicr ur 
not we have achieved the objec- 
tives? 

Figure One is a model prc.seiiting 
this system. 

The model is ,tii illiislraiioii nf lu'w a 
propo.scd system could work. From u 
proccdurul point of view, wc first of all 
define the objectives of tlie course. If 
the ohicclives arc defined correctly, it 
should be (lOsMble Pu ns to develop 
methods iif asiessineiil which will pro- 
vide feedback on whether these objec- 
tives have been reached. This feedh.’iek 
is required by both the trainees nnd the 
trainer. The letters "L.E." in tiie 
muJcl represent the number of learn- 
ing experiences presented to the 
trainees. Each experience is spceinllv 
selected and has its own objectives in 
relation to the trainees' move towards 
the terminal objectives of the course. 
The feedback lu the trainees is neces- 
sary at the end of each learning 
experience ns wet! us at the end of the 
course so that they can monitor their 
own learning progress. The feedback 
to the trainer from (he course assess- 
ment and the field nssessmeni bv the 
field manager enables the trainer to 
validate the training system, the learn- 
ing experiences and the .sequence nf 
presentation of the learning experi- 
ences so that with each presentation of 
the course, suitable improvements can 
be made. 

There are two approaches to the 
formulation of objectives; 

1. Objectives in (he general and edu- 
cational sense; for example, state- 
ments of objectives which contain 
phrases such as: “At the encl of the 
course the trainees will be conver- 
sant with, or have an understanding - 
of. the subject matter of the 
course.” 

Such general objectives suggest a 
broadening of the trainees^back- 
ground but do not in any way give us 
any hint of performance data which 
win allow us to develop a feedback 
system to check on whether the 
trainees really have an understand- 
ing of the subject matter of the 
course. 

2. Behavioural objectives are objec- 
tives which dearly state what the 
trainees will be able to do at the end 
of the course that they could not do 
at the beginning of the course and to 
what standard of performance. For 
example: "At the end of the course 
the trainees will be able to start the 
apparatus, operate the safety and 
emergency procedures, close down 
the apparatus and turn out five 
piece parts per hour.” This type of 
statement allows us to check in 
practice on whether the training 
methods have achieved theirbbjec- 
tives nnd, therefore, provides feed- 
back on the effectiveness of the 
course itself. 

The determinineof the objectives of 
the course is ilic first essential part of 
the procedure und could welt involve a 
mixture of both types of objectives 
described above. Tnc key point is that 
there must be a clear iincfcrstanding of 
the objectives by the trainer, the 
trainees and (he trainees' manager 
before tlie trainees are sent to the 
course. This avoids the well-known 
fhistration of (he trainees attending the 
course because the title of the course 
appears to be the course that they and 
the manager thought was appropriate 
and then aiscovenng that it was in no 
way suitable. This is a waste of time 
and money for the manager and his 
. personnel and a source of irritation to 
the trainer who is .usually severely 
critized. 

If the course is being provided by an 
outside professional organization, it is 
wise that the course brochure not only 


gives the title of the course but de- 
scribes in as much detail as possible the 
general and behavioural objectives. 

If the course is lo be developed ns an 
internal training course within a com- 
pany it is better to develop the objec- 
tives with the managers who will he 
sending trainees to the course. This 
development of objectives with man- 
agement needs to be a very skil- 
ful question-imd-answer procedure. 
Usually when managers are asked what 
would nc expected of the trainees when 


they return to the field, invariably first 
answers will rnnac in the generni area 
of objectives. For example, “They 
shoulcf have a knowledge of . . . or 


“They should be conversant with ....'' 

It is essential at this stage to move on 
to the work the trainees will be ex- 
pected lo (Id when they return to (he 
rieki iind the acceptable staiutiinl of 
perfiimuincc in tiicsc tasks. This iiuulc 
iif (|iicstiDniiig soon leads to the pro- 
duction of (he required behavioural 
objeclives. 

If, due lu pressure of work, numage- 
menl is uiuivailablu for this type of 
interview imolhcr approach would lie 
to ask (he manager to nominate an 
employee illustrating (he total objec- 
tives that he woulif consider accept- 
able. The quesiion-and-answer 
apnroaeli in this case would be a little 
different because in the terms of 
Thomas Gilbert's procedures in 
mathetics, we arc trying to carry out a 
Task Analysis to define which experi- 
ences the employee has had which has 
led to wh.Tt we shall call “job mastery." 
If wc ciinsider the employee's total 
experiences to be represented within 
the triangle in Figure Two, it is at the 
(up of the triangle that the employee is 
giving a pcrfonuancc which the man- 


ager believes should be the objectives 
of the course. 

During the question-and-answer 
programme with the employee, (he 
trainee has to discern carefully which 
experiences provide (he relevant group 
of experiences because quite often the 
employee, during the session, nia^ 
draw attention to an experience that is 
believe<l to be essential to performance 
but, in practice, is irrelevant. 

Reference was made in Figure One 
to learning experiences. We should 
now consider tactors that affect the 


design of the learning experience.^ and 
their sequence of preseiiiution. A 
learning experience could be use of a 
single medium such as a film or a group 
of media integrating the .ictivc parti- 
cipation of tne trainer, discussion 
groups and practical experience. 

The first important factor related to 
movement from the first Icarninu ex- 

f icriencc to (he end of ilic course is the 
actor of change. We have all noticed 
the effects of neon signs that are 
switched rapidly on and off, T'his takes 
OUT ■lUeniinn and gets us to examine 
the incssitge put over by the sign nr the 
goods displayed. 

We also know that the variation of 

E ace and pitch nf voice can transform n 
oring monotone into on interesting 
talk. A cli,ingc of colour also com- 
mands aiieiitioa and aids learning. For 
oxiiniplv, (he use of coicnir coding for 
electrical wiring. C'crliiinly a coloured 
film arouses nuire iiitercsi and alien- 
til'll than the same film shown in black 
.and white, This use of colour film can 
be further enhanced hy (he use nf 
aniimition. However, the ieehnii|iie is 
extremely expensive. 

Although (he concept of change is 
extremely important in terms of gutting 
alieniion and maintaining aliuntioii 
over (he period of time allocated ti' the 
course, wc must be careful nut to over 
emphasize this effect so us to be 
switching rapidly from one technique 
(o anotlier tliereby irritating the 
trainees and not maintaining interest 
nnd the active development of a skill. 

Finallv, the computer cun be cii- 
visionerf us ,i management tool in (his 
system through the evuIu,ition nf (he 
total learning experience, providing 
feedback not only to the individual 
student on indiviJual learning experi- 
ences but feedback to the trainer so 
(hat (he various mix of learning experi- 
ences can be modified to provirJe an 
optimum in computer managed in- 
struction. 

Alan Daniels 

The author is at present director of the 
Insu'iule of Industrial Training at 
Brunei University and chairman of the 
British Association for Sandwich 
Education and Training. 
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Longman 
Micio Software 

A new imprint which has been set up to 
provide a source of reliable and fully 
tested educational software 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

ECONOMICS 

GEOGRAPHY 

MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

Further subjects are under 
consideration 


Full details of 
Longman Micro Software 
and order form from 

Duncan Beal 

Longman Group Resources Unit 

33-35 Tanner Row 

York iifl 







The powerful, comprehensively equipped; 
and widely used microcomputer from 
Research Machines of Oxford. 

I One of the only three British micros on the 
CCTA approved list of microcomputers for use 
In government departments 

fl Selected by the Dol for the recently announced 
'Ml(nrQs in Schools' Scheme 

The 380Z uses the Z80A microprocessor and is available with 5H iiicli or 
8 Inch floppy disk drives. Its wide range of add on boards for system 
expansion include high resolution colour graphics, full IEEE 488 
Implementation/ and a 16 channel lO-bit resolution A/D facility. 

With the new 80/‘10 character per line display option, a wide range of other 
enhancements have also been Implemented on (he 38UZ. They include; 
tiserdeflnable windowing; improved scrolling: on additional iiser dcflnabic 
128 character set; variable 'beep' feature; and character htglilighting facilities. 

Full software support Is provided in FORTRAN, COBOL. ALGOL, and 
BASIC, and comprehensive 80 character word .processing facilities are 
available, based on the popular Wordstar package. 

For further iidarmatlon on IheSBOZ range, and on ihe Neturork Syalem 
currently under c/evelopmenL contaci our Sales Office. 

RESBVRCH MACHINES LTD MillShect,Ch(f6rdOX20BW.Tef;(086SM9791 
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Computer boolo\| 
from Nelson 

Theory and Design of Digital Computer 
Systems 

Die win 

The new edlflon of this established text has been completely 
updated and now reflects the Impact of microelectronics, 
particularly with regard to design at the systems level. Each 
chapter has been completely revised and new materlol has 
been added. 

The text Is suitable tor second and third year unde^raduate 
and some postgraduate courses in computer engineering 
and digital systems. 

Boards 0-17-761091-3 £16.95 

Paper 0-17-771126-4 £9.50 

Logical Design of Switching Circuits 

DLewIn 

This book for final year engineering undergroduatet and 
postgraduates, describes from on engineering viewpoint, 
those methods of designing logical circuits which hove 
developed as useful ar>d practical techniques from the vyork 
published on switching theory 

Paper 0-17-771044-6 £8.95 

Texts dta lower level suitable 
for introductory courses 

New 

Introducing Computers 

P Bishop 

0-17-431273-3 £2.75 

Computer Programming in BASIC 

P Bishop 

0-17.431270-9 £3.15 

To obtain an Inspection copy sfmply write to: 

The Promotions Department FREEPOST 
Thomos Nelson and Sons Ltd„ Nelson House, 

WbHon-on-Thames. Surrey KT12 4BR. 


Nelson 


Computer Titles from 
Pitman 

Simple Pascal 

i McGregor and AH University of Sheffield 
► text for non-spei^alist beginners. It 

t^hes PASCAL programming language and avoids the use 
ol computing iargon. 

JuneI9SI/]SBN0 27301704 7/Paper/S3.50net . 

The Natuie of Computiition 

, An Intmduction lo Computer Science 

Deals with theccrc ccmcepts of comniunication paralleled 
with an mtt^uciion to programming. It provides the 

the language md methods of computer science, and a ^ 

historical, philosophical and social perspective, 

March 198I/ISBN 0273 01673 3/Cascd/£l0.95 net 

Computer Systems Architecture 

j^r. University of Washington 

Be^^ing with a historical survey (rf computer systems 

aichiiBcture, the books cover thePMS notation, legiater 

transfer level languages, and Petri Nets. ArithraeUc 

algpritlms are then covered In detail, followed by a 

UnTSSi™ wo, »d Cmittol 

1980/ISBN 0 273 01479 9/Cas^£13.95 net 

Vox information or an inspection copy please write to: 

Pitman Boohs Limited, 39 Parker Street, London WC2BSPB. 

^MBPitman BooksBB^^ 


[COMPUTERS IN HIGHER EDUCATIONBHIS^ 

How teacher and machine can 
complement each other 


It is now ten yenrs since the Depart- 
ment of Educnlion and Science 
announced its first National Develop- 
ment Programme in Computer 
Assisted Learning. From 1972 to 1977 
almost £3m was used to establish 


approximately 20 large projects, main- 
jjy in universities and polytechnics. 
These studies were set in science and in 
social science but covered a variety of 
subject areas. 

There have since been significant 
developments in computer te^nology 
so that microcomputers and graph^s 
facilities are now within the budgets of 
individual departments, colleges and 
schools. This has stimuinted new and 
wider interests in (he use of computer 
for teaching and learning, particularly 
as the Government has now introduced 
its Microelectronics Education Pro- 
grnmes. So it is appropriate to reflect 
on achievments in Computer Assisted 
Learning to consider some difficulties 
which experience has exposed, and to 
speculate on what is needed if CAL is 
to avoid becoming the latest dis- 
appointing an expensive educational 
innovation. 

The computer holds considerable 
promise as a teaching machine. It can 
I calculate and undertake logical opera- 
tions quickly. 

If concepts or variables and the 
relations between them are specified, 
the user can set input values with a view 
to testing liis ideas about the under- 
lying model. He can see the results 
output at the terminal, and visual 
display units and graphics facilities 
allow them to be attractively displayed. 
By using such simulation programs, the 
teacher can broaden his objectives and 
provide illustrations not possible by 
other means. Also, students are stimu- 
lated to develop their own ideas and 
decision-making skills. 

A range of such programs is now 
available and is being used in day-to- 
day t^ching, for example in engineer- 
ing (Queen Mary College, London), 
Physics (Surr«), medicine (Glasgow, 
Leeds, and Imperial Collegei, and 
business studies (Buckingham College 
and the London Business School). 

An emergency patient simulation 
program imiatrates many of the 
features which Justify simulation as a 
teachins device. A car accident pro- 
vides the context; the user at the 
terminal has to investigate the victim’s 
condition and propose appropriate 
treatments. The fewback snows the 
effects these actions have on the pa- 
tient’s blood pressure, pulse, respua- 
tion, and other vital ^ns. This in- 
formation is ^ven in graphical or in 
tabular form . The exercise runs against 
the clock with realistic time deductions 
Mina applied by the program for 
the chosen teats and treatments. In this 
way the student is encouraged to be 
dedsive, to undertake several concur- 
rent treatments, and must learn to 
evaluate their eff^. He sees the 
consequences of his decisions, can try 
again, and can work through several 
cases in a relatively short tune. 

A second advantage of using the 
computer, in teaching arises from its 
laree. store, 

For example, programs have been 
wntten lo manage information- 
retrieval systems acting on question 
banks, and on: data-bases In the social 
sciences. These are useful as a resource 
both for the teacher and for the 
student. Also, author languages permit 
the development of tutorial pro- 
^ams, where the computer not onlv 
stores and presents teaching texts, but 
eraluates student responses and pro- : 
yides feedback. Decision rules allow i 
(he sequence and type of instruction to 
weaknesses > 
of the individual learner. These charac*-- 1 
tenstics are especially useful when i 
there are significant dinerences in the i 
cxpuienre of sludmts and where the i 
teacher is faced with large classes I 
leriiaps m service-teacung. pro- ] 
pams in unUeraraduaie mathematlre 1 
have been developed at Glasgow: in' i 
applied -statis- ‘ | 
University: « 
and in lanmage learning at the UrU- , 

versity of Hull. j 

I 

t^aching/leqnung . siiuatioA) perhaps ( 


t- where conventional methods wore 
:c limited or were not doing well. A 
> diversity of types of learning programs 
:r resuUeu - adaptive tutoring. Icarnci- 
n control systems, siniiilaiion puekaues, 
Ji modelling through prugramining lan- 
1 - guages, ediicutioiml ilata-bsi.ses. prob- 
s. Icm-salving/dcui.Hion-miiking programs 
n and coniputcr-mnnngcd insiniciional 
if schemes. Typically, large-scale ap- 
plications use several of these 
K approaches. For example, in ie:ichiitg 
y the design of experiments in applied 
;s statistics or in chemistry, there may he 
if tutorial revision of the theoreiicsd 
(j concepts used, dccision-nuikinc pro- 
d grams on the experimental ifcsign. 

some simulation n{ tluiu to supplement 
y that actually gathered, and .some inter- 
ci aclivive processing of (he results. 

I* Overall these applications require a 
variety of computer languages and 
“ teaching systems; however, this can 
s aggravate the problems of transferring 
3 materials between institutions. 

.. If will be noted that the strengths of 
I computer-based programs comple- 
ment those of the human teacher. He 
cannot calculate as quickly, or recall 
' suchlargeaniountsoMata; neithercan 
he rive individual attention when faced 
with large classes of students. On the 
other hand the teacher is good at 
^ discussion, flexible in the direction 

• riven to classes, and perceptive in 
developing students' work. This ease 
of communication and intelligence 

^ rantrasts sharply with the rigid conven- 
‘ tions which have to be followed in the 

* interaction between CAL programs 
■ and their users. In simulotion packages 

- the student has to call named variables 
^ and set permitted values; in tutorial 
/ programs, where material is pre- 
' stored, the questions and tasks have to 
1 be constrained so that the author can 

anticipate likely responses and errors. 

^ So the aim should be to develop a 
] program-teacher constructional sys- 
tem: but designing these systems Isn’t f 

• easy.Teachershavcthcirownviewsoii 
j how their subject should be taught, and 
[ programs need to be capable of adapt- 
‘ Ing to these particular circumstances. 

^ At present, many application pro- 
, nams are , offered on a take-it-or- 

* leave-it basis. The teacher is unable to 
alter content or decision-rules, or run 

, simulation packages in different ways 
with alternative roimais, feedback or 
models. Further, CAL is at il.s best 
when it is stimulating the learner to use 
his own knowledge and devclo|) his 
own ideas. It encourages diversity, 
wherens the teacher when faced with a 
large class has to restrict the vurieiy of 
ways in which students lenrn. 

At present, there are programs 
available which mny suit many depart- 
imnts and colleges. Information amut 
them is not easy to come by, and 
preparing the materials for transfer to 
other computing systems requires 
administrative effort. Often academic 
staff cannot give sufficient time to 
these activities and cannot meet the 
requests that are made. The CEDaR 
P|x)iect at Ii^erial College and the 
Council for Educational Technoloav 
provide what data they can, but there » 
ao r^gnized mechanism for the dis- 
ffnanation of experience and mate- 
rials. This situation contrasts sharply 
wilvtte approach of the Microelectro- 
nirt Secondary Education Programme 
where a first objective lias been the i 
sehing UJ7 of a network of regional 
intonnation centres. 

Any development programine needs 
related research to provide stimulation 
and direction. The quality of CAL 
materials is cmcial and it is important 
to sort out effective designs whi^ take 
advantage of an improving technology 

- Mwrocpmputers, which can be con- 
nected to. larrer machines, and 
graphics . terminris allow programs to 
move bwond the processing of num- 
wrs and texts to image processing, 
How this copability should be utili^ 

, in learning is relatively unexplored. 

At Leeds and at other institutions, 
teaching syriems are now being de- : 
signed which within a common pro- 
gram, style allow the teacher to insert 
ms own ^tenl, presentation instruc- 
tfons and decision rules. Examples 
include, decision-making programs 
(medical paiient-management) and L 


iMotwl sviicnis where control 
nuns Clin W specified easily M 
CIS. rhe.se allow the choiKSa 
qucncing of small pre-wriuca ffi 
mtuUilcs ami tise msertionofinS 
connecimg cuninieiits. tcachinaS 
tiiii ami cicctsioii rules. 

Further slioiulat^ by work in nt 
ficial mlelligence. there is incTeuwi 
mlerest 111 trying to design more kwl 
k'dgeahie leactiing proBrarns. Tl» 
pmamms are themselves espabb^ 
tttirlciiicout the (caching lask-nch! 
medical diagnosis - in genera] 
ami of giving an explanation of £ 
wrfcmg. They cmlcavourto repiaa 
the ietirner s performances « m 
grains winch can replicate his patfi 
o( working. So these programs 
more flexibie In the help and evalMj* 
cummenis they ^ve. 

At present these maieriabcub 
implemented only for well-stnjct* 
subject matter such as algebra, itu 4 * 
nics, electronic fault-finding, tf 
medical diagnosis. But iii these sa- 
they can answer a wider rensd 
questions. 

WHY DO? HOW DO? WH! 
WRONG? WHAT NOW?. Theya 
accommodate differences in ^ md 
ing methods of students and soaolr 
used in problem-solving situatim. 

CAL has a growing and signiEca 
potential for those working in hi^ 
education. Whether this will be 
ized depends upon a co-ordlnatkatf 
effort, and. upon the transfer of m 
terials and ex^rience-beeouuiliitt 
expensive technology. 

J. R. Hartlei 


The author is director of the CotfffB 
Based Learning Unit at Tht Unlmi\ 
of Leeds. 
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Editod by Tom Forester 

\ . . particularly useful as 
the basle for any 
educational course which 
dlecuesee the impBct,of 
microelectronics.' 

Now Scientist 

The most comprehensive 
and authoritative guide 
availabie to the New 
Technology, \Mth the 
fullest discussion yet of 
the sociai and Industrial 
Implications of the silicon 
chip. 

* Clear, concise gfosssry 
of technical terms 

tk Annotated further 
reeding, index and 
iilustratione 

* Supported by the 
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Department of Industry 
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The colleges of further and higher 
education provide a richly varied pat- 
tern of courses deriving from their 
different origins and histories and also 
from their individual responses to local 
needs and pressures. 


Understandably, the development 
of computer education has likewise 
followed many different paths in col- 
leges, presenting an equally varied 


picture of involvment in computing. 

For example, there are several HE 
colleges with many years’ experience 
of providing' courses in computing 
sui^rted by a college computer umt 
with computing fncilines ana support- 
ing staff, while at the other extreme, in 
some ways, there arc other HE col- 
leges which have only recently become 
involved with computers- oficti micro- 
computers dupiirlmcntiilly based with 
little or no supporting staff. 

This difference may be merely a 
reflection upon the institution’s origin 
as a college of lechnotogy nr a college 
of education, and is by no means n 
disadvantage when considering the 
foturc. But U docs make the iiisk of 
describing tlie pruscnl state und ilc- 
vclopmcnt orcimiputiiigiii the colleges 
that much more aifficuli. 

in identitying the mainfrimie uiul 
micro approach lo einnpnter provision, 
ii is wonhwhilu to shout ilown what I 
sec as a distraciing misciMiccption on 
the part of those who have recently 
come to consider the inipucl of compu- 
teis on the leaching of ihcir own 
subject. I do not accept that there is 
anv difference in principle between so 
called mainframe, mini and micro 
computers. What is important is that 
colleges use those computing facilities 
that are most appropriate to their 
professional task as ediicntionnl in- 
stitutions. if it is felt thill it is important 
to provide “hands-on" experience for 
the maximum number of students then 
this essential need can be met by 
individual micros or terminals linked to 
a time-sharing system. Indeed, the day 
is not far away when the distinctions 
will be neglible ns we move towards a 
network of intelligent work-stations 
sharing the use of more expensive and 
.speciaMsi devices. 

Undoubtedly, one major factor in 
computing education at the present 
time is that the use and application of 
all forms of computing are impacting 
much more widely throughout rurther 
and higher education than was ever the 
case in the past, though this is only 
reflecting the growing penetration of 
computers throughout society as a 
whole - particularly In industry and 
commerce, but increasingly in leisure 
activities too. 

It is in this latter area that the 
fortchomlng BBC Computer Literacy 
Project will have a major impact, and 
many colleges will be offering support 
for inis both in the form of convention- 
al courses and also for various forms of 
find-study based on 30 Hour Basic to 
be publisned by the National Exten- 
sion College. 

Not only is tbe interest in computing 
spreadig throughout colleges, there ra 
now much more variety In the way in 
whidt computers are being used in 
further and higher education as is true 
at most levels of education. Originally 
the majorin of computers In colleges 
were installed to satisfy the needs of 
various courses iu computing such as 


Choosing appropriate 
tools for the professional 
tasks in hand 

implications for computer resources in my own area wc are organizing from 
colleges particularly in the develop- September a programme of six iniro- 
menl ana use of software. duciory courses for FE and i-IE Icctur- 

A third way in which computers have ers as a positive attempt to tackle this 
been used in education is through problem. 


Equally important to staff develop- 
® u*®"' I* availabiliiv of appropriate 

IJpliwrmns^n n w’ide variety of su^jict 
ulnig though It « ‘mporl^t that such courses. 

foreign languages department has for demands robusi flexible and well 

,«c nf commercial ap- 

groupsofstudentsm French, German pijpatj^ns js not in itself a complete 

^ answer ns a package that is effective for 
. I « a particular appucniion miiy not Ih: 

Is ncinCiS-On experience cfiecUvc in tcndiing students the prin- 


for maximum numbers "i’'“ "ppii™''™- 

iiiinoHont nru/ilHf colleges ure limiled in the 

iniporimu . . . orwiiill nmimm of wmwnrc dcvcl^nent they 

be used us nn electronic cun uiKlertnkc and nil too often diipli- 
u| 1^1 _ JO calc cffurix elsewhere. On the otlier 

DldCKDUdiU. hand there ure at present no really 

cTfceiivc schemes for organizing ntiu 
■inri <;n>inich developing software on a nulional 

, ^pamsn. scaje, Soltwarc schemes, such as 

In contrast to the student mode of CMOSS. operated bv the Associniion 
operation with its severe resource Computer Units in Colleges of 
implications is the use of dcmonslra- MiBhor F^tuMiimi. have been unnhlL- 


tucatioii, have been unable 


lion mode or cpmputer'assistcd malnlain development through lack 
leaching. Inthiscaseitisessentially the funding. Software costs money as 
lecturer who IS usme the computer as II ^.g|| effort anil unlil the 

form nf clcclronie uinckbonrd to im- problems of funding und organization 


prove the effectiveness of his own 
teaching. 1 can certainly vouch for this. 


problems of funding unu organization 
.ire tackled properly, software dc- 


icocmng. 1 can ceriamiy vouen lor tms, velopment. (he key to effective comput- 
though the eimencncc is a somewhat education, will remain too frag- 

heady one. This approach is much loo dependent upon the 

more economic in its ure of resources of indiviiiSals. and iSo often 

and would seem o have wider applica- achieving only moderate success, 
lion as u gcncr.ll leaching aid as well ns ^ ; 

in the more specific arens of simulation As for hardware, colleges will never 

and modelling referred to before, have sufflcienl, but the need for it is 
Again, developing the application of much more readily understood than 
computers in education in this way Is the need for expert support wMhIn 
very dependeni upon the availability of colleges, the need for the right uf 


suitable software together with 
appropriate in-service braining. 

A further use of computers, one 
which has been something of a Cin- 


software nnJ the need for staff de* 
velqpmem. 

If colleges are going to respond to 
the expanding demand for computing 


derella activity, is In computer- and computer based courses, then they 
. supported teaching where computers must lake ihe difficult and uncomfort- 
havc considerable potential in many abledecisions which will be required to 
aspects of course management and iriake ihe necessary' resources avail- 
teachiim. Particularly important is the able. Each college will have lo face up 
role of text and word processing in {g this and decide its own future, 
handling much of the information 

processing involved such as student MLtkc WilllQinS 

handouts, worksheets, assessinems 
and exams. 

I believe that the more we as 

the betlCT and more effective we will be Higher 

in leaching our students to appreciate ^rnrue fJ'J J?.. 

and appraise the role of computers ACUCHE execuiii e cormtuiiee. 

within their own work activities. V 


Finally, to complete the picture on 
the use of computers, we should not 
totally ignore the fact that many col- 
leges nave used computers to a greater 


new BEC/ 


the HNC7HND in computer studies, 
now being replaced by the new BEC/ 
TEC higner cerliHcate and diploma 
courses. It Is in supportingoourses such 
as these thnt many of the established 
college comraier units came about. 

liicreasin^y, many other courses in 
engineering, siicnccs, business iiiul 
management studies have been revised 
to include modules on computers nml 
their appllculiun. 

Again, bodies like BEC and TEC 
can be seen lo have had considerable 
influence on this development and this 
Is now evolving throuah a further stage 
with the issue of the sEC document, 
Notes of Guidance to Cemes an the 
impiiaaions of Deveiopnienu in Micro- 
teennoiogy for the leaching of 
Courses leading to BEC General, BEC 
Nmlona! and BEC Higher National 
Awirds. The major philosopliy seems 
to be the conclusion that the impact of 
microtechnology on both the business 
world and education will be so great 
that the implications cannot be covered 
by offering suitable computer studies 
or data processing options alone but 
that a course, in all its components and 
as a whole, must embrace and integrate 
the role and use of computers, it is 
likely that other courses will also move 
in this direction. This has considerable 


or lesser extent in general administra- 
tive applications such as student enrol- 
ment, lime-iabliog and resource sched- 
uling though it is itnporlant that such 
activities are undertaken only when the 
computing resources are clearly avail- 
able. DesfMie the difficulties involved 
there ai^ears to be growing inteirest by 
colleges lb this area. j 

The use of computers and the im- ' 
plications arising are a major issue for 
society today and colleges have an 
important role to play in educaiine 
society to adapt to the cnanges that will 
result, both at work and nt home.. | 
However, (he colleges (hemselves 
have their own pnfolems related 
broadly to resources. The major re- 1 
source of any college is its academic 
staff who on the whole have no greater 
insight into the use and application of 
computers than ihe rest of society. 
Indeed, ii is the more established and 
experienced staff in many subject areas 
who are likely themselves to be most 
resistant to cnange. 

A major programme of in-service 
- training must surely be as essential for 
hirther and higher education as it is for 
schools wliere the government funded 
MEP project has identified in-service 
training as a major priority. At pre- 
sent, there is no similar programme for 
further and higher education and each 
college must therefore face the respon- 1 
sibitity for in-service training itself. In 
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Whstiier you art teaching about micioprocessors end their 
applications or using machine code for control systems the 
Nanocomputer is the model lo choose. It is « purpoM designed 
educational microcomputer based on the Z 60 microprocessor 
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has a good graphic system and can also work as a word pro- 
cessor. it is based on the Z 80 mrcroprocossor 
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language in rcad-only-memoiy making it easy to change from 
oneoperatinglanguaga toanother. 
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COMPUTERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION ^ i x - 

Crossroads in view for university administrations 


The rapid advances In computing in UK universities, 
cq^uipment following the advent of the Before the use of terminals with a 
silicon chip, and a corresponding fall in computer became more generally 
cost, have opened upanew hori^n for available, university administrations 


cost, have opened upanew horizon for available, university administrations 
university administrative computing, were limited to running batch work 
Facilities which hitherto could only be (often on the central mmaframe corn- 
afforded by such organizations as the puter); data was processed in large 
clearing banks and airline compunies Batches at regular times of the week - 
have now dropped in price so dramati- not transaction-by-transaction as Is 
cally that universities are able to possible in a manual system. Such 
consider them for administrative pur- systems could produce far more in- 
poses. formation than manual methods but 

When computers were first intro- they were not particularly responsive, 
duced they were relatively expensive They could provide data at fixed 


and untried. Business organizations 
had little alternntivc to installine cen- 


formation than manual methods but 
they were not particularly responsive. 
They could provide data at fixed 
intervals, in tne form of reports, but 
they could not answer enquiries raised 


nao nine aiternntivc to installing cen- they could not answer enquines raisea 
tralized sj^stems, whatever the ethos of between report cycles. With terminal- 
thc organization. The picture to-day is based systems it became possible for 


the organization. The picture to-day is 
very (Afferent. The costs are no longer the first lime to make an enquiry from a 
clearly in favour of the large central terminal about, say. a student's 
computer, more experienced compu- academic record and to obtain an 
ter users are not prepared to accept immediate answer. This was a step in 


priority conflicts and on-line systems (he riehl direction, provided always 
are no technical novelty. Pressures that the requirement for the enquiry 
from users are foreing n greater dis- had been foreseen cither by the com- 
tribulion of processing power to the puter manufacturer (in the form of a 
location of the problems. This is often pre-developed system) or by the user’s 
referred to ns “distributed processing" computer department (in the form of 


referred to ns “distributed processing" computer department (in the form of 
and can be defined ns putting computer an appropriBte computer program), 
power where the people and problems But this did not solve the problem of 
are. It i.s nchicycd hy greater use of the completely new enquiry. The 
coiupulcr terminals (v^DUs) «il the necessary data was held in the compu- 
workphtce and is the merging potterii ter but it could not be accessed or 
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manipulated without some form of 
computer expertise and. even if this 
was available, there would most likely 
be an unacceptabale delay white the 
program was written. The problem was 
finally overcome by the imeractive 
terminal system which enabled termin- 
al users without computer experience 
to not only define and carry out their 
own enquiries but also to define and 
print reports. This facility greatly in- 
creases the scope for the administra- 
tion to make effective use of the 
computer and the information it stores, 
and it does reduce manogeinenl de- 
pendence on computer professionals. 

Other advantages arc that access to 
the computer and its Hies is possible 
only from terminals sited within the 
administrative departments, and the 
administration has total control over 
setting processing deadlines. 

When considering on-line systems, 
as opposed to batch processing, it is of 
interest to note recent cost trends and 
forecasts for the next five years: 

Cost of data input (batch) Double 
Hardware Half 

Cost of operations staff Double 


Accommodation 


Double 


Hardware maintenance Double 
(relative to hardware costs) 


Consumables 


Double 


Given these cost trends, we can see 
that the pressure will be to increase the 
amount of hardware in use if it means 
the other components can be reduced. 
When considering the various comput- 
ing alternatives, the trend is strongly 
for local stand-alone computers where 
several terminals need to access one 
file. Such local machines can be run by 
part-time operators, accommodation 
requirements are marginal (unlike the 
central mainframe where they are very 
real) and even the use of consumables 
is reduced. 


A number of universities have 
reached, or are about to reach, the 
crossroads where thev must decide 
their future pattern of administrative 
computing, 'nie need to make a de- 
cision isortenbrouahtaboutbvaehiinaf> 


as slated in the prcviims |i,iragr.i|ili. 
while hardware (iiuiehine) civus ha\e 
dropped . staffing costs have cotuiimcd 
to escalate. It is feasible dial the 
administration's computer apptic.i- 
tionscouUI he transferred loacoiiimcr- 
cial computer bureau bin, for some 
applications, (his solution would not be 
very pnicticiihle and the cost could 
prove to be e.vcessive. ‘Iltc third 
alterniillve might be to irimsfer the 
work to the new computing luitl imiin- 
frame. 


However, it is ii matter for 
debate whether universities wilt c<m- 
tinue to replace one mainframe with 
another. Some may find it prefer.thle 
tn dislrihiitu processing owr a mimlter 
oflinkeil small cuniptiiers. Clearly, die 
commitment to data proce.s.siug for the 
adminislrulion should not influence 
this essential academic decision. There 
are a number of reasons why it may be 
thou^l that administrative computing 
should be run independently of that ol 
the computing unit. The needs of 
administrative data processing can im- 
pose severe constraints on the selection 
of the computing unit's machine and it 
is likely diat boin the computer board 
and academic users of the unit would 
find such constraints intolerable. The 
timing of the switch to u new comput- 
ing unit machine will always bu critical 
for the administration, with many 
current programs an early decision will 
of necessity be required regarding the 
new machine anu its suitability for 
administrative use. Finally, die last 
solution could be to transfer the work 
to an administrative computer. Some 
universities already have small compu- 
ters for the sole use of their udminstrn- 
tions. At the present time these are 
mainly batch orientated but recently 
more sophisticated computers, butter 
able to cope with both on-line and 
batch wcirking, have been (nstalluii. 
These machines cun be chis-Hificd :is 
business tnini-uomnuters and it Is be- 
lieved that use of this type of iiiucliine 
will be the growing trend. 

What do univcrsilius who cotuem- 
plate acquiring such a inncliinc gener- 
ally look for? rite hardware s]iccificft- 
tlon will be fairly convcationul, 
although a basic consUlcralioii will he 

pnXV nnH Innvnnriuiun /iwf\.,n..l,... ........ 




syatem. The UCCA student admi^ 
5 *OTS and university statistical record 
(USR) systems are computerized, 
whiOT leaves uoiveuUes vrith little 
choice but to have a computerlKd’ 
student record system, and a manual 
payroll of such size would be difficult to 
administer. It would need a significant 



con provide an efficient database nian-| 
ogenicnt system. This is a .software, 
facility, which will form part of the 
operating system. The definition of a 

system 

(DBMS) IS that it is a collection of duia 
which is shared ^ mony different 
applications. ADHMS defines the 


prograine.v to .illow; 
dui:i sharing, 
dalsi integrity. 

Hocurily ttf data. 

II an^^atcncy uf or«anaat»D th 
apphcatiim programme, 

l«Hi»iwrsily|crim,applicari^^ 
be *-.ud to revtilve around tlitet b 
elements of iidminislrotion; 
cial. staff amt btiidcnl rcecfO 
even these arc intcr-connettediw 
the ailiiiinistratiun is Ideallvtu^ 
the DIIM.S inclbod of proceaai p. 
example. (MSteudof the 
:iml number being recorded 
each relevant file, it will appetic^ 
rnllowed hy his/her ocadetnKiwg 
financial record, nccommoditueA 
cord, anil so on. Tills providetti 
sisteiicy of informatiiMi biuMiib 
oriicietii in terms of operation. Iq 
niiKie, whereby the forms 
itcen used previously in the bo: 
systems can be displayed on tlieuti 
is another software feature rtiiti 
desirable. 

A recent development in 
of England has beta the 
universities to promre interacthra 
puters. of the type discussed, ilkk 
c.'meous discount terms unckr tizk, 
or ihc Southern Universllite' Pik 
ing Consortium. This fBcilitfti 
restricted to hardware and aflei 
iniiiul software has been purthttlt 
one university, others can mea'^ 
to copy" contract which 
significant cost giviags, ThiistaiiB 
lies can now lie trea^in Iheastii 
its a group of compames is iske 
which h:» a corporate compuiiii|[^! 
cy. ‘A further outcome whirbiuDc 
piited is that unlveiutieswlltikq 
the systems and programiM ^ 
write thereby reducing the as 
development costs. 

In coiiclu.sion. it b believed ifiii 
these days of financial stringeaqt^ 
university will be seeking to 
cost-effective and efficient adniio 
tion. Proper i»e of the loiest 
ing iccliniuiics will help acfaiMh 
aim. Dbtrinulcd processing aot^ 
brings computer |wwcr inioitew 
place, it ensures that the coofj 
tieeomes an imegm) pwt of ttw «J 
flow. However, this liarnc&sJN£« 

C iwcr of the computer Is not 
i dangers wu! system deslmifl ® 
juiy {Niniciilar Hltcnlkw (o reW W; 
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subloctianddemonsirsied S(p«r>enca at University teaching end researen. 
including a substantial period ol post doctoral le^l. In the case ol applicants 
in Library Scier>ce Depsnmeni. speciaiiiaiion In Archival Mansgemani. 
Printing and Publishing will be ptalerred 
Lacuirar I B U 

Candidates should normally hold a doctoral degree and have aomo years of 
University eipen'ence Applicants with Msiiers degrees can howsver bo 
conwdarrt far eppoinimint In Faculty ol Science. normaHv in Ihe lorvai 
legrrent IGrede III of Ihe scale. Speciaheeuon in Documeriiaiion and 
Special Ubraifenahip win be prefaired in the csss of appCcsnia lor posts in 
the Depsrtment of Lbrary Science. 

Prinotpel Accountant 

Applicants must possess ACCA. ACA or ACMA with 3 years post- 
membership experience of B.Sc. IHons) Accounting with 5 yeeri post 
qualHIcaiions Skparlence Other quaiificatJona of ertuivalani status with 
requisite years Of experience will be consider^ 

Senior Accountant 

Cendideies must possess ACCA. ACA or ACIMA with 1 year experience or 
B.Sc. IHons) Account with 3 years' eaperlance. 

Chlaf/PrtncipaVSenlor Technologist 

Candidates should hold the HND Tn Science Laboraiorv Technology or the 
AIST or AlNST. The level ol the appoinimant will depend on the extent el 
PDet-quellficBtion experience obieiried In CheMriieiry Leboratorles. ringing 
up to about IZyeara for Chief Tachnologlar. 

Selarlea; 

Profosaor - GL.16INI1.568- N12.720.00j p.a. 

Reader -GL.16(Nia295-Nlt.328.00)p.a. 

Chief TaNtnotofllsi. ' 

Senior Lecturer -GL.13IN B.054-M 9,Q24.ra)|v.B 

Piincipa) Accouniani 

Principal Technoloaisi - GL.12IN 7.404-N 8.052.0Q|pa 

Leciuioi I 

Sonlor Accountant 

8mioi TachitcloglBt -GL.101N 5.7B0-N e.732.W}p.a. 

Lecturor II 

Condidofti of fiaivlee 

Appointmanis may be pertnaneni or on conirect. Permenmi appobttnwita 
piot^lcawY tor two years. Pait-fumlihail aecontmodithn at rental not 
exce^lng N300 p.a. or housing ellowanco in lieu. Air paMagoe for 
appolniet, wlfo and up to five children. Pisnalon achemo for permenant 
oppolnieas or addition of 36% basic solsty for contract sppoinimonis. Free 
mcKBcaUdantalservlco. Transport oUowotico. 

Method ol AppHcalion 

Applieahia are required to aubmh lypawrlltan copies of their applice ifon 

olvinB the foUowiiig Information; post riqulrod. full name, data artel place ol 
bulh, currant postal adAots and lalaphona number. naUuiialltv. marital 
status, aduratlonal quaHIleallons with dates, pqsla halci vdih dntos, iteisKad 
Ifsi of pubUeationi. names of ihiea refotses who know you piefimeienally. 
Applicants should request Uwlc iqlataes to send eonltdsniw rapor le to: . 


P.A.8. Raerultmonl 

Nigarian Unhroreitlaa Office ’ 

1 80 Tottenham Court Road 
LondonWTPBLE 

10 whom apNIudons ahoufd be lani by 28ih June, 1861. 


UNiVERSITV OF ZIMBABWE 

Atir-'-c-llie'ixaicInsiiril t(<> tba lnlt.i/kiiiuiiriU'i 

PROS eS&OR AND HSAD OF OCPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 

All, ‘.I.. ,)tn.ii;,irninvit.'<i>1ii'.in nun In- .illy rtn Iki rrw Cr.i'> --it Aiuirumv 

A MirLMlmTiiJil n (nitvr HitirA>uv >H Nmrn injmmvunii.i ri.(]heii|i.ililn:4ii..niMt- 
hitii|>«rvr,i9 trt.< lit h Vbuit 

UCTUREK'SENIOn LECTUREAIN ANAISTIIC1lca»poilfl 

Artt''i<;.iiiit tiiiisi hi.M ffAncr, m rv|..ivjioni qn.1i.t1.1t14.n1 

• .itt.lnl.t'ri |.t >i> Chrutnl Wotk BIMt laVu ivi>lm !.*>-, tii It .tf.l 

I- 

LECnjRER.aCNlDn leciurer in PHYSIOLOGV 

iTH.tl l..'.■.||■ iltp Kir, tin uiripiiio |iliV*..t<'li|V Qt.il.'ii' Mh |M(1 ' .hRI ii,u..n 
rit piwl..t.ict..i.ir 4M.|(»M..v>'l|.ii .i(ili|n nljt lt>.tair.rtn'in« 

LECTUHER'SENIURLECrunER IN OBSTETRICS AND OVNAECOIOOY 
LECTURERiaENIOn LECTURER IN CHEMICAL PATMOIODV 
ADLi'H-'.inTX in.itl lijw.i (|ual.li.'rit4>ni nn'1 irD Viirn. t in Ch 1 t 1 c. 1 l ilia'nvmhtiv rr«r 
ri.M.Ljl Pjil.Vin), nn.f Mi!it'r4>isl..|i ol rh- Ri>v.ilC(Hi*||.- rsl frtihni,i.jy wi'uld hit 4n 
.KIv.ii.IiVJi- 

Bj'Ov Scalai 
Ni>i| Modlcal 

S">i.uiL«rMiKr flUnW-BTfl IVUt • &m il6V4 

lni:tMr«;.r;r.,ilH £li;.7Al-SAI IS ID; 

I Cl l0'>-> '1r,>.rvli 2P.ror • ■ B.bTS -U8 *17. VR 

Mndicel 

SvMiOiltclirtrr ZIJQ li>1 ■ 001 flirOL 

in.’iiiinirip.i.iri ;ii?39i-s2e *i9.'a) 

;inist-5l6 1IF8EA 

Av.i»inrti|Hi.li|)r> 2II0«H-4I? |I?7IS 


SvMiOiltclirtrr ZIJQ li>1 ■ 001 flirOL 

in.’iiiinirip.i.iri ;ii?39i-s2e *i9.'a) 

;inist-5l6 1IF8EA 

Av.i»inrti|Hi.li|)r> 2II0«H-4I? |I?7IS 

Vn ■ ft'i r J9S5«.-r.A«rt ISffi 

Coiidiilani ef Swvlce Born pxtmnricnt Ki.tio't.’Vr* re»nx inl xhon H>ni 
III. lira., t, (rnellf tvJ Inr rrai)*rni.-a>. tl, 

Funhai pantruhi'x <in nAn(}i«nv .>> n.i4 on mmn..nS tA 

jtpiiVatir-n (Iii.ijM *.• rlii4«rcl |.iuy 10 l■JMl'.||T.n.J an .ipi.1 ,|)>w <ri)in Ci.ivctoi 

AeL'-vnitrinoif f| ijMr.vtxilv SxrbvhAir. PO Foi MF igr MrNinT 

Pinn.'Xiil Sa'-xhiit, ?.>pl,jbr.v nr fimr. il« A„i,.(i «i.o(i ol L'cii'n'Oiiwr^Mh 
Uni-,ir>ir.>|lArp1'. I. 3# Lwri.JiiMWCIHbPF 

Apr.i.riivriiiMb'.ii'ahn ..iiYtM.nMll.v30 tune 10M 

TMfSI 


THE PAPUA NEW OUlNEA UNIVERNTy OF TECKNOLOQy 
DEPARTMENTOP ARCHITCCniRE AND BUILOlNO 

LECTURER 1/11 IN STRUCTURES 

AM>(icailan, ai* invnad lor iho atwve monhonoit pounon, Thi- appoiniM wtH b» 
laou-md IB roarlY vrrucRirn toex'har with any twa el’ - ArchitK rural Ditw. 
HMW.nn Serv'm: SwU-na 6o«nc«; BwHlng Wtieruto. TtchneTogv. wte 

■urceiahil ipp'<eni %v!it riord an apeiopr.aiB eoewu c> d'P'nmanoiii a rarngniiM 
cduceiioitfl hiirtvi;«i>. end will h»f« had el itavi ihree iJi veam poaijjrtdujte 
prorenlenjinoet.enco end »4nw taacrtlnaaipcrhnea 

Salary: Lrtu'*' 1 KI2 149 p a ; Iccturai ll KIBIHS p a AppoVtimcnt level W'li 
dntond uponquaYilieiniorw *p« tipti.*nce 

Initial Erviireci period I* ihiie I3l ytati Oih«' benefit, ,rclyde a yratuily equal lo 
ES'S Dl eaiaiv. oppainiinani. tepiiniiion and leave larai latjH irember and ranp-ivi, 
aari.na i<t and oul airgwancM, ux wioha p4 d luve per year, educanoti larei and 
aai'aiittce lowaida tcnool laei free houilna. Ulary conrinuanon er,d mediul 
benefit Bcriemea svaiiabte 


AepIleaiJoM (nehidlng oimlculijtn wRm, names end eadtHiea el throe 
r*f areoi ahouM be adoraeaed lo The Ragbirur, Papua Now Quinea UtUvaiaity 
of Technoragy. P4). Box 7BZ Lea Morebe Provlnea, Papua Naw QuIriM end 
ShwiarwchnlmenBtlMleteEeJuly tMt. 


AppMama raeMonx in iha U N. ahould alae aatid ana copy to tha Asaocledon 
of CommonwMRh UrdvaraMea (AftpmL 3S Oordon Squaroi Lendiw WCIHOPF. 

THESI 



Culcu'ilt' n;:t hODscoilo CorCMKih 
Univttrsttv CollecjG Cork 


LECTURESHIP IN PREVENTIVE 
AND PAEDIATRIC DENTISTRY 

The doling data for receipt of eppDcatlons for the 
above post has now been extended to 
Wednesdoy 8th July 1981. 
thesi Mi Kelleher, Secretary' 


brunbl uNivensiTY 


' nEREARr.lt ASfliATANT 

Ttt* EMIU ra«4Ulrcx « Rn- 
search Aatpiaiani for * nnn yvar 
cantraut fn ihe rieai Intoncn, 
with iHiMiblllty or nxirneJan im 
•II anniaal baais. in aiaiM with 
liavalupmrnl work o» btmlnii- 
rwlnttta iit*«ui-x. 

' AppMcanIa nhuulU ui.iaioaa a 
rirat dojipea In Uloloqy nlih am- 
I'lal refertnia to mirnibliilasy. 
find ■ pcitigradiixLe cprtiiii-ata lii 
onvUunmenCel ecienro <ir poUu- 
tlan tudlea. They xhouhi alio 


SURREY 

UNIVERfalTVap 

IlhPA R T M EN ruF’ AUU LT 
ElltlL'ATUlN 

ARStUAIinittFFICCK 

Applli nllana «ra Uialinrl for ■ 
part-Onio Roaearrh oriuer lo 
undnriake profecl lieldwi’rk ee 
pari 01 a amail learn nxarnlnina 
*'lnni>vatlona in Caiiiinuina 


EdiKatloii and Tralntiie in jlio 
Curunean Meniber RlAInx** Tbo 
anpulniniani li (.ir alx oioiiilia 


eapeprenuti In opemljnii of po- 
lymer* protoailng inai-ninery and 
worhlng wllh praailra meleriala. 


.Siarilnp salary up lo C6O70 
per Bnhum pint £B6l Liradon 
Allowance. 

For MipllciHInn lorm and 
TurUier daiaJia please rontect 
ihD Peraannel Becreiarr. Orunel 
UnhenMiY, Uabridue. MKI- 
dleaex, UDB APU or leiotihonu 
Unbrldq# 37111 Ml. 4B. Cioatnii 
date: 2 d June I9BI. 111 


anpulpiniani li (.ir alx oioiiilia 
iriini 15 July 19S1 . Wlllliiqne»t'r 
(ravel vvilnin tfio I'K and u alrona 
Inlcroat ui ihn vocaiianel eduto- 
llwn and li-niiiiiip uf adults ore 
eaipiitiol. 

Salary: pru rare EAD70 rRe- 

f earrh and Anelav'us Raiivr IDi 
nr a miiiUitUiu m 25 hours pop 
vtealc, monageit lloxlbty in meet 
lire needs of iho proinci. 

ApOHrollons In ihe ronn. at m 
curriculum vJtaf aiid.qunrins the 
oamna mid addreaaes of two re- 
ferees ahduld be seni by 86 June 
(o (ha Depuiy Sacreiary (Pcrxoii- 


pall L'nlwtrsllv at aiirray, Clulld- 
ford DU2 Sxil T(i]- DiilTdiiHvl 
T19R1, aat. «1b from nhara 
luriner pariUiilar* may niau be 
^tdamau. quotinq refei-oiice Mr 









TIIETIMI-ISIIICIIKM 



KIWCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 



AMlieaUoni an Invliad far itia 
Wimalng aoau, lor wNdi ■ppNcaileni 
eloiB on ihadatatliown. SALARlEa 
(unlaw othorwriaitatodlaraaB 
tanowa:- Si lUorHataoiali Fallow 
(A27,WM-iAUni; RaanKh Fallow 
•A19MI 9A2S.B71; Pflatdeoiaii) 
Fallow - a flaed point wfinhuharanaa 
MI9.t2MA2S.B7li LMhir«rMtA82f- 
SA2B.027. Ajrthardaialtannd 
appllcatlan piooadura nuy boobtalnaif 
Irom Tha Aaaoeladan el 
CoRHiieiwiaaWi UnIwariliiMiAppial. 

36 Qanlen Bqiiara. London WCtHOPF 
iinlMaoihoiwIiasiatad. 


Univorsliv' of Molbourno 

LECTURER 
(TEMPORARY) IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMAN MOVEMENT 
STUDIES 

Th<appiilnicvt>lllle>‘iiiivin . 
unJcff radiiiio and a/adn.ii(\ and mil 
^iiprrii«(c}ir wnrLaiffpnJunie MuUcni^ 
llv.'.Shr <klll he Htpiindhlc Av one iv 
morocil ibc rAll(i«inp;|j| r:\cKi«e 
i'h\sl«lApv,lHirtitwiihaT)d 
Dnalnpmeiit; iliii Siiuuutal Kincolnlotii. 
and he ableii«cnnirlhuieiniiard\ihr 
Mnlinj<‘niir«rlii Phivkal rjuraiiloii. 

Thrncpaiitptni'e letraikh aoMiitt 
menu iner a »ide up|c and ha>a 
■U'Wied srani«hoin «ia(eonj federal 
SnsemintniN and huvInaM. Ons<daa 
projpvie rneKnpi«« inaioin) . ewieiM' 
phl tIolMy, ^ot;loln■^i. iLill aequltllion. 
rvaluailonof rllie perroimance. In 

Indutity. and aid (or the dAahleil. 

Hif DrparinMninriliimaflMDwmeitl 
. “*S.‘ 

(«i a OaeluUM «< VltM deatw «Wi 
mojoi Mudlc< In lluiunMmemM. 
nin9>i«nHuiyi<ron«dioanlMiHnr\ * 
INI nhlehmavhe Iblleaiedlw naduaie 
'•rHkinniitiar'tanddoeinpafldch. . 

Cirtduaiet may. In ihelr 4ili ynr. 
urdhiakeMudimln ili* Paeullynf 
hdwiailnn Icadlof (« 4 (Upkwa In 
“hhrrBetilBimnhndiln 
J^kil tduepilrmand^ltfter.The 
ntraiintnii orMuntwMmencm.Siuilim 
rendutieiiir mtihodvourvin Ph)«kal 
for llK Fwuiiy of KdieaNon. 

Tnrn«pan 8 iemnrH»oianMo«em>ni 

■Mndle% alviai£CTit« tuduaim (tonmliti 
mvliuilnm foi mminV anddocinral 
diim>. 

Thr appalnitoulll hr iiqaircd lo 
eonnicnkTdui«Mwiona\ pimiMc. hai 
Boliirrihan FchrMf>.l9A3ftiraw)ar. 


The Ftinders Unlveislty 
of South Auslralis 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 

SdnorofSodalSdiotM. 

TTia School encnnpatwt ihe Piidplinei 
odAmerianSiudlw.AalanSludici. 
Ecanomlelllaniy. EcoAomiei. 
Oeom^y, I UHory. Pollila. 
PiKnow^Scclal AdminJiiriKon and 
SodologjrTlie School leekt M foiirr 
coflaboialion beni(enDlKlpllnei:ihe 
ftcKiich Felloe may work Inan area of 
(niardIwipKnUV kimrIi llnklnt iha 
HdalidejteHorwihinajiiulB 
DhelpBoe, 

The rnion^hlp k icnable Inlila Mr (or 
one rear rentnable (or up lo ladte 
ntoniht. Appllcbnii ihould hate 
compleicd a Ph.O. prlorto laklni upiha 
apiwntmani.oi have had equlraleni 
reaearth c«perl(iK«. 

The appolnimani will be made niihln 
ihaulirvranFeSAId.4t9-SAlS.hM; a 
«unmthilappllcafli wlih a eompletrt 
Ph.P. will br appolnied an Ihr third iiep 
p(thc «ralp. nr a vilarv of SAI7.4S2. An 
rteuttlon clas« .lir ik-Lri (or iht Fellow 
■iklaarani nol eececdini SA750nuybe 
pm^iilfd 04 1 vonirlbuiion louaidt ihr 
rravrl and rmiAval cmia o( the Frilnw In 
laklni upilieinpolnimeni. 

ruiihet deiniltvonecrnlnBihrncldtpr 
Imerew wlihm H<e Sehciol me nbiilnibir 
(tom Ihr Reshirar, or ihc Chairman of 
ihc SehonI n( Social !klrni.vs. The 
MIndrri U nlvcr'li y o( South Auwralla. 
Bedford Park. South kutiiJlHlMI. 

Anpllrollent. incliidtrif full pcivinal 
dctalh. del aiK iif academic rcuor J and 
Piihlicailflim. abile(ouilitieofre%coieh 
incrmi'.iinJodhc propo«ctl proptimme 
ol tc-waieli 10 be undi-tiaLeii under thr 
lelliwship. Bikl ihi^namrcofatlmM loo 
Tttrrtes. chauldbclodueil. Mi^dNarr. 
wlili the Repkitur, hyJiAitv IW. 
Applkaois \houU lequeu ihel/ ie(erecc 10 
(rttuaidconridniilBl repniie direvi 10 ihr 
Rc(lciiiir hr fare Iheclmlnp dale 


The Australian 
Nationaf Univeraity 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
JOHN CURTIN 
SCHOOL OF MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

The tiieectsrulappIlcanKtfdl hme PhD 
de|tcc 4 (or cuulvalcniwaHTumuinMuid 
r tpttiiv In any at e 44 of teteareh |l«<cd 
hciflw (or founren RriMrch FeUowchIpc 
III Iht JohnCurilnSc-hnol of Medk-al 
Rtuuich for two veii« (rom early I9S2: 
lltpanmni of niaehmbir)} (Hiid- 
Prnfe- w I . Glh.onJ 
Ekeiton irau 4 pou; eactn.itoocdMinu 
ATFaw; mtihKuiar hlt4o|y: 
muliiruaciiunal aruy ma*; ohMnheia 
irsmpmit gaiMa«Frieiidan. 
firdaniarnl orOInkalStfroraHAvilni 
Il 4 ld: t)r. M. A. C^Kirduahi 
Cell rc|uUllon mallinani hvpcrpyrtyia; 
lylhnuiaihareina; hwmwi'ky. 
I^niarnl of RyprrtaranJ Paiholoo: 
(AcilnslltadiDr. I. K. Buckltyi 
InniflKnailon; uound hMlIrta; Wnd 
<«u«lv lunioarirowihi ctH moymimi. 
Dtpinnrni of Huaiaa Rltlogyi (Head; 
Dr.R.l.KIrkl , ' 

. 'v<Maetypmf;|mileaiark0t: 
wwhenKal ehaiacirivailan of prneik' 
variann: papnlailon j«n«k4. 
I7rparlnrni aflmmanolun: (Had: 
ProfeawB. Monlf) 

LympliKitif mtiabathm: icprodurilni: 


iranypliniailon biolotyi diieoM 
lecitianwi developmeni of Immune 
ieyrontiyeiir«4. 

DipBMmrni of Mlrrohloloiyt (Head: 
Piofrayor C. L. Aila> 

Hltlocompailbllliy aiillicnyi y Irutei; 
eaiiilnurnctl*; Immunliyioand 
epldcmulO|v of i lial InfNilont. 
Ilcporinrni of FbiimieolomMHHd: 
Profevtor D. R. Curthi 
Mammaliiticrninil irintmliicn; pain 
indanalfeala: mimmallaniymnaiheilc 
yvnipyet: nervoui growih fkcior'- 
Oipamnni of Phyilcal Blochtmlilr} : 
(Held- Pro(<«4or L. W. Nlehol) 

Rlokuleal macioflioltcultt; Inirrtalni 
proirfn lytirmi; (eir-uwclailon*: proirin 
ronflrmailon and hydiiilon; weieiory 
and bIcMd pioieln«. 
nepanmrni of Phyilologyi (Head: 
Profevor P. O. BlithopI 
Vlihm; phyiloloileal. anaiomlcnl, 
Imnunolntkal and opihilm(do|dcil 
«iudln;coniracilon orikaltial muwie. 
MtdIetICIumItiry Giotpt (Htad; Or. D. 
J Rrnwnl 

Plcrldlnri; herrmcyrileamplirien: itieial 
romplrtet. 

Kyp^mtninl Nruioloiu Unll: (nireeioi; 
Proibwor R. Poricrl 
Spinal vwd; reeapiori; lynapllc 
irBRimliylon;eonirol orfflovemeni. 
Appalnimeni will be for i«ro yean with 
ihe jMUtibllliy of riiemlon lea maximum 
(trrftryeary. I9JUI.V IMI. 


SENIOR RESEARCH 

FELLOW/RESEARCH 

FELLOW/ 

POSTDOCTURAL 

FELLOW RESEARCH 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 

Arplii.-an(i ihould hoU itdiablc 
duallflcailont. normally Ineludina a PhO 
dritM or aqul*al«ni. and be InierHied In 
purrulni tetwreh In one or more of ihe 
lollowinf uw. 
tehoid OwarinicBH and Unlle: 
mmoiraphy, Eeanomte. Economic 
Hruory, HItiory. Hiiiecyafldn*. Law. 
Philmophy. Pollilcal Sdenee. Soclotoav. 
Siail«ilc-\, Urban Rc««treh. 

.Sehool Pi ajmi aad nihrr Humreh 
Thrart; 

Afelni and Ihc Family, Law anil Pollilci 
of IndutirMl Rdulaoi: Social iwulee (a 
Autiralia. Confllrl andCoamwa In 
AuMiillan Sodciy, Thr ReMurree Boom. 
Inirriiiinnt bciwten Ihe Public and 
Privair Seciorc In Auiiralla. 

Fiirrhrr dciiikof Ihecurrmi rereareh 
Inicrrui of (he School are available on 
tequeM toihc UnKcrvliy. 

Appolnimeni oi Rnnnh Fellow/Senlor 
Minrth Fellow wlB ^ for iwoor ihrec 
yean. *Uh ihc poulbllUyoreyicMlon 
afler review 10 up lo live yean; 
appaimmeai u Pawdocrural Fellow will 
be for one or iwo yean. Applicant 
mould be available for appolnimeni by 
Mrly 1981, Pcieoni who may beuMe (0 
lake ln>e (lom ihelr homelnyiiiuilant 
for a limlicd period of one or two ycore 
arc witeome loaialy. 
l 7 JUI.Vlfll. 

Keaionablf itavel eiprnici arc paid and 
oMlMWKf with houiliH ta (lean for an 
apimlaiee from ouiyUcCanbwra. 
Supeiannuaiinn hcnellii arc available Ibr 
vpileanitellalbla lo conirlbuie. The 
Unhtnhy nwrvee iherlnhi iw (n make 
an appalnimeni nr 10 make an 
ippnlMineni by Invliailon ai any ilme. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILORIN - NIGERIA 


AMjcaltona art Invlied (roin suilaWy quallfiad 
randl^iee tor iha (elknving vacant poiu in iha 
URiVMBtVm'* 

SI £ 2 !?**" IN 11 . 508 -NI 2 . 72 OI 

sn -CL 1 B-CN 1 O. 20 B-N 1 T 42 & 

■n SeniorLMIurv -GLIS-IN 8 , 084 -N 9,0241 

M Laemw -GL 12 -in 7 . 404 -N 

vf ^luiaill -GL lO-fN 6 . 7 HI-N 

Ivil AiaiaianiUctiirci -GLQ 9 -(N AM-N fifOm 

MfGraduateAaalsiani -GLOB-IN 31664 -N 41464 ) 


g L 1 B-IN 1 o! 206 -NIT! 328 ) 
L 13 -IN 8 , 064 -N 8.0241 
•GL 12 -IN 7 . 404 -N 9 , 062 ) 
-GLIO-fN 6 . 7 B 0 -N 
-GLQ 9 -(N 4 .eee-N S. 64 IH 
-GLOe-IN 3 , 664 -N 4 ^ 464 ) 


tiiiruiauuowruaiaiani -uLDB-(N 3 . 664.61 AiMi 

ARMS pFSP^AUZATION: 9lnjqiuralEn0lnaering, 
Hydraulics. Tranaporiailon aiid Public^ Haallh 
EnBinaeflng. - • 

lii e**r"i ’OL1B-CN10.29e.M11 ■WB) 

« Sa^orLKhJW -GLia-IN 8.0841 m 9 ^ 

Art Laetoraf -CL12-IN 7.404-1/ J® 

IMLncturcrU -GLIO-IN 8.760-N 6 ,^ 

AREAS OP SPECIALIZATION! Elecdrlut Machiiwt 

fSSlirSlS 

E' 


in RMMlar 
IRil SeidorLMUinir 
<lv| Ltcturgrl . 

<v| LMturarll . 
{vOABsTstahlLaetiirfir 

(imiA^.t..-.- A a 


•QLIB:(N 10 ; 28 B-N 11 :^ 
• 6 L 13 ^*(N 8 , 084 -N 9,0241 
-GL 12 -(N 7 , 404 -N 90621 


■ UPralmonililpaiMinMdarBhlp 
y S ftnSiSi SSy ffl* or Readarshlp iniiM t^ya 


IDSanlorLaeturwIilpandLaoturaahip 

CandMbtss for Sanlor Leciur«ihtp or Uhcturaahip muai 
flood honour! degian and higher degieee, 
t P«f-otcondary inetliutlem and 
Mitw oubUntl^ to lecogNeed learned kwrnale- 

Ap plIcenienKHi be registered or registrable with COREN- 

IIIDABaletaniLeohtrar 

AfMciiwhonQkmctaMHtoaitDntiieybecoruMerBd, 

Ihr) Graduate Aseletint 

uPlw.claadtoV »«l 

OtherCondItlona:' 

on probation wNch may ba 
•conllifned ifler two yean of aatlafactory saivice The 
poetiere penitanabla or contraei appointment mav ba 

MstM of ^tpIliretiQn 

AB\Mljireee>« j »_ « . . 


Bri*«M«RA.^u'""'"'F'UBw or oinn, current poatal 

Uflhrerelllee (Wee 180 

Court Road, London WiP 9LE to whom 

applicattoniihoitidboaeniby28lhJune. IMl. 

THBS1 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 

TRINIDAD 

AppHcailoni ata mvlied lot ihn lonwAiiio 
pom In iha Faculryol Aorknliuip- - 

1 . PROFESaORfBENlOH LECTURER 
IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AND FARM MANAQEMENT. 
ptnlarablv vvllh lniei"il In Ounnliiailvo 
Anelyala and/or Agrlculiuial 
Oovtlopmepr. Inia>«li in olhei aiaii pi 
Agilculluifll Econotnlca will bt 
cnnddaiad. 

2 . BENIon RESEARCH FeLlOWi 
REBEARCH FEUOW IPIant Braadarl 
IN THE COCOA REBEARCH UNIT. 
Applicania ahouid havn aipenenco in iha 
crop bitedipfl, ••patienui In cocoa 
biatdino would ba daiiiobiu toui not 
OHiniiil 

a. RESEARCH FELLOW/JUNIQR 
RESEARCH FELLOW IN ECONOMIC 
BOTANV in Hia Oapa'imonl a< 
Bloloelcal Sfiloncu. up (O il July IMI in 
Iha liitl liMianeo, to oigenlao and carry 
out a roMaich and davHopmeni projaci 
on Piini Meioilaie lor (he Local 
Handicrair Induury Irt Ttinidad and 
Tobago. 

Salaiy aealea lunder r evlawl: Frafeiaor 
TT 9 a 418 -a 4 , 3 SB pa Sanlor LaoluraM 
Saoloi Retoarch FaVow TTS SMIS 
4 Sdll 2 po. Raaaroh Fallow TTS 2 I. 7 M- 
41,782 pa. Junior RaoMfeh Follow 
TT* 24 . 1 Be- 2 a. 4 BS jm. IEI fMrHng . 
TTS B. 04 ). Faau. Unfurnlanod 
oceommadBlIon or Imuilna ollowanea. 
Faiplfy paoaagoo. Study and Tmval 
Qrint ObuIIm tppileatlana (2 oopfoiL 
(nekidlng o currleuhim vlma and 
naming 2 rofarana, nhould ba aani at 
soon as peaatbta to tha Baoraiary. 
Unhwahy of tha Watt Indlaa. 81 
Auouatlna. Trinidad. Applloanta 
raildant In UK ahouid alto aond 1 oopy 
lo tha CommlNaa for Intomadonal 
CooMradoii In HIghar Eduoailon. Tha 
Brilfah Counall. Hlahar Edueatlan 
QMiteti, MSI Tatianham Court Road, 
Landan, WIP dOT. Rirthar doulla art 
oualltbla from elthar addroaa. 


ST.JOHN'S COLLEOE 
Oxford 

College 
Lectureship In 
English Language 
and Literature 

Applieailona am Invhad from suitably 
quaSflad man and woman lot o CoUmo 
L oetutahlo for ihtao votii In Emiih 
Linguago attd Uutauira wlih «f (ou from 
I Januifv. 1862. or m aoon at poaiibit 
ibotoafit/. Candidoioi ahouid ba 
ptupatad (0 loach ai laaat iwo of dw 
following: Old Eitgllth UUrahito, Middle 
Engllih Llldraiuro, Hlaiory of the 
Language. li would ba an aduaniaga if 
(otclUng okiMdnncc bl poat-RanaltUACa 
Liiaraiuio could ako ba oflarad. 
CandWatiB wN ba aapaeiod lo Itaeh up 
IQ Owahio houra a wtoh, 10 angaga In 
raaaarah, ar«d to oariiolpaia In 
admlnkmlva and paalorai worh. 

Tho ipoaintmom ukty tja CSQTO m 

■go 24. (B476 ai 2B. and CBBSO « 96 and 
Qv«r. iblng by annual IneramanH 
•Wihtr uviih cartain twioRia and 
aliowaneei. 

AppUoaSoru. with damila at otraar 
md mibllooilani and tfw tumaa ol 
mraa raforeoA should ba aoni, noi 
ktar than II July. 1181, lo tha Baidor 
ninr, from whom turthar nortletiUn 
maybaobialnad. 

THES1 


ABERYSTWYTH 

TKBUNIVBnaiTY OF WALES 
TUTORSHIP IN GERMAN 
Invited for 

N 6 dt of Tutor in Oarman r< 
■eodamlo yaer 1981-89? Thn aim- 
£*"*tot,™nd|doto will Co i-oquInM 

sfjjsii; /?bS!!cs 

will bo 

s?^;iSswsiiia" 5 ST 7 

par onnum. 

8®21:JCToijria''di'ati'fop 
PplIcoHana, Friday, a July iSsiV 


MASSEY UNIVBRBITY 
PALMBRMgltSjraRTK, NEW 


- BnalnofSffiT^pJi; 

4 hpuld liavo ■ doerofl bi 

onco. 

d to 

8 ,^’'<U^_roleaoi'tVlha‘ « 

ttSS to Aorlcul- 


.-.Dl* jDopaphnuiu la r mn, 

?is.s;hbs‘3“':® 

'] 9 ^f_Rl>c"Uone dloay on 31 


HIKMINOIIAM 

UNIVI'HMI V IX 

FAr;i)|TV(M M UINI.I. ANII 
r.Ni-ilNI r.KINti 

MASON t.M.klK (l|‘ IIOTANV 
ANn iiFAiiKiiip t>F nii; 
IIF.I'AIIFMCNT iX 1‘IANT 
Hini.iHiV 

Apullniil>%nH arp Ihviip.I inp 
llin XluciHi riiillr til llnliiiiv dIUI 
llnnilnlilii ul Ihn llpimrtiiiniii ul 
Plain Olnlnnv whiili will bnininp 
vornnt rrnni I Oi lolmr 1 Ofl'j on 
Ihe rnlircntniil ol Pnilnon.ir J. 
ri. llnwkrn, Pmlnraiun mut bn 
givrii t<* dlliiMraiil* with |n- 
tnroU4 m Uu> «pcuir<(( arpw til 
pliynlnliiiiy. 

halnry III (ho iwtilnsnluiiiil 
rtliiiMi. t/llln tii|inrani(liiltl<m. 

Ftirlhi'r iiarihiilnrH nvnitaliln 
Inim ilin Iknolalrnr, llnlvoralty 
uf lllriiiiiiahBiii, P.u. Ilt» .iriS, 
nirmliiuHiim Kin 2TT. lu whuiit 
applleotluiia (12 i-niiien: I frnm 
nvaraoaa oupllcatiial 4hi>n|>l i.n 
anni by 10 July lORl. Ml 


ciiRiarciiuRcii, nbw 
ZEALAND 

UNIVERNITVOI CANTEMBUKV 

LECTURERb IN ELCCTIIICAL 
ENOINEEtUNC 

Two PoallKiiia 

(ELBCTfUCAL POkVVlU 
SYSTEMS ENGINEBftINO ANII 
MICROHROCESSOn 
ENOINREniNOl 

. AppIlciKluiia oro Invllnd for rim 
gliava-muntioned poailuns in thr 
Onpartmont uf Elactriral Cm. 
fllnoarlng. Appileatila ahuulil Imvo 
Doetoroio in Elactriral Eii. 
plnaarlng togathar with riirlhor 
indopandoni raaeorch oxiierlonee 
orralevarit Induiirlal aaparlanca. 
Each apoolntaa will be raquirad to 
undortako raiaorrii In an 
approved oroe of etudy relaiod lo 
ona of (ho obova.montloned auh. 
Joett. 

Salary ton Loeturera la on a 
acala from NZSia,229 CO 892.400 
por annum- 

^^ApjiMcatlona cloae on 31 Ait. 

Purthor pertlculara and Condi, 
tiona of Appolnimant may be 
obialned from iha Asaodatloii nf 
Commonwealtfi Unlvoraliiea 

doS*’^<il S o°p“f 7 “*" 

...JM .9f tloparlmani 

will ba In the UK iluring Juno wlih 
a vlaw lo maoilng aelaeterl candl. 


HONGKONG 
UNIVERSITY OF 

ASSISTANT 

IIEGIS^AR/ASSISTANT 
- SECRETARY 

Appllcatlona are Invited for a 

f loat of Aaelatant Raglairar/Aaalt. 
ant Saeratory In olilier ihti Rea. 
lairar'a or the boeratary'u Offlro. 
Initial qloramani will doponil un 
tlia nualiricotlona ami uapnrlarim 
of (ho aurcooarul canilKlntn. whii 
will Oo oxpocind 10 otaumn duly un 
aoon aa poaalble. 

Candlilqtnc aliniiij bn iiruiluiilnv 
of Brituh imlvoralttoQ. w|i)i 
opproiirUta admlnlatratlvn pk. 
parlonrn. prefarnbly In « not- 


At vuri'Otit ruioa. aolarloa lua 
will not oarood of uroaa 

Incamo, Houalng nt a rnntui or 
i^^%.qf aolary, adiirotlaii allow, 
nnea, loam and medical hoiicflia 
ora orovlood. 

Funhor pnrUculara nnd ou- 

f tllratlon (ornia may bo obtatiiod 
®( Common- 
waollli IlnlvoraltloM lAppta.). So 
Gordon Nquoro, Lundnii WcTlI 
i£f.' •h® ^palnlinenln 

*ion!!?nlMflA"(i!.^°'' 

LIVERPOOL 

UNIVBIUlITYCSr 

OEPAUTMENTof LATIN 

rj-Rnbly quolfrind coniltdattio for 
.“S?!' ‘ 4 *>"o 1 b for (1110 
v tiar froMi.iat October. lUSl.Tlia 
Ml Involvoa roaporatbLIliy f« 
Mcliino n Qouno In Clirlatian 
^tln 0(10 Baagoolo and otlinr 
Qauraaa In Modlavp! Liftln; 

SSiSrJlSSkYy? *>' ‘hraa 

„.1^y«wnnL will ba at the Uni- 

SSL- 

omouni to around cr.43l nr 
annum. 

— toealbor with Uw 
^'■"'"JThom furt^r 

gJ»a 7 


UVERPooi 

‘'NIVKutyV^r 

Applli'utloni ira law. . 

wl 7 A?i s, 

aua*'"’ • wik’nfl:^ 

II9.8A0 per loiiiimr 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 12.6.81 




Qunta ref, rw/sgerfSq 


LIVERPOOL 

UNlVERSnVOP 

George llardmin (%wd 
Oaolon 

Oealufly. HUrywWwZ 
loai tfinn tis,Ti^i!ry 5 “ 
Aupllcallorra i(| TlSl 
ugaThrr with 
throe raferaat, ibouMtoZ 
rMvod not later thtfiftirio 
J. ,L by Iha Raoisirir s 
Knlyeralfv. P.Q. BuHruJ 


PQmculari r*j? 

SrMah'W/rSs 


MASSEY umvBmm! 

Palmeraton North, NtwMr 

AGRrc"ulVJSJPSa*i 

AND FARM ktA^kff^ 

^ Appllentlont art (mfbili 
tha, poaltlon of Stnlcr Um 
nr LKturar In UwlltMtTM 
cultural managarMiH msra 
mica, In iha DaaartHi 1 
Aerlcuitural Beeamln n 
Farm ManaHmani. 

The dopariHiit mtA 
affora ihroa couram It BO 
cultural Manaqa/nint isdmi 
Horticultural Ecoaoidauir 
of (he Bi Ilorl. Sc, Bwiymu 
and ona couria lo Wsreabi 
Managoinani lor Ihi BWcoil 
tlurilniltura, Tha luceaeMo 
pllrant would b« i*94(d » 
leach ihoao eourut broMn 
linn with on clroidFiSPo 
Lacturer In Huntcuhstu Uo 
nnamont. Ila/ihi tvouMihte 
■■ncourpoil lo ilaislap pmo 
iiragrnrnmoa In ksrutt.i 
manancmani and lo lepiti 
rnveari'li actIvlilM, 

Apoilennii (or Iha Imkrui 
turvr {MWlUan coouio Im * 
udvnncnd Jogrtt, prtlufkhi 
hl•^llruliural Klaora, •tibe 
rat etunomlca or buihMH e» 
nnamont- 




Further iJaialli of ** f? 
tliina and □aiioHiBanl Q< 
cultural BranomJn e *S ip 
MfliiuQomonl lOKtdng pw? 
mnt can bo ohlilMo 1 :*?° 
Hnail o( □opu/imiol! rE*!. 
n, J, Townalev In 
vy. llolulU of lOflSWH? 


ourulnlflionl roar ,ba •g 
from the AMacruiw 
iiinnwoallli uiiim^ 

nofllairai' of ine tntv*/**'' 

^^A^gUcoUoiN cloM ob3I^ 


SUSSEX . 
INRTJTUTBOF^B^El^ 
AtttM Llnlversllys(**“ 

fi(u 3 ioa’i!"vIloi"ay)^^lJS 

men «nd wninon 


pinro of Profeiior 
wliu will be mhins 
Bppolnlininl at Ihi 
yaor, 


vorallv 
Bomi 18 


rpaiorch, togehrng 
ifonea aiuuoa . 
ambani on Ha feu 

S lum, for which cert 
gall ipprovod unm 
olreelor hlreuld hw -yj^gr- 
featlonal 

oiKe ^ dovobgliu eo")ga> 


UVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OP 
Choir or.Soeial Work Scudloa 

aholiili Applloanta 

s*sssa wSrt?,""" *'•*<* 

ibrj! rofarjaw, atwiuUl bo ro- 


le la aapgetad that Lh^i^ 
on"e^itlonS ' 

profeyorlfl B 0 alaw 1 tfi»*^ 

or £19,000 p.o. . 


'"n namoo or 

& SfTjffiv W„S-juT 
WiirJS. "F V’-SST' .if. 

UvorpooT, LOS 30lc. fram 


MANCHESTER 

THBUNIVensiTYOF 

manche^^^cibiners 

Invhad for the 

'Tim 

g^trar. , Jbo Unlvoraita, 
9 PL. 


TKBUNlVSRjp^C®^ • 

A 9 BR«T''^ 

^ ApplUal^J j- 


annum. mtiS 

Further rfflad 


ro»:.»w 


Universities 

continued 


MALAYA 

UN1VBR6ITVOF 
Appllcatlona are Invited for iha 
follwlng poata In thn univeraity of 
Malaya: 

ADMINISTRATION 

In Ilia fellowliiB divlalana: III 
Aecouniing: fill Analytical Econo- 
mlcBi (IHI App)lad Economica: (Iv) 
Rural Davalopmani: fvl Sualnaia 
AdmliilBtrntlon In (a) Finance: 
ami Ih) Marketing or Induiirlal 
Ralailon. 

OuBlifKaefona and E»i>orlnnto- 
Candidataa for appointment mutt 

G oiaaia Iha rollnwlng; >1) Pbn in 
10 raquirad field wlih thraa tear* 
aiparlancM aa a Lrciurrr: or lilt A 
Maiiera dnaree In Iha rniulrrJ 
(laid with live yuan oiporloin o a* 
a Lecture. 

LECTURER ~ FACUI.T V OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION! 

In the field of Bualnaaa Admlnli- 
(ration. 

LANGUAGE CENTRE: 

Lecturar In EnuNah 

Ouallffcaffuiia and Ftparfrika; 
Candldnlen for appnlhMuniii 
ahouid pniaeaa ai li-ait a Muilarv 
riaana In the r<mulrt><l lh<hl nr 
Phi> In Iha reniilrad liahl. 

Salnrv Srniev lAppmt. Sip. 

Aainilnln t'rulnwiir: COOK. .13 X 
aS.bO-OS.I.SS/llAvlBW I'nlliL/ 
L064.SB X ah.00-4lia.3B pt-r 
nieiiiiam. 

Laclurer CaB.VBS X I2..VI- 
aaO.BS/. 335 . 3 S X la. 50 - 39 B. 33 / 

&aa.u X aa.k&. 4 ai.so/\keviiw 

Polnt/£ 95 a. 0 B-.MT. 0 B pur men- 
mm. l£l ™ M64.Bg aPprOK.i. 

EntariaInfflani allowoiicn and 


rent aubaldy or civil aarvire allnw 
nnca. wliichavar li applicable in 
Iha aalerv aenie will bo palil at 


currant rntea. 

Furiliar pnrikwlnra and ap- 

f -Hcailon forma pre Dbtnlnabla 
com the AaaoBlnilon of Common- 
wealth Unlvenlllia lAppiai, 36 
Cordon Square, London WCIII 
OFF. 

TUB cloiina due lor the recalpi 
of npplTcatlonnli lOJidy I9SI. Ill 

SOUTHAMPTON 

UNIVERTITVOP 
PROCRAMMINO ADVISOR 

Appllcatlona era Invitml for Ihn 
poit of Proarammlnp Advitor In 
Iha Unlvaralty‘1 Compuilna Ser- 
vich. ThBauccaBtfulapplIcnnl will 
baeipncted 10 adopt a leadlnarole 
In the davalopmani ol tha Adlior 
Barvicaa offered lo computer 
uaare, Ha or aha ahouid have a 
•ouna knowladaa 01 cempuitne. 
pratarebly in an erturailonal an- 
vironmeni, on appraciailpn and 
iinderyiandlno of the probiamn of 
compuiar uaara nnd Ih^e nblltly to 
communlcota eirenlvaiy. 

Tha Univaraliy Computing Ser- 

prcPDP 11(45, Bupportino up to 
140 conewrrant luwra- It alao 
mekaa aubaianllal uee of the 
national caniraa at London and 
Menchaater Unlvaralllaa. Tha 
Compuilna Service la curranlly 
angapad in tha davalopmani or a 
loew commimicacona natwonc 
and mtoroeomputar aupport, and 
la actively angafled In evaluallnp 
the effect on fhi ■■rvico u ■ 
whole. 

The appointment wUlbo InlUil- 
ly on the lA ranaa. E60TOrEl65i6 

f >ar animm. Btanlng point accord- 
ng to quaUfIcatlona and anparl- 
enca. 

Applications (8 copiaa) glvlne 
data or birth, full currlcvlum vitaa 
and the natnaa and addraaiaa of 
two refareBB should ba aani lo 
Mrs. P, Vaughan-Smith. starring 
Department, Tha Unlvariliy, 
BouOiampfoni 609 9NH, Iron 
whom Turthar parttculara may ba 
obtained. The cloalng data for 

ona la 26 June.. 19B1. 

aaaaquDtaref: 119 


ABERYSTWYTH 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLBGEOF 
WALES 

DEPARTMENT OFCLA6B1CB 

Appllcatlona are Invited for tha 
oat of Temporary Laclurer [p 
Basics for tba 1981/69 Acadarolc 
_ ion 10 teach In the fleltu or 
Oraak and Roman Uieratura aod 
Andmi Hlftoiy. Tha appolntnant 
will ba made within the llrat ihraa 
~~lnia or UwbcBla lor ^cturara, 
lo £6680 par annum. 

„rur1har partleuiara and ap- 
neanm forma can ba obtained 
pm RBOIairor (Stafflag 

tor appflcaUou 


Fellows 


MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CIIEMibTni’ 

SRC CASE STUDENTSHIP 

^plications Inviiod Imm 

B raduate* who have or eaonri In 
nve a First ur Upper Sacniid 
Claw llonoura llogree In L.hn- 
nilalry or Phyalm fiir an SRC 
Caae Bludoniahlp hi collabora- 
Uon with Dr. I. II, llllllar and 
Vacuum Science Wurkahopa LI- 
mlied to aiiidy molecular elec- 
tronic itructura uaing photo- 
eleclron apoclroaropy Involving 
both line aourcoa end aynchrat- 
roil radiation. 

Application*, including Ihe 
iiaincB of two rafcreei. ahouid 
ba aent os aoon a* poaalble to 
Dr. I. H. Ifllllar, DeperLmant of 
Chamialry. The 'Univaraliy, 

Mancliaalar MIS 8PL from 
whom further parllcuiera ran ba 
ubialnad. H3 


Polytechnics 


LONDON 

BRUNBL UNIVERSITY 

MECK^/f^TEN^NSTRINU - 

RMRARCII FELLOWBHtP 

A Keaearch Fallow la roqulrod 
for SltC.funiiod Biudlea df turbu- 
lent eeparaiad and caviiv flown, 
under Ihe illractlon of Pr A. }, 
Reynoida. 

Candidataa ahouid normally 
hava talnad a PhD m wma field ol 
fluid uttiianlcB, and aaparlanca ol 
crubulenca meaauramenta andA>r 
related comouiaUtm la daalrable. 
A contract up to two yeara con ba 
.otfarad, ort the Scale lA lor 
roaearch atuf. currant|r entend 
)np from £7037 to Cl IS4B (Includ 

S London Weighung). Iniilot 
■nr will depend upon age, 
qua' 

An application lorm may ba 
an from tha paraonnel 
-Bcratary. Bninal Univeraity. Ua- 
bridge, Aftddlesex. UBS 3 PH, 
lontuabrldgaaTlBB. eaten 


ima UabridgaaTll 
..-n 49. Dr RaynoMa 
Plaaaad to recelva I,.:.. — ... 
q.ulrla«on UabrldgaBTlBS. axten- 
748. Cloalng date: 3 Jul^ 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Department of 
BuElnoBs Studies 


LECTURER IIISENIOR 
LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
MDDELUNG 

With eipDfienca in ina haio ol coiporaip/ 
linancioi alanniitg and in modoliing 
Ideally unhidaiea wSi tio ptafaHieiuir 
QualiUM (n iinanta m t>a«a a dDQiaa in 
econnmictBpd in aithii mm eantiiie/jbl* 
aiMiMnce el cainnuhno Candidate* 
within eduiotiort ihuuld bn aUo lo 
domentitMt leceni conoulun^V ot dthai 
■nvei»e>Mni with indutity wh,iu ihate 
hern tnduiuv ahoula ha able >n point lo 
lent hingilat titling etpaiienio 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN LEGAL 
STUDIES 

Tna Dapa’cneni ptovIJti a l*w input la 
ball! Ill own Honour* digtee and tlND in 
Buklnru Siutl«*. end aba (a liagreu and 
HND ceuraa* ouiildt (M Dapa timani 

Appiiuntt ihDuU haw B4p4nba In (he 
atu* ol InduiBiol and AdmWtitaiiva law. 
end «>ni)nence el piaiika - liem 
iit’kiM/y. cemmetta ot tb* PupLc Soeioi 

A higher dagrea ti ditinBta end an 
iniBiait In punulng lewatch or 
cenauiianBv eiaeniial. 

SBlaiy; laUurat II - E6iB2np.43l. 
Banlei liclultl — tB8Z4-FI2.14l. 

For hirdier dauHa and BMtailon 
forma plaaaa eoniaet ttia Paraannal 
Offlaar. Brlghien Pptytaehnlc, 
MeulaBeeBn*. Btlghlon. 9NI 4AT. 
Tateahem Bjtahien IBMBI Eat 8817. 
Claalng daM 29 Jima 1181. 

THE 53 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

Department of EconomlcB 
and Manegafnent 

SSRC POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 

AppScsttong are inviiad (or a SSRC 
quota Reiaarch Siudanithio 
ttnoble from Ociobsi 1881 in iha 
(Ititj of BuBtoan Econemlga. 
AppHcanta iheuld hevg lor npact 
n obtain) • good honour! doflrea In 
Economica and will bi akpected 10 
reglitar for a CNAA hlohar dogim 
iM.PhIKPh.d.l. Curroni 
DooBitRiantBl teaaBTCh Intoiwta 
include: Die labour morkei; 
nwrkatinB; (Inanca; the oeonoinla 
of ipori; enaray; rguiilrttiionali; 
•nd ifchrMlpglceilrMWfvltloit. 

Apptebiton form! ond furthor 
porticulBT! from Profntor P. J. 
SloBna, Depirtniont ol 
Economic! and ManaflamonL 
Pslilsy Coitoge, High SlrstL 
Pstoloy PA1 2BE fTfll: 041-887 
1241 Em soil, doai^ ddls 22nd 
June 1811. THE93 


LONDON 

CITY OF 
POLYTECHNIC 

TEMPORARY LBCTURBR II IN 
DEOORAPHV 

.AgpUcollona 070 Invited .from 


al 'gaograpby for alx months 
from 1 Bapteinber 1981. Candl- 
datea should haya a ranoo ol 

(iip leachlno 

a level. 

Salary; £1,381 to £11.190 in- 
cluding London Walehting. 

For furlbar deialla and ap- 
plleatlan form, plaaaa apply as 
aoon ■■ poaafbla lo: llaao of 
aeograBhy, Qty o( London 
Polyiecnnfc. Old Caaiie Street, 
London El TNTl Telephdna: 01- - 
983 1030 sat 464. Plaaaa quote 
rafarance no. 81/S6. KS 



WVISLEY 

COLLEGE 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

PROFESSOR) 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Salary £16,194 (review pending) 

This post will bocoms vacant In September, 1981 following iho 
appointmeni of the pietent Head of Depeitnient to a Ch^r at 
the Univeraity of Strathclyde. 

Tha Department comprises a teaching staff of 24 and offers 
CNAA degree and honours degree courses In CJvH 
Engineering. 

Cendidetes should be competent lo guide the devefopnwni ol 
roio&rch and teaching within tha Dopartmani and ahouid have 
appropriate roMarch. teaching nnd professional oxpen'ance. 
Purthor perticutors Including doteila of the work 
undertaken by the Department, and application forma 
may ba obtained fram Tha Porionnel Offloor, Paisley 
Collsgo of Technelogv. High Siraet. Paialay PA1 2BE 
(talaphona 041 887 1241, ext. 230), to whom completed 
forma ahouid ba roturnad by 22nd June 1981. 


PRESIDENT 

Salaiy Scale Principal Group 12 

£ 25,920 

The Governors invite applications 
for the post of President, 
to succeed the present holder. 

Dr. W. Davey, who retires on 
1 September 1982. 

Further particulars are obtainable from 
the Clerk lo the Governors, 
Portsmouth Polytechnic, 

Ravelin House. Museum Road, 
Portsmouth. POl 2QQ, 
to whom applications, naming three 
referees, should be forwarded 
not later than 19 September 1961, 
marked Confidential. 


h PORTSMOUTH 
7 POLYTECHNIC 


STRATHCLYDE REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

BELL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOQY. HAMILTON 

Appllcatlona ara inwted From auftably qualified 
and Bxperianciad pereona for tht post of: 

PRINCIPAL 

of Bell Collega of Technology. Hemllton 
The College ie group 7 ind the proiont lalary Is £19,970 
par annum. 

CandidBies must have a degree of a British Unlver^ or other 
acceptable equivalani qualification and have held a major 
promoted post in further education. Experience In Induatry or 
commerce is aaaendel. Cendidotee will be expected to have a 
wide expeHenca 8nd knowledge of further amcallon, be able 
to relate to induatty and commorce. and ba conveiaani with 
Iha role of Industrial training boards, the Manpower Senlcoa 
Commission and almilar bodies with an Iniereat In further 
education. 

Forma of applioatlon and particulars of the peat may ba 
obtained from the Dkeotor of Education, Further 
Education, Strathclyde House, 20 India Street, Qleagow 
G2 4PF, to whom oomplated applleetlon forme should be 
raturned. Closing date for receipt of appllcatlona to 
26 June 1981. 

THE 83 EDWARD MILLER, DIreotor of Education 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Otiduiia Mqultad. fHBtonbV ki skIoI pavOieugv/ptvtlioloev wtfi kooMtafM of 
■utvByvwrkand lnH(v(awiii8.tai(MR(inaartaaQ(«iutiMVqeaiiQnaue4iie«VQna 
■nd TroMna Roqulmnanli of Iht Hold and CaMring InduOry. Eapoiknea of ihs 
hold and utaringlndinvv would babantriciaf, 

Tha atpointinanl hR ba loi ■ poilod of ena vw anJ tha necoairul ponon nU bo 
bwoiMd wHh (oillna and adipMsuiUon of bnorvion whh Indunirtahfia, 
odimBondbit and •Utdinif . 

Stlarv Bentni' GMOStliw par anniiin. 

Appautlon fauna and (uithtr daialla m« ovollabta he«n (ha ParoonMl 



Strathclyde 

ZSSSSmSSm ik \ Department SS3SS& 
of Education • 

S GLASGOW COLLEGE 

W of technology 

ApphiailitM »( Invliol foi ik< udttnnWil r*'*! All <iMliUt(% 
thould have te1c»*ni indutHljl Qi <amni(ri:i*l (vrvricntv sheie 
appiu|ul]Tc. TM.hrriraininji hpuU b< *n xdtani*** hm ii.iinini tan 
hr gi.di nn an Inwivke tuiii. 

I HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 1 

tjlutowCnlto|tFDtTKiinolD|DiCiMcaddtin1tnai), 
Gln(80\v ri4. 

I.IIIRARIAN. Applicfltlont sk (oualii for the poll of 
Cnllcge I ibrflii an. In he re^pnniilile Tnr l)ie loia! librirjr 
1(1 vice, wllhln recent ly-rninpicied, jiurnoie-buill 
si'commodiifon. Good gcademk; and proreiilonal i|iijli- 
(Icailons losediet with MiWaniUleMviiencetna venilK 
posiiinn in an aprropriaia llbraiy. ar« requited. The 
Cnileu offers i wide range of dearer and dipltima courses 
JTiJ Ibe library pniniton ii consixcni wilh Ihli lei-el, 

I S A L ARY , 

Head olllepiirtmeiil — Grade IJ — 115,591 ptr annum. 
Placing nn k1:c salary icale mIH be given tor televani 
eipericnce Foimsof apnlirailon and fiirihei i>attluildti 
ran he ohiained frurn ine Co)lc|e concerned lu whom 
compicied appILcAiions should be reiurnn) noi bier tian 
14dgysgflerihe appearance ofiheadseriisemcni. 
RDWARDMILLEK 
Director of Education 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
& ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER 

AprVeonik dIiouIiI ptolaiaMv bava ■ higher d«a^e «nd leW'.oni ■:duHii,)l.',ot<'*)ch 
«inciiOi>ev 5iKrii''<iva’1 loowlrifos n loughl m Ihw (<*Us ul nMdsrn Blnerrmr 
■vBicnw. er>ni'(i( eiQtnMPli'aBnrl'or tb'i^Tncolmjclilnen 

Ra'siy w'll br^ ni qh gpittopnata pnaiii wiihm ii>e rniiv<i ra424TM.X(B (bmi 
ri?.l4lua 

Appneafton totma and hmhar dtlallB sr* amHaMs hiwn Uw SbiwiwM 
Officer. ShafllBM Cilv PotytoQhnlc IDapi Ti'KI HaKonK Heuia. FfiHtan 
Squata. ahalflald 81 2BB or fay (alaphMlng 20111 ■«! B7 
Com^aiad lonna ih«dd baralurnedby Mth Juno. INI 
Il la llw pAUfv of Ihn P«lyi4(iin< to provide rquil vn-p>arn'vnt 0(ipnrliJt<imar4 
ccinnulcatiixi will hv i|naii in *4 nukdbty eraoneiverl and n'jjk(4d aprVcnnis 
pngsiilWM ^ Ivinrlirip. u« Of i#'n 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

To leach French; abniiy to teach a second language, preierablv 
Ruosian. edvantagaous. Required from let September, 1981 or 
aa soon as possible thereafter. 

Application forms and deiells from Stafflng Officer, 
Polytechnic, Wolverhampton. WV1 1SB (0902 7104S4 
Ansephone). 

Closlngdate:26thJune,1961. thes3 


HEAD OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

Kingston Regional Management Centre 

This fa a key leadership post In the Regional Managament Centra 
of Klngaton Polytechnic. Tha Centrals one of ihelargest In the 
Unhad Kingdom and the Head will be expected to be concerned 
with both the management education end the management 
developmeni and services field- 

Applicanta ^ould hevs subatential experience In education and In 
industry. 

Salary in range Head ol School Grade Vi; £16,048-C1S.590plua 
London allowance E498. 

Send SAE for further dataila and appUcation form (to be relumed 
ae soon aa passible) to Academic Registry. Dept. AO, Kingston 
Polytechnic, Pemhyn Road, Kingatonupon Thames KT1 2EE. 

7HES3 


Omear, BhofflaW.Cllv Fotyiaclinki IDapL 17HL KollMcta Homo, FlifStan 
Squora, ShafflaW 81 3BS or by talaphonlnB NSII Cxi NT- C^ptalae foms 
aheuM ba ratumod by 2Mi Juno, 1181 THES' 


talaphonlnB 9M11 Cxi N7- C^ptalae foms 
1 INI THES3 


Department of Behavioural 

I andCaihmunleatlonStudlea 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

£11,299 to£14,Z38 

Tho PefyUKhnie of WtM rcquiio s 
Couno uodor for Ihe ■ *. (Ham l 
ComnaimeaUon Siwnea Couioo Thu 
courxa his bean lurtning hkcbuIiiIv 
ibiM 1677 Mid uwolvn mHt mooiB and 
GulKiiat iIucUh, (ho bohaviAJnl icitneet 
•ndhngiiluiea 

AppKcaiioiN oro inwiiotf horn (uiitUy 
qiMbnod eoMHaios wiih oppropnalo 
aiedrienes In Maher educsilon and 
leHSieb. 

riidhor ifiiaH* and onpiicuion (miri 
I mov fes sbissitd trorn: TK% Fvitenrad 
OlSter. TM PeTytsehnlc ot- Waloa. 
Pon^i^Mtf. CF3> im. TsI: KH431 406133 

CfBobig Uora. JOthJiuv tSBI. THES3 


The/i^ 
Polytechnic 
/ ofVi^les 


MfDDLESBROlIQEI 
TEESSIHE POLYTECHNIC 

llEPAnTMBNT OF COMFUTEIt 
SCIENCE 


l.gCTUREH ll/SENIOR 
LeCTURCRtI IN COMPII1KR 
SCIENCE 



Bolsrl' OrslBi C6.463-E0.SB4 
liaVl'x1T’(4f*'‘’‘^* iwoiL 
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Polytechnics continued 


CRAWLEY 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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The Polytechnic Hudderafleld 
Department of Geography and Geology 

Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer II 

REF. ACA 393 

Applicatlona are invited lor a Lecturer ))/Senlor Lecturer in 
Devalopmenl Studies with epecillc reference to Agricultural 
Practice and Rural Life. 

The succeasful candidate will be required to teach courses 
related to development studies ot> B.Sc. (Hana.) Geography 
and BA. (Hons.) Humanitiee. and to contribute to such other 
courses as appropriate. An interest in the Per East will be an 
advantage. 

Salary: SL C 9.624 • £ 1 1,328 (Bar) - Cl 2 , 141 ; 

LU £ 6 , 4 e 2 -E 10 , 431 . 

Furthar detalla and application forma are available from 
Tha Peraonnol Office. The Polytechnic, Queanagate. 
Huddaraflald HD1 SDH (Tel: 0484 2228B Ext 2224) and 
should ba returned not later than 23rd June 1981. 

THEdJ 


PLYMOUTH 

POLvrecHNic 


Faoulty of Technology 
Doparimant of Mathematics 
Statlatlca and Computing 


SENIOR LECTURER! 
LECTURER II 
IN COMPUTING 


Lecturer II : £8482*C10431 
Senior Lecturer : £9624<£12141 


Applicants foi this post should 
possaM a good honours dagres 
togsihar with spproiwtsie (aseorch. 
commarclsl snd/or InOuairlat 
•speiloncs AppljceSons would be 
wdcomod liom candldiiles wltfi 
spedelisi sxperiiae In data base 
mansgemsni, inlormsllon letdavai 
o> reat'Ume (rensactlon ptocesaing 
svslema. 

Application lorma M be returned 
by Friday. 3rd July 1681, can ba 
obtained with furAar aartloulars 
from tha Psraannaf Offloar. 
Plymouth Polytaohnic. Drake 
Ciraua. Plymouin PlA 6AA. 


LONDON 

I»OI.VrECIINIC OFCrNTHAI. 
LONUON 

LEC Tint Ell IN MANAGEMENT: 
DIVISION orENCINEEflINC. 
SCHOOL OK ENCINEERINO A 
SCIENCE 


APPlIratiun* ur« InvUed Inr a 
iwo-y«ar coiitrsci leciurins post 
to iirovirle iHa full rans* of 
niafiaaemriMl teachlns eiilirble for 
uiKl«rnreduai« Btieinnnriiia slu* 
ilnnis. 

ApuDrniils Hhoiild be etporl- 
niicod in oenorsl ond prodiirilon 
menaOBrnDni in an angineaiing 
conioxt end Miould nrelarebly 
piMiffss iin Hneineurlna quallflcB. 
lion. Appikenli must s<in have 
teaching eMparlojice or H4Ve hid 
apocttit lekpoiMlbUtty lor 
training. 


X7SX1.C1119D Inclualve ol Lon> 
don Allowance. 


Colleges of Technology 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Departmont of Education 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE B TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Department of Industrial Engineering 

Required to underieka research in support of a College prolecl 
on the atnictuia of the manufaoturing industry in Scotiand, 
This research is in support of tha CoUaga’e Technology with 
Industrial Studies Degree Couiie. Appllcanta must hold an 
Honours Degree or equivalent In any rrievant dtacfollne and ba 
able to contribute fo the proloct In the analyib of the factora ■ 
affeotlng productivity of the Council lor RalM Ad^iblc 1 
Avtuda would ba ancoutagad, .where appropimtai tor the ' 
aUccssefui appllcanl. 

Salary on Scale: £5.268 -> Ce,870. 

Applloqtlon forma may be obtained from the 
AdmlnTatrativa Offioar. fPeraonnel), at tha Collage. 
Colinton Road, Edinburgh EH10 5DT. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OFTECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

LECTURER (A) IN 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

The pgifon appptnnd wfl ba Mqubgd w ondarlBke latching duda* vp la hgnain 
dMiM iml m ihe giod nl Employiig RelaUMi ■nd, n pmUcAi, Induildilfltiiitaiii 
aniPennnfMl ManBowanL Apoiieanig ihould haveMlitblc icadamte qua>llcallan 
end pnigivblvhive Ttachlng, HoiMKh ind/ai (ndutlilaiMptrliiicg. 

Stfafv yeete ttbiiwih utvdgi C6.9U CtO.681 tB*) • CU.aCR vitth Wds 

pigcmg itopandeni upon eponNod pwvloui aypgiiancs. nnanclal aulfUAca 
lowgidsirKicoftof laniovalexpgnsaginavlwpByaPlB. 

Fufihir Mnlcufarg end appllggtlen lomi eblpInaUg ffom The Ptnamia 
OHkgr. Dtuide* Canggi et TgghiiBleBy. e«N SiraeL Duiidig ODI IHO to 
whamminplgigir gppUcailonp ihouM bt l•Cllnl•dl)v 2eih June, tail, THE8B 


.1 .V i .1 .y.t 


Principal 


Group 7 

Principal required in January, 1 982 for Group 7 
College with nine Deportments. Candidates 
should be graduates with cspericuce of senior 
responsibility in Further Education. 

Form and details from Area Education Orficer, 
Goffs Park House, Horsham Road, Crawley, 
West Sussex, RH 1 0 8PB, on receipt of foolscap 
stamped, addressed envelope. 

Closing date 26th June, 1981. 


eWest 

Sussex 

COUNTY COUNCIL 



DUNDEE COLLEGE OFTECHNOLOGY 
Department of Mathematics 
and Computer Studies 

SENIOR LECTURERSHIP IN COMPUTING 

The person appointed will be required to undeneka the devekipmant of 
eompuling eg e major diidpllne In lha Collage's BSe (Honil Degree in 
Science. Appllcanta ahouul heve auluble academic quallltcattont. 
leaching, tesee/eh end/or Induetrlai experience. 

LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS 

The person eppolnled will have an eedve Intareat and raiearch record In 
the appUeadana of Maihamatlce. Refeience will be gtuen to cerulldatet 
with an Intereii In Bualnesa Applicallans. 

Selerv Scalea (Currently under review):- Senior Lecturer (A) Scale-. 
f10.609-£t 1.667 (Bar) • £13, 281- Lecturer (A) Scale EB.SS8-E10.B27 (Bar) 
• £11,307. Initial piacemani on these scales will depend upon approved 
previQua experience. Financial aaslateneB towards the coal of removal 
expeneea may be payable. 

Further partleulara and appHeatlan forma may bt obtained from 
the Paraonnal Qfflear. Dundee Collage of Taehneloqy. Ball Streak 
Dundee DD1 1HG with whom appllcalfeiu ohould oa lodged not 
later than 26 June 1861. 

S6 


PRINCIPAL 

Southend College of Technology 

AppUcavlono are Invhod for tiita post which bocomM vacant 
on 1 January 1982 . The Cnllegsh placed In Group 7 and tha 
salary wld be £ 20. 164 p.a. 

Application forma and further partleulara are available 
from: The County Education Officer (Ref. F). P.O. Box 
47. Threadneedfe House. Market Road. Chelmaford. 

inn BaaexCMIlLO. 

I 3 It Cloalngdale 

J l-q/A\ ^ofcppllcatlona: 

County Oancll THeaa 25th June 1081. 


BOLTON 

INSTITU-TEOP TECHNOLOaV 

Tha Dqpariipent la laahlna (<> 
appoint lha (oriowlng aurr;~ 

bar It £1 1, sea) 
tone vtcoacy) 


. LBCTUnEH I 
(£3,084 to ca.saai 
lonavneancyi 

Applicnnia muat hava griduaia 
Quaimcatlana and axporlgnca In 
Induatry or raanorch approprlnta 
nelwTiiu' following 

. Conimunlctllani — In addlllon 
Ski* *iw3**'** tmowladga wIlMn 
thla field g wldg InNrogi in 
InfomiBtIcn «nginsai*lfi 9 Mriii 
Gn SQvsniVQB. 

S .^war pyxienu and mgchlriea - 
1th the Bblilw to Inlllata wort* on 
Igltat and xalM wtia MchnlquM. 

Cdnirql iMlania - with exparl- 
anea in digital eonlrol. 


, „ tha CN^.- 
.11 haijlaojnrt. 

iTnr* 
Blea- 

dupilrieatlona and exparfmee: 

. AppUeahig foV. (he pravioua 
^AtsiteioB ^ the Dapertnigni ovar 
latl 18 ' nMnttib ghoulii inake ' 
naj^epplleatiima foruia piviem 


SCOTLAND 

LOTIIIAN HEGIONaL 
COUNtni. 

NAriBR COLLEdE Ol' 
COMMEnCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

£1 1 1 ifl^-cfaSar' <H?r]"cHaiq 

Ilcoulrad In tha Daapriniani 
or Compuinr aiudloo tci ba 
rotponalblq (w omdamK land. 
*r*tUR tha dailgn of Gammar< 
clai/ddmlnlatratlva dntabaia and 
raiMlma ayarqiM for couraga In. 
eluding tha BSi CompuUng and 
dthar donreai 
■nd Hlghar Olmomaa. 

APPlIcatlani ahoutd hava con* 
■Marabla axparlgncg In Igcturlng 
to appropriate eourgog, tqaatlier 
with , commercial or induitrlat 
aiparlence u s eyatoing analyit 
or fyatema datlgnir, In ■ team 
ImplemanUng compular'baaad 
•ystoTO. Tho atamiy to laid rg. 
■oirch and conoultancy work In 
relevant flldi la eoaenilal. 

Appllcanta must have adaqu* 
ata axparlenca at ■ aanlor laval, 
.tLther In. jcouna, .orgonuatlwi. 


•S'djMt dMibn tooin. Appn 
Aun peaiati an honour* 
graaa nr aquivalent aroTaM 


would bo «n Navontigo, 


Ion rormi and further 
fran: 


ADMINISTRATIVB, 
(Pamnneli, NAPIER 

sbb&vSF 

HI 


bedto^. DM sae; to whem'^'ni. 

Kffi'JunWSa'!?"*’’ "‘“TSg 


BEMINDBR 


MM 


Ahiipiihcements 

. LONDON 


C'olkgos of Higher ICdin'iition 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION | 

tin lUVi/titHriion with tin BP$SI ) 

MULTI CULTURAL J 
EDUCATION 
RESEARCH OFFICER 1 


Ap|»l>cti(lorvi niH invitod for tlis Above post in [ 
cannectlrin with a 2 vurfr (wld rasearch projaei, j 
(uitdad by Uwi Bnudt atul Fnrwgrx School Soc^ 
mid baniHl ill Dmi WoM LniiJoii kistiiutaof HIgKir ' 
Ediii:Plii*ii. in cu uiHrtiilininivilhr.drti^nloeBllEAi. i 
TIu) r(adt).iii h will f (x:tis l•cpBcinlly on the work of i 
hi'ltipils .lint on fInitiniKis n( minrtiityrxhnic I 

lir<ni|is. ! 

Salary dc|n>itdciit «m (|Utiliflcaiinns amf 
Axperioricn. Furihnr riut.iilsof iho prqact, whichh 
Is horiorl to commonoo In Sopiomber 1 % 1 , are 
available (tom the 

Academic Reolatrar. Gordon Houie. 

300 St. Margaret's Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 

Completed applications ahould ba ralumad 
fay June 28th, 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 


NsT- 


OF HIGHER EDlXlATKHf 


Telephone Number 01*891 0121 extanilen 2N. 


RMfcampfaa 

iiKtiiute 


Dlgby ShJid 
ProBbel 
Southland! 
Whltelandi 


Couraoa offorad by iho Roohompton Initliute ol Hi^ 
Education aio lit comblnod suidloa lending to UnKrenicymi 
ond higlier dagroos. 

REGISTRARS 

Applications aro invitod (or two ncsia of Roglsirar *• onia 
Souihlanda CoRogn onil Vho other M Whi talands CciicBa. fh 
Reglatrar at a Colleno la rosponglblo to tha Academic Rsgd'* 
of tho Inallliito nnd to tho Prindnul ol tho Collcoe lor wff 
enquiries, opiilicminns. ndnilnslons. oxtifnlnatlons and race!* 
roloting lotitudonla admitted (oilieCollago. ItltdnHbktN' 
appllcanta hovu aonio oxporinneu tnoducnilonsl adnVrtiiin^ 
and havo eltlior n highor oUuunlldn quallUcailan or 
oxtensive ox|inrlnncn. 

Solory; NJC/APTCGindo APli £7766 w Ea263parinn^ 
Including London ADowfliicp. Hours mo 36 por wank, *«* 
hulidny omillomant is 22 daya, whI a atiparannuollon ichemi 
.*ivQllnlilo. 

Application forme and furiher pertloulart oan ^ . 
obtained from: R. A. PnnnoH. AeilBwnt 8a««W' 
Roehempton Instftuto of Higher Education, Rlohi^ 
Building, DIgby Stunrt Collego, Roehampton 
London 8W16 8PH. Closing dote for rectiFl ^ 
appllcotlona: Tueedoy 30 Juno 1801 . n* 


LECTURSHIP IN LAW 

CHELMER INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Department of Law 

A Loctuior Grade I la ruquifsd for B.A. 

Oogroo Courao. An Imorost fn Trusts and Conauiuno" 
Law will bo an ntlvoniaga. Toocliing axpodenoaltn 
easonllai. Salary: Lociuror I fri034-£8e6B por 
Applloatlort forms and further dstolla Bvallabltirl* 
the Insthute Georatorv. Chafmer Institute of big! 
Education. Victoria Road South, Chelmaford'^ 
1LL. to whom applcfatlonfl should bd 7 ^^ 
before 26th June 1881. Telephone:^ Chel^'g' 

■a^^^ - 7)6® 


Coinly Council 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL^ 

hGlamorgan Inatitute of HlflherEduciUoniva 

COMPUTER UNIT 


SYSTEMS AND 
PROGRAMMING MANAGER 

Salary 6(«la:Cf.aMmi4lF^_„ 

. . , 6»w«lngMlorYWuonnMlupWl*I»IJ*|':,p-rt*'‘'^ 
ApgNcaihini «a ktvtVKl (or Uw (Imvft po« wllhV' lh» IreilWtr* giv!* 
CwnfNrtor Unli, Tha (uccoiilul eiwdidaw *ho §iXN* ,' 

Cmpuiar Siudln couiMt wirWn ihn *r rnp** 

Malhornoiiu. 

Cor^dklaif} ihouU po«M«a a diflfnii m a ctlavini iM 4" 

ol conirnatcial nnd oconiillc orcjunifliing and (irowrts o*9v '• 
•tiyka(m(«OQr«rwSn99«lv#>lv'Mlopr"'M'*r‘rft . 
riovioui (tasiiing a<pi»«'H4 and.’flc ODp'Oiiiiih *•'" 

tduea(|arwiani4i4nn)anivvnuldboaandviMiiin« 

AppIlBition loirM ond lurthtf pmloulon iwallrtli^ O" 

Offiear. South ettmarggn Inidiuia of Hlgtur EduBB^’^^iPhT* 

Cynaogd, Cardin era 8X0. w whom they •hwf«lbg«tum*4’" 

ihaopgaaranaaoKhlaadvarMatmam ^ 


• ». n • ( .. » 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Royal Military College of Science 

A m. ▼ ADciinoniigluiCHtlL'micfiiuI 
I "\M 7 \ IVT ])n)fos.‘tioiiDlslnnflingi.*ii'('fjiiiivill6r 
I % 1 tliL'Ktiy.'tl Milil/iry 0)ll('^^LMjr.SnLTic'L', 

■“ ^ ^ Shriv'f‘iihiim,oirtlKTflirt‘nu*nl in 

July olDr. K.|. M. liirkr ITLS. 

The De.'in lends (he acvidL'mic. rfscmvli .'int I .'indlliiiv sdcnlilic 
slall‘ninnlK‘rini5t)Vf‘r20n lindiirliiiirLM tirpri)lL’ssi)n.'i\ sliitiis). 

A)ipliailiiinsai\.' inviiL'd [i'oni sf'iL'iiiislsomiginL'Lrs \vlir)li,-ivf 
siicressllilly Iw I a sdi'iitilic or engineering liieulK' in a iinit'ci'sil v or 
havoetjviivalcnl experiLMitv. 

S;iIaiyA!-L9.15. 

l‘f>i-ruilli(’r(iel;iils.'iiiil.*in;i))|)lk-aliiiii limn (lohe it'fiimed hy 
lOJuiy 1 1 Nvi'iu* tt > ( '.ivil Serna* ( '.nniniissii m, Alencon Link,* 

Ikishu^loke. Il.'iiil.s. Kr'ilM (IM, oNeleiihonc H;i.sing.sltike ((L!.'i(7) 
fWL'i.^1 (nnswmngsrrvit.'t'DperaU'sniiisidi'ndia.'lioui's). 

Ministry of Defence 


UIIELTENKAM 
TMErOl.LroKOKST. f'AUL 
ANIJ ST.MAKV 

DEPAKTMENT OK TEACHING 
STIUilE^ 

ApirlicniliiiM aro Itivlmil from 
viilial'ly nii|ii>rl''ni*il and well- 
quilirkd taachen for » p(<^t with- 


in lianartlilClil or Titar-lilno 
hiudlatax r*rliiclpnl Lvtturar (Rn. 
vearfh and navtilopm^nl,. Candl- 


data* vtiouhl hnv* a ^iMiclal In- 
Inrnat in iho primary aipiia ol 
arhciplini) and bn nraiiarad in 
itiminance duilov I Januory I9B3 
nr carllnr, 

Appllcntlim lArma and fiirlhor 
parlKiilara mav ba ohloiiiail Jrom 
tha rrinrlnnVn ^ccratarv. Tlia 
Culloue ol !<l. Paul ntnl bi. Mnrv. 
Th 0 Park, Cheli'inhom. nioiirev- 
larahira 1.1.50 3IUI, tolaphono 
Oa48-5l4B.S6, 

Appllratluns ahoulil be re- 
turned In (hn Prtiwt(>Bl'^ bertel- 
nrvlri WriliipedDV. 84 Jiinrr I9BI. 


EALING 

roLl.l-nE Ui ilir.iiBK 
v.m)c^^lo.v 

UrsKAliril ASSISTANT IN 
MONETAEIV KCUNdMICb 

Ilonoura Econnmic Qj-ndunta 
reaulrod to aMtlM with vaMOKlt 


projTCi on a monatarv history nl 
the IJK. A knnwiedae of nnnnat- 
■ry economics nnd noma nhlM In 


PRINCIPAL 


of AnnlsBland Collage. Qlaagow 
Tha Collaga la group 6 ond the praeant Balory la £18.706 
par annum. 

Candidaies muai have a dagraa ol a British UnlvariUy or other 
accepiabiB aquivalDnl qualiflCBiion and have held a major 
promoted post in furthar aducation. Exporianca In Industry or 
commerce li asaantlal. Canaldaiaa will be expected to hava a 
vWda axparlenca and knowledge of furthar education, ba able 
to relate to industry and commerce, and ba convaraant with 
tha role ol induairlal training boards, lha Manpowar Services 
Commisaion and aimllar bodies with an Intareat In further 
education, 

Forma of applloatlon end pertloulara of the post may ba 
obtained from the Director of Edueatlon, Furthar 
Education Department. Stratholyda Houae, 20 India 
Street, Qiaagovv G2 4PF to whom completed application 
forma ahould ba returned. Cloaing data for receipt of 
appiloetlona Ia28 June 1981. 

EDWARD MILLER, Dlractor of Education 


Administration 


quanlitRlIvo nnilvali ar^ aaaai,. 
ilrtl. Aii|uulntu,i'n with iiiiiilnni 
L-coniintlr lilatcry un mlvaiiiaiin. 
I'inl.-rcmir will h>- alvrn to an* 

lilkailTv witli a'lmr urtivi»ll Ir. 
iKiircIi Mpnri.iiirn, 

Thiv iKivl In irnaLlt- fniin I 
SF|,irntliqr I'lal i., .\l Aiiaim 
IhSa Hilly Hul.iry Lb.ilU'l > 

L 6 .A 6 S pii (III liialVM i.l t.iMiiliill 

WPlglHIilu. 

Appli'dlUin roriliv ai,i| lilrllirr 
ilnilla Irimi Tlin I'liinr AdiitlriM. 
iruilsr llilliiT iTD'ui I, J-illiiii 
I'lill^nn III lll.ilinr Kilurdliini, h( 
.Mi,i>‘« lliinil, l.uiiiliKi W5 5IIT. 
cloMnn ilntii: SMIi Jtinn. IIH 


Colleges of Further Education 


STRATHCLYDE REGIONAL COUNCIL: 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
ANNIE8LAND COLLEGE, GLASGOW 

Applications are invitod from aultably quolifiori 
and experioncad parsons lor tho post ol 


Research 



ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
Shrivenham, Swindon. Wiltshire 

RESEARCH SCIENTIST 
IN COMPUTING SCIENCE 

Tha Royal Military CoHago of Sdonco proposes to appoint' n 
Higher Research Scientist/Senior Reseatch Sdantiat in the 
Computing Suaiico Branch. 

The main duties ol the resonrclt will bn: - 

(i) In oEsociation with anoihor membor of Iho Department 
(Dr. Robert Pfrlhl to participate in the Ministry of 
Oalance sponsored implementation ol a production 
quality Ada compiler and anviromnent. and 

Hi) to telio part in the noimal undergraduate and graduate 
leaching of Computing Science. 

The Research Scientist will also ba expected eiihor to 
paiiicipatB in other Departmamal worl- on programming 
language implementation, real time systems and inlormatlon 
systoms design, or to engage in mdividirai reseorch. 

The successful candidnio win have an honours degree in a 
relevant subject and at least three years’ experience of 
Computing Science, preferably in the field of progiemmlng 
language design or implemenistton. Some teaching experience 
would be an advantage. 

The appoinirnsm. which will be lor a petiod of at least two 
years, will be ai tha level of Higher Research Scieniist 
(minimum ol 2 years postgraduate axpeiionce, salary scale 
£6076-£7999, or Senior Research Scientlat (minimum of 4 years 
posi-graduaie experiance). SBlary scale C7644-E9619. 
according to qualifications and experiance. Salary scales are 
currently under review. 

The Collage is located on a large site in a rural 
anvironment, near the bonier between Oxfordshire and 
Wiltshire, in the Vale of the White Horse. It offers many 
excellent spotting and social facilities. The Department has 
Dec PDP'II and Interdaia 8/32 computers, as well as some 
microprocessors, and will shortiy acquire a new mainframe to 
taptace lu existing ICL 1900. 

Application forma may be obtained from the Civilian 
Admin. Office. Royal Military College of Science, 
Shrivenham, Wiltshire 8N6 BLA: Tel: 0793-782561 Ext 421. 
Further Information may ba obtained from Dr. Firth (Tell 
axt493). Please quota ra»ranoa number HQ 120/1/121. 

Closing da/v tor appUcs^m; Sn/Juty 759/. 

TMESIO 


LIVERPOOL 
UNtVERBITV OK 
CBNTIIB KOK 

LATIN.AMEniRAN 5TUDIBS 



Tho poit will ba lanubla rrum 
lit ociaMr. raai to soui 
Sapiiinbar. 1982. 


aUBFElBlJ) 

TUB IINIVBItXITV OF 


Appllratluna ara Invliail Inini 
men and woman lur fh« po*t uf 
ItaMaKli AsxIatnnI to wiirk un a 
raiearch nrnirrf anilliqd 'A 
aiiidy ol Travni brtiaviour In 
Euuili Yorhshlro”. The pnit |« 
luiidcd by iKrt TranMKirl and 


Sala» will ba Milhfn iha 
inDa nOTO-Ebaao par annum 


Hoad Raioqr _ 

tuparvfittl niL Hr. A. M. . flay 
and Mr. W. T. Ball. Taitabla a* 
xaun at .WHlbia lor a flxad 
Urm of ia inonilw. IftUtal sMaTy 

S I to £6070 on nanga JA far 
aworui and Anaionoua Btafr. 


:«io(ir<'li l.abitftiinrv 




HULL 

UNIVetlMTVOK 

nriPAUTMBNT OF PIIYHir:A 

P05T-II0« TUIIAI. KKbeAKC'll 
KELI.OW.S 

Thr Itoparimani W angaqfid l/i 
bKc: tuppbrtrrt ravPnrcIi nn CnJ- 
niiiini Mercury Tiill'ii'IJa if.MT) 
Infra. rail 'lalartor*. and oppllca- 
riiinit arr liititnd For lha (ollowinu 
uutlt 

1} A Chimlab'Phviilelti/Ma'arlnla 
.Silfiniiit ti> work un Kliavn 
KnuillbrJa in Ihn cailmlum- 
rn*rcurv-Hillurluni «%tiam and Li- 
nulit Pliitii Eiillatv' uf (JMT un 
C<1T«. 

Thl<t ptMi h avaltnblo Itir tvwo 
yuars In thr iir^l Kiatanir. 

8i A KhysIclal/MoiarJala brlenllit 
l«. wtiik un Iho rnbrlrallnn ul tail 
(l.>i«ctiira iitinii Inn Iniplaiiintiuii 
ipchnlqiiat. anil ihrir ayyriamrni. 

TIiW pu*t In jvnilaMe lur flt«nn 
Rionih* In ihcp rirsi Inhtance. 

habiry Kanai>: £5. 503-17. 
(tntilfir r'-vlewi. 

C Annlilnti-k will, nxwrii i.i iiujI- 
iry ihurtlv may bn ranM'Iri rii 
alii*. l■I«vl(.■lSll|•|■llralll«^a •.1 niil 
i«-anuU. 

Appllrailona Itwa tuplavi uiv- 
Ina dcKUIa of age. qiialiri<atl»n« 
anil axparlanra lagncher with tn» 
namaa »r two rareren* ahould m 
« rnr bv 30 Jnna fasi lo lha 
Poraiinnal orricar. The I’nlvertlty 
or Hull. Hull, ■tnariix. niw 


I’cr.sonul 


IMMhUlATL ADVANCES 

ClIlQ 10 VUU.UUO 
WriiU-n Urma on /uqugil 
flGGIONAL TRUST LTD 

31 Dover Sirvci, Plccidllly 
London W'lA 4RT 


m*4Vl 8934 


UenTaAOlB. Ramortaatta "Too 
tips", aaeurad and unKciirad 
leant. 0l>»4a 4SSS. Martin Hai- 


■ XPBRT BCIBNTtST, acadumlr ur 
puhllalier rimulrad M ql*a l.riat 
tnauitMinv at lo cutrent lutarpraia- 
lion (,r terms In rdltorlnl aorar* 
manl. Prn guarenl^ed. lilsrmiun 
naiiired. Wnie: Box pin OTISahe 
THEbAV(;|. IIXO 


Overseas 


NRTIONRL UNIVenSITV 
OF SINGRPOR6 


TEACHING APPOINTMENT 
IN HISTORY 

AppDcatiortn gia Invita'I ler ttichlng oppoiniingnii in Ihi 
Dspaiimant of History fiom caitdidaiei who muii poiMit 
s Pa d. deflros or anuivalani. Prelarmca will bo aiven to 
candidaios. whose dafl'cet, pulJfieanoni. roiiiarch ind 
laachingaiaJi are in: 

4a) 20ihC*ntu(V MiddleEasiarn Hitlo'y, 

(b) tha Hiiioiv of the Soviet Union, npoeiillv lii 
nil 10 Qlobol powar gtsiui 
Cron annual emnlumanis ranga is followi: 

Laeiurar St22.870-M«.910 

Sonler Laeiurar B$38.e26-4B7.20B 

AuociataPialMior 8MB410 •• 78020 

(BTQC-SS4.70) 

The pomt ol «iiiry dipondi on iha eanduJsta's qualllicaiicnt, 
•apoiignia onn ihtlivgl of appeipiintni oHere). 

Fei Halt appointed on netmai contract, emplBcernoni on 
lha parnuina/ti tsiabKihmani mey bo eoniMered after an Ini- 
tial 3-vaar contreei. Lrava and madicsl btnerili erg provided. 
Undar lha Univanity'l Acadnnie SiaM Piovidam Fund 
Schama, lha siifl ntontber ooniributM at tha prnani rale of 
IBN of his Miary lubicci to B iMxirnum of SS540/' pai 
month, arid the Umvanliv oontributei 20M% of hia monthly 
salary. Tha sum Handing to iha iiaff mambei’i e/odii in the 
Fund (including the UnivtnfiyS coninbutionl Ei tax - 
axtmpiad and may bt withdrawn whan h« Ihvbs Slngapora/ 
MalayS'S pormanenily, 

Appllcetien forms end furthar daiaili may btobcainad g>thar 
from: 

It) Mr. R E Shoftna. 

Dlractor, NUS 

OvirscM OH(et, B Chasham, SirMt, 

London SW1, Unliad Kingdom. 
Tal:DI-83B-4B62 

OR 121 Thi Hiad, Rccruttmant Un)i, 

Naiioncl UnWanity of Singapore 
Kgnt Ridge, SIngeporaOS1 1. 

An appecatloni should bttubmittad to: ThgRaerui imam Unit, 
Nalienal UnlveigitvolSIngaBait.Kani Ridga.SingaporaOSII. 


The Institute of Public Administration 

A Government Sponsored Training Institute 
for Saudi Civil Servants 

i/tv/fes appifeatiom/or 

Engiish Language 
Teachers 

For Ihe Acutfemic Year 1981 -1982, starting -September, 1981 

QuBliflcalloiu: Firsi degree wfifi U(igli.4li or Foreign Ijinguagc 
empliasit plus post-grruluatc ccniricaie In education or TIIFL and 
Turcign leaching cxpcrivncc preferred. 

Contracfi One year, renewable. 

Halary: Commensuxaie will) degree mid experience from 
cquivnlent of 650 pounds Sterling — I2(X) pomidi Sterling monihir 
fi^ from Snudi Arabian taxes. 

UeiietKtt Free futnldied Bccommodatlwt for teacher and fsnilly; 
45 days holiiloy phis 1 «k*b 1 lioljdays: free return lichel (o poini of 
origin each year for teacher nnd raiiiily: educaiional nfloniince For 
dependent children; free medical care; end of scrtice bonus. 

Please lend currlciiliim, including lelcplione number and three 
referees, to: 

The Dlreclor. Englhli Language Program, rastilnlc of 
Public Admlnlstrailon, P.O. Box 205, Riyadh, Saudi Arable. 





Tlll-TIME<:SIII(illi:KKI>lirAT 10 NSlJPPLEMEVr 12441 
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Overseas Continued 


UNIVERSITY OF SOKOTO NIGERIA 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates fw the following 
poela in Iho Unlvsrilty: — 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 
ProfBssoia Laciursra I and II 

Readata Assistant Leciuraia In the 

Senior Lecturers loflowlng Departments 

1. Dapartmenl of Arable (evdudlng Lecturers I and If) 

Candldatas in sll areas of specFallsaclon vyHI be cortsidered. 

2. Departmam of History (for Reader, Senior Lecturer and Lecturers 1 and 
II Only) 

Areas of speciaKsailon requited ore Islamic Hliiorv ol Africa (WMt and 
North Afilcal; European Hltloryand African Hbiory. 

3. Dopanmani of Itlamlc Studlea (for Profssiar, Lacturara I and II and 
AMistani Locturatonly) 

Candidates should be nUe to leach and nnlle In Arabic. 

4. OeDartmaiil oi Modem Lenguagaa 

Candidates in ad areas of specialiMtlon will be considered. 

B. Dapertment of Nigerian Languagaa lexcfudfng Resdor) 

Areas of speoaljaailon required are Hause Language end Ungulsilcs; Hausa 
Syntax and Uteraiuia; Language and Literature in msjoi Nigerian 
Languagos. 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION AND EXTENSION SERVICES 

8. Dapanmant of Edsjoatlon (for Lecturers I and II onlyl 

Aree of specislisotlan required are Sociology of Education; Piychologv of 

Education; CuirIcuTunt Studies and Primary Educeilon. 

7. Dapartmant qf Extension Sarvleea (lor Piofouor, Lectureri I end II and 
Extension Organiser) 

Candidates (or the post of Ptofossor should havo axpen'enca ol applied 
rawarch In the area of sdiool education such as Universal Primary 
Education; Education of iho school clrop'Out chlldran; School supervision 
end Ediieadonsl Administration while cnndldans for tha poet ol Lecturer I 
and II should hove expoilance in teaching and Extenifon Education. Those 
for the post of Exienalon Otganlaer snoukJ alihar have axporlance In 
Exisnsion work or be heads of teach training Inaiilutfons. 

FACULTY OF LAW 

Profeuor Lacturar I and ll 

Reader Aailstant Laetursrs 

Senior Lacturara 

8. Daparlm ant of Law 

Areas of apedallaaikvi roquired are Common Law and lalsmie Lew. 


FACULTY OFSCIENCE 

Piofeaaer Laciutat I and II 

Header AsilalantLeeturara 

Senior Lecturer 

9. Oeperlmantol Bloohemlalfy (excluding Prefaaaorl 
Candidatea in all araaof apocWlaailon vvHl beconsldarad. 

KkOapartment of Blotagleel Selaneea (Botany) - (for Lectuiori I and II 
and Aialaiant Lseiurara onlyl 

Areas ol spadalisaiion roqulrad aro Plant Morphology. Pathology, Microbial 
Phydelogr, General Botany, Plant Anatomy, Mycoiogv, Ph^logy. and 
Ph^ogy. 

11. Oapartntiant sf Blolegloal Sclanaaa (ZoofogyJ > (for Laeiurer I and II 
and Aaaialant Lacturara onTy). 

Areas of spedrilBaiion required are Perealiolagy. Kydroblology, Flaherlas, 
Moiecotogv, Cer^ology,- Prolouialagv, Helmlninalagv, Bitomatogy. 
Herpatolagy, Oinlihology, MammologY, Animal Pf^lology. Zoogeography 
Embroyology. Praraiifoloav. and Ecetogy. 

13. Dapertment ot Chomiatry (tor Senior Lecturer and Lecturer | and II 
only) 

Areas of specIsHsailon required sra Applied or Induslrisl Chemiettv. 

15. OeMnment of Chamlatty liar Serdoi Lata. Tachnokiglai and Lab. 
Tachnoioglala I and H only) 

Areas of apaclanaatlan required era elecuonlca Inatrumantailan and 
Chamisiiy/blochametry techniques. 

14. Dtpaitmentof Methamadoa (axcfuding Profeeaor] 

Csndidataa In aH areaa of epedriiaatlon wW be conddered. 

16. Dapartmant of Phyalea (excluding Piofasaor) Candldaiea In ell areas el 
ipedaDsatfon will be conaldored. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL GCiENCES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Prolyao r Lacturara land II 

Readera AH'iatant Lachirera 

Senior Lecturer 

IS Oapartntanl of Eoanomloi and Muwgement Studlea Ifei Pioiaaaoi 
andLaeturerslandllonlyl 

firm of spedaHaaiian roquired ara Operations Rosaarch, Econometrica, 
Urban and Raglanal Economlea and Iha Nigerian Economy. 

QMWnphy tf« Readw/Senlw Lacturar, Lectuiers I 

and II only) 

required am Geemorphologv. Eoonomlc Oaogtaphy. 
Special Opgarfsatlon. Human Geography, Urban and Raglortal Gaograpl^, 

15. Sa^rtmant of Political Sdanea and Administration taMClwUno 

Senior Lecturer) ^ 

CancEdataaln il areas of apadaliaatfon wBJ ba conaldarad. 

19. Dapanmant of Sociology (for Reader. Senior Lecturer and Lecturer I 
onlyls 

Areas of. apacUisailon required are Sociological Theory/ Resaerch 
Metho^kmy, Social Anthropology, SooW Psychology. Demography. 
Industial/UtDan Sodelogv and Medical Sociotogv, 

COLLEGE OF HEALTH SCIENCES 
Professors Lectiuwi 

Reedaia Senior Nurse Tuiom 

Sinior Lecturers NuraaTutois 

30. t^Mlmantt et Anatomy lies Piofessoi. Senior Lecturer and Lectuiers 
Gray) 

Candldaiea inaV areas oTipecfallsellonwiRbaGenaldered. 

Sn, Drartfiiamof Phyalologr (for Senior Laciursra and Loeiuiaraonly) 
CanddatMtnrilweaaoltpadanaadonvriDtMconridarad. 

22. papartmont of Pathology (for Rqadoia. Sanloi Locturaia and Laeiurars 
oniyp 

MteroWology, Morbid Anatomy and 
HiatapadiolQgy and ChantlcBl Pathology. 

a. Departtnant of Pharnwcclegy ifpr Raader. Senior Lacturar and 
l^CniFors OGiyl 

CandklBtea In all areas of apaeiallsttloiiwii ba considarad. 


24. Dapartmant of Obsterlea and Oynasoolegy (for Professor. Roader 
and Lecturers only) 

Candidates In all areas ol specialisation will be considered. 

26. Dapartmant of Paadlatrlcs (lor Profeesor, Reader end Lecturers only) 
Candidilsi in all areas ol speciallaatlon will ba considered. 

26. Dapartrnant of Surgery (for Profaasor, Raader and Lecturers only). 
Candldstea in all arses ol spaclalisetlon wilt ba considarad. 

27. Depirtintm of Community Health (for Reader end Lecturers only) 
Candidatea In all areas of Speelalfsailon will be considered. 

28. Department of Msdielna Ifor Professor. Reader and Lectureri only) 
Candida tea In all area of apeclelballon will ba eonaldeied. 

29. School of l4iinlnQ Ifor Settlor Nurse Tuioia artd Nutsa Tutors only) 
Appllesllons ara also Invited from euitsbiv qualified candidatea for the posts 
of Senior Nurse Tutor and Nurse Tutor. 

QUAUFICATIONS 

Profaasor 

Candldaiea must be dlsiingulehed scholars and mull have considerable 
reachfrtg exparienca ai UniMrsIty lavel, or InstiluUon of almllet standing, 
logelhet with a proven record of personal research and reeeorch suparvlalori 
and must have considerable adminlatiative experience. Theta muai also be 
evidence of (niarest In community service. The successful candidates will be 
expeciod to organise and develop teaching end raeearch In the 
Departments, provide academic leadership, and must be able to respond to 
ehallenget of a new Institution. 

Reader 

Candldaiea must posseei a Ph.D. and a ooneldarabte number of years of 
experience In teaching and raaaarch at Unlvaralty lavel. or Inatitulon of 
aimllar standing, with a piovan record of eoritinuoui reeeareh output with 
eorreapondlng publications in reputable lournals or original worlr 61 a high 
quality. Tha candidates must also hove some adminlatrativa experience and 
the ability to inspire and gulda other raaaarchara. Thera must ba evidence of 
Intatest m communltv oarvica. 

Senior Lacturar 

The candtdaias should pessosa e Ph.O. or Its professional equivalent and 
should normally hava at laeet 3 yaert' axparlanea at Lacturar I, with 
substantial taaaarch lacotd snd pubHcatlonB In taputabls lournals. Tlw 
candldatas mutt show avldance ol suffidant axparlanea and capadiy to ba 
able to aaslst In tha academic leadership of the Deparimenti and Intaraat In 
Community sorviee. 

Laotucail 

Candidates mual potaaaa a higher dagraa. praferafaly a Ph.O. or Ita 
profatalonal equivalent and mutt normally ha<M at least 2 yaara' axparlanea 
as Lacturar II (or aquhralant axperlance) with avldance of eatlsfeetarv 
taaehing/raieareh axpetlenca at Unh/eralty faval, or Institution of similar 
standing. 

Laoturar II 

Candidatei must havo suceeaalully completed a Ph.D. degree programme or 
hava an equivafent research ouipui; and must normally have at feast 2 yaara' 
experience as Aaslatant Lacturar (or equivalant axparlanea). 

Aaalatant Laeturer 

Candtdaisi muat poaaasa a Maatar'a degree and muat show evidence of a 
capacity to puraue further raaaarch work; or hava aquhralant relevant 
experience of at least 2 years after graduation (Indudlng N.V.a.C. 
experience) 

Extenelon Organlear 

Cendldetea must poseeu a Meaier'e degree In Education with at least 2 
years' exparienca in Exienalon work or hove equhretem releviintexpeitailOB~ 
of ai least 4 years altar griduailan. 

Senior NuraeTutor/Nursa Tutor 

Candkfatae should possess the basic Nursing Diploma plus either B.Sc. 
(Nuralng Education) or Slater Tutor's Dlploms. Grades and points of entry 
wdll depend upon tha length of exparienca. 

Senior Labaratgry Teahnokiglat 

Candidata must possess an A.I.S.T.; A.N.I.8.T.; a Higher National 
Diploma Ol equivalant with apecfsHaatlon in otactronlcs InairumontaUon and 
at laaat two yaara’ post-quallflcailan axpedenca In a lecognleed Univaisity, 
Raaaarch or Induatrlal Laboratory. 

Laboratory Tachnologlali I and II 

Candidates must poaseoa an A.I.S.T ; A.N.I.S.T.; a Higher National 
(Nptama or equhralonl wRh specialisation In Chomlatry/ Biochemistry 
tochnlquas. Tha grade and entry polnti, will depend on post^qualiflcitlon 
experience. 

8ALARIE8 

Prolenor: GL.19N)1.Be8.Q0x678- N12,720.0Qp.a. 

Rwdsn GL.16 N10.296.00 x 616 • N1 1 .328.00 p.a. 

Senior L«lurar: GU3N8.064.00x320- N9.024.00p.a. 

Lecturer): QL.12N7.404.00 v2ig. N8.062.00p,a 


Profenor: GL.16N)1.B88.00 x 678- N12,720.00p.a. 

Rwdsn GL.16 N10.296.00 x 616 • N1 1 .328.00 p.a. 

Senior L«lurar: GL.13N8.O64.O0x 320- N9.024.00 p.a. 

Lecturer): QL12N7.404.00 x 2ie. N8.062.00p,a. 

Lecturer II ^ 

Extenelon Oigenlser 

Senlor^ralory QL.10NB.760.00x 182- NB.732.00p.a. 

Technofeglat 

Aialst. Lecturer 

Senior NurieTwi GLO0N4.660.OOxie2-N8.e4O.OOp.a. 

Laboraioiv Technologisi I 
Nuree Tutor 

Laboratory Tachnofegiat II GLOB N3.664.00x 160 ' N4,464.00p.a. 

. , CONDITIONS OFSERVICE 

Appointments which ere to commence es aoon aa poaalble may be 

parmaiwm or by untract ranawabla b)«inually. Permanant appolntmenta 

Inatenee. aubjaci to a levlow 
Indiida pendon achama (lor permanent 
■ppwrmnants). pertly furnlahod aeummodetlon at rentals not exceeding 
NMOJn pw annum ot housing aMowsnea In «au. car baalo attowanoe 
*5? "P ® children)- ort eppblniment! 
ap prw d leave (ove^aMi leave bl-annuaiiy for expatrlatea) end other 
nndilkm ai appltcabla In tha Unlvaralty aervlce ganarm. 

Method ol Applloeden 

Ce^kfeiea are required u aubmil 10 typewritten copies of applloetlont and 

P"*’ data and 

P"2*P®'’ number (where and when Issued); 
•"'"P*’®*" numbar: pennenant home addraes: 
nwliBl stajua; nuri^ aaxaa atxl agee of all ehUdran; ocadsmloj 
worMng exparlance (giving posla held 
*"2ii j P™**i* amptoymant, stetua and aaSry; detala of 

public ations and reoMreh; community aotvlca; names and addrasaas oi 
k^Tou^essteiwHy. CamHdatas ara addaed to 
*B a'c!^5** *? ‘> 0*'8lf under confIdantU 

to- P;A;S. Reeruiimem, Nigerian Unlvaraltlei Office, in Tbttanham 

Srffjune.'^iEei"'**’” appllcatlona ahoujd ba aent by 




POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are invited for the foliowing poats 
which are tenable from 1st September ISfil ; 


DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

Senior Locturor/Locturor In Wastorn Dealgn Hlatery 
Lecturer In Letterliio/ Priming Technology & Reprographic 
Preparation 


DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCTION 
ft INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer to leach at loast one of the following 
aublecte (up to degree atanderd); Work Design, Induitdal 
Managemonl. Analyaia of Manufacturing Svetema and 
£r Relfeblllly. The auceeasful candidate will be required to ba In 
charge of (he Department's 'Industrial Managament' group 
which comprises academics apeclallalng (n aubjacti Uka 
'Meirologv*. 'Quality Assurance*, 'EngInaaring Econornici' ind 
'Work Study'. 

Principal Lecturer/Senlor Lseturer/Leeturar (2 poata) to iMch 
Corttrol Syatemi Technology to poterMiel Production tntl 
Induairlal Engineers to commence In Saptsmbar 1K1. The 
successful candidate for one post will be axpected lo develop 
and lead tha teaching of control systema technology bi tha 
Department. He wH) preferably have recent experience ol 
manufacturing Industry and teaching/reaearch background. 
The aucceeeful candidate for the second poet will ba expeettd 
to teach Control Systems Technology In tha Department and 
to asalat In its development. Recent relevant exparfanca In 
manufacturing Industry la desirable. The Dapartmant b 
developing proposele for sn Hone Degree In Manufacturing 
Engineering end applicants who could aaaiat in this area m 
preferred. 


INSTITUTE OF TEXTILES 
fr CLOTHING 

Principal Lecturera/Senlor Lecturers/Laciurere In Clothing 
Technology/Productlon 

Qualifications and Salary: 

Principal Lecturer IHK9129.600 p.e. to HK4182,?60 p.a.l: 
Candidatea should hqvg la) a degree or profenlanai 

-quedfioAtionrTinin)}) an odvancad apoclatlal quallflcallon d 
extensive experience In a apoclellsed field; and (c) aubitaniW 
teaching' and Indiiatrlal/commercial experlanco; end Idl 
proven admlniairatlye ebillty. 

Senior Lecturer |HK8t07,680 p.a. to HK81B3,B60 p.a.l: 
Candidates should have (a) a degree or profu^d 

quellfleailon. plue proferebly an advenced apeclallit 
quslificatlari; and (b) at laaat f(va yoaia professional 

experience: and |c) aubater^ilal toechlng and/or Induairlil/ 
commercial oxperlenco (about 3 eddlllonel yearal; and 

Id) proven administrative eblllly. 

Lecturer (HKBSI.SSO p.a. to HK8102,)B0 p.e.); CandkfetN 
should have (a) a degroe or professional quonficotlon oral leotl 
e Higher Tochnlclon quollflcation In the epproprlale field of 
study; and (b) at leeal five years (irolastionel or Indualrfd/ 
commercial experience or ai toast tliree years laachhg 
experience or a aulUililo comblnoilon of profosalonal and 
teeclilng oxperlonce. 

Notq:Cl « HK*U.19on2,6.1981. 

Conditions of Service 

Appointment will bo on iwo-yonr grotuliy-boorlng 
terms Initially. Theroofler eultnUIo oppolntaos may he oi'a|w 
furllier contracts or auperennuuble forms of aervlco a) 
diaoretlon of the Polyieotmic. Denofita Include tong Mw 
subsidized ecoammodotlon for overaoas appointees and nc* 
appoimees on a salary of HK86,6t6 p.m. or above; medlca^ 
dental beneflle; children's education allowance end a larrnne 
gratuity of 25% of basic salary received over enrire conw 
period. 

Application forma end further Information are 
the Hong Kong Government Office, 8 Grafton Streel, LondB 
W1X 3LB, U.K. Completed application forms ahou» » 
relumed to the same office by 29th June mi . 

T«»;* . 




FEATURES EDITOR 

Required b^ The Times Higher Edueation Supplement. AppUcatioris from Qualified 

journalists w.lh:T>road intellectual interests, should beS to 
Assistant Personnel Manager (Employment) 

Times Newspapers Ltd. 200 Gray*s Inn Road, 

London WCIX 8EZ 
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Overseas continued 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Appilcattont era invltod lor leaeliing appoinimanli in tba 
Naiional Univanity ol Sinqapora. 

Whila tha Unlvaralty will ba racrulung iiaff lo all laculilai in 
vlow of ill axpaniion programnio, raeruiimeni will be iioppad 
up aipaelillv in i)sa totiowing Departmanli: 

Cemputir SelanM, Aeeounianev, Builntu Adminlitrat ion, 
Maihamatieo. Enginearing ( Civil. Maebanleel, ElietrlcBl, 
IndUKlrial and Sytiami, Chamtcal( Law, Economics and 
Stallillea, Eng)li)i Linguaga and Lltaratura, Building 
Selanea, Building and Etiata Managamant, School of 
Arehitaetura. 

Candldaiai muit pouau a Ph.D. dagraa, except ihOMipplying 
to Iha Dapartmanii ol Accountancy, Law, Building and Eitata 
Managamant and the School of Arcnitociuto ihould poiioii 
at laact a Mattar't daorea untl/or raiavani profawional quallti- 
cailoni. 

Groii annual amolumonti range ai (ollowi: 

Lacturar 8822,670 - 44.910 

Sanler Lacturar SS3B.020 - 07,200 

At(oelaia Prolacior 8868.410 - 78,020 

Profoiior SS70.070 - 01,070 

ISTGC 1 -884.46 apprpx.) 

Tlin comtnaticing salary it iioptiniiani upon iho catidliinio's 
dualificBiioni. oxparlanco und levol o( anpnlnimcni. 

Staff may ba consldared lor lunuro appolnlmani nlurr an 
initial conitaei of 3 vcati. Loavc and mmiicol honaltit aro 
provided. Under tha Univoraitv'a Acariomi'* Staff Provident 
Fund Schama, the cialf membnr contributat to tha fumj at 
the pratani tala of 181& ot hn aolary subjoci to a maximum of 
SS640 par month and Iha Univariiiy coniribuiei 20K% of his 
monthly salary. For ewary S-yaar eoniioci. ilia itatf momber 
tavai botwaan 10-15 montht' talary vvhich n lax-oxampt. 
Tha lum standing to ilia naif membor'v credit In the fund 
may ba withdrawn whvn ha leaves Slngoporo/Molayita 
parmanonily. Stall bonaliti Includo a loitliny-in oNowanco 
ranging from SS), 000-2, 000, lubsidited houdng at rantoli 
ranging from SS100-30D p.m., paiuga nstiiianco and 
baggoga allowance for the traniporiaiion ol porirstui allocM 
U) Smgapora. 

For appoinimenti at tnmor Iwvol, ihort-term viiiilng con- 
iracti may be ellared. Additional benehii wD) mcluda loco) 
uaniport and childian't piluesiioiiDl allowaricdt. 

Furthar Iniormahon and applicailim loimsnre oMainxblo 
from aithor. 

Mr R E Sharma, 

Diracior. NUS Owartaai Olfleo, 

5 Chatham Siraat, 

London SW1 .uk. 

or: Tha Head. Racrultmant Unit. 

National Unlvaralty of Singapore. 

Kent Ridga. Slngeport 061 1. 



Educational ^ 

Post Overseas 

EGYPT 

ELT Adviser 

El-Zawia El-Hamra Technical Teacher 
Training School, Cairo ^ 

RefarencaiBI K28 

The Job: To develop e 6 year technical syllebuB. comprising 


tikws courts for thfe newly eatBblieliBd inailtuilon. This win 
involve Bcfaptetion of exleting meieriafa writien lor e similar 
iPFIhullon In Egypt; provision of melerialg for the echoob 
specinc needs; trelnlng ELT iieff lo uae the materiels; 
M^tlon/edHInB of EsP lexlbooks; outward dlasernlnition 
m the mangle to Kubba and Dar el Balaam Technical 
Schools. 8em ner training for ELT etaK In these three 
Bchool; provision of eridiitonol ELT ireinlgn for technical 
leecheie due )o study ei Oidhem Tochnlcel Colfege. 
Laneaehlre and general leaching duties for up to 18 hours 
perweek. 


year posigroduete Diploma in TEFL plus 5 years experience 
including ESP meteriele writing end teacher training. 
Condldaiee. prsferobly male, aged 3(i-60, must be UK 
citizens with e British educations! background. 
SBlBrv:C 66 e 7 -no, 717 p.B. 

Benefita: Seiary and ellowence free of UK Income tax; 
verlsbie overseas allowance according to marital slalus end 
selsry levol: free family pessages; children's educational 
allowance and hoKdoy rrislis; free furnished 
sccommodellon; outril allowance; medical echeme; 
baggage allowance; paid leave. 

CDntrBoV.2yearsinitleHv with the Brhlsh Council. 

^^Plssss write briefly stating quellficoiions and length of 
sppropriote experience, quoting retovani reference 
number and title of poat for further details and 
application form to: 

Overaest Educational Appointmenli 
Department, The Briileh CouncD, 

, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA 


COLLEGE OF ARTS 
University of Riyadh — Saudi Arabia 

TEACHING STAFF VACANCIES 


The College of Arts. Univorsity of Riyadh in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, Invitee applications to fill the following teaching 
staff vacancies for the academic year 1981/82. 

English Language Department 

Aaslatant Profenor — Proae and cteailvo writing 

Assistant Professor - English language 

Assistant Professor (female) - Enulish language 

Auistant Profeuor — English poetry 

Language Instructor - t Expor'ioncod in English 

Language Instructor (female) — ) lanouago lab 

Language Instructor (female) — Exporiunced in English/ Arabic 

iranslation & vico versa 

Centre for European Languages 
Profeuor, Auoclate Professor — Tranalation 
Auistant Profeuor - English language Instruction 
Language Instructor - English languegoliutruction 
Language Instructor (female) - English longuege Insiruciion 

Geography Deportment 

Associoto or Auistoitt Professor - Cnrcogrnphy 
AsBoclatn or Assistant Ptofoasor Unmalul — Cnriography 
Loctiiror (fumalo) Cnrtogiophy 
Aunciato or Asustant Professor -> Clirnsilc Geography 
AssTicIntB ot Assisieiu Professor Ifomfllnl — liuiiinn 
Googrnithy 

Locuiruritorniilo) - Human Guograpliy 
As^tdKtn ur A^dstani Ptofossoi ((onxeiol — 

P)wsic.il Googriiphy 

Lecturer Ifomalo) - Physical Googrephy 

I Arabic is tho ianguage oUnsinrctiun in the Geography 

Departnitmi.i 

History Dapartmant 

Professor or AssociatoPtoiouor - Isfemii: History 
Assoclaio or Assistnin Professor Ifemalol - 
Islamic History 

Pnirfessor or Associate Professor - Medieval Europoan 
History 

Associetn or Assistant Profos^or (femolo) - Ancient History 

Social Studies Department 

Taacliingatatl (male and (omslQ) - Sociology 
Teaching stafi (male and fetnale) — Social Work 

Media end Communication Department 

Professor 

Associsto Professor 
Assistant Professor 

/^re6/c is the language oUnalruelion In the Media 
Oeoettmm.) 

Arabic Language Department 

Professor, Associate Professor or 
AuisianiProfsuoMIemile) — Morphology and LinguMIcs 
Senior Tesching Staff, Lecturer (mafe/fsmale) — Arabic 
Litaraiurs 

Senior Teaching Staff or Lecturer - Morphology 

General Conditions 

- Faculty members should hold a Ph.D. in their special- 
isatlon, or hava acquirod iheir academic title at a teaching 
Institution accredited by the University of Riyadh. 

-> Lenguage instrucior should have qualtlied for a B.A. 
(general everegs not less than GOOD) plus 3 veers 
experience, or s M.A. degioa. 

- LeciuretsshouldholdaniM.A. in their spedelissiion. 
Applications, accompanied by non-returnable 
photocopies of acidemio and apaclalieed axperlance 
credentlais, should ba mailed to tha Deia College of Ana. 
P.O. Box 246B Riyadh, SsudI Arabia. Selected candidates 
only will be edvleed for Interview. 


UNIVERSITY OP CAPE TOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ROMAN AND 
COMPARATIVE LAW 

Appiiciiim fr* invilid (oi ihf abovt 
pair, vocani fioni lii Januinr lUZ. 
Apppinunani M mida iccP>o>pg lo 
qullff'catiws and mpaiicnc*. w> Via 
ialarvaca<iR14370 > BIO - fl20BS0p«i 
annum. A aervica bonui of r.*aihr ona 
monih'i aOl^ la poyabia annuivV' 
AppScania mull pouau i Uravamiy 
quaeicaaan In tiHr EiparionM In 
Unlwrfliy toKMng ivN ba • iwng 
rpcammMdailon. (n aMVon. applcaiiti 
ahouki havo a taading utovuiadei ol 
lulian, Gorman and Ftonch and a 
ihuiciuOh VnoAludjia o( Inm, Roinan 
law and one ol iKo imdwn lagil lyatanra 
lo.Q EngW* or Fisnchl. KimiwMoo oi 
Iha hiMOfv of PitvaN law in Europo and 
of iht cbuleal Ronun-Dutch Law win 
(riu bi a iuoit0iaeoiniMiidvloit. 

Tha lutetuiul applicani wfl ha axptctod 
10 nich counat in Roman liw and 
Ccvnpaiaiivo Low la BA/ILB and B Proc 
■tiidann according to iht l•eul|y■ 
coittctfnm Bfid H> ttw MitMomoMt ill 
tha Hand dl th« Dapaitriieni, Ha wdi alu 
ba oapMiad lo aulal hi iho admipbrraUon 
of ihi dtpiHmeni Spocui ininraiia can 
bo pucauM in iht Caplu Baiacia counui 
atatl banfira hiduda 1M iibata on 
hiiilon (*« lor dppmdania al UCT, 
Btnarpul iludy loavo prhitots, houtfrtg 
tub^ BitftCI IP rertiln condiliona, 
pomlofl fund, maclical aid and tpoup Ulo 
auutanctKhomet 

/fepBtafiU ihoutd dubmli a Mrrfcuhim 
vtioa itallng ago, praiani salary, 
pralaatlontL liachlnB and Msaareh 
onpatlaika anil littoiMU, pubupalloni, 
and tha mmn and sddnMta of Uiiaa 
raftraai. Furthar Infainullan li 
ebtalnabla from iha flsalstrsr, 
tailanllon Appolcilmanii Oflieal. 
Unhroially of Capa Town, 
RondabOKh, 7700. eo«th AWco, by 
whom oppSeailofia nwil bt roMlvad 
not latar ihan 27ili July INI, 

Tha Unhrtrslty'a psllsy la not lo 
dlaeilmlMia In iha sppolntoneni of 
staff on ths wounds w sss, ims ot 
rtUglon ninnor Inlormatlon on iha 
ImpItniaAtiiion of Ihli. potfoy li 
Dbtalnibit liam Sio Rogltlisr. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 
Faculty of Engineering Science 

Applications are invited for en 
ap^ntmont ae on 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
IN MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Quallfleationi required ara e Ph.O. 
(Ol equlvelent) in Mafoii&ls 
Engiiicnring or MstaUuiQy, with 
resoarch enporfonce piafsrablv |n 
corrosion and oxldsifort or 
meelfbnical piopettite ot materials. 
Acadamlc duties includo iniiisiion 
and conduct of research, 
suporvisien of grodueta studonia 
I end foachlrtg ol both rie gradusis 
! and undergraduate level. Tho 
poaltlon Ihould ba filled by January 
IbI. 1982 or oarirur. Doting date for 
I oppiiceDona is Auguil 3tit, 1881. 

! AppMcatlons, Including, 
eurrloutum vitsa end the rwmn 
of three raleraca may bs leiit to: 
G. F. ChUB, P.Eng., Dean. Pceulty 
of EngInaaring Selinea, The 
UnKreftltv of Wuiam Ontario, 
London, Ontario NBA 699. 

THBS12 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
London Canada 

Apphcaiinns and twninailoni aro m«ii«d lu> IM rpilowlrtg docorial posiiKHit All 
AppcininMfHs will La airacMva July t. I9S2 Mrlal appoinimarita willba (w a potlod 
cd Mwois luats Ca<'<f«WM shqviid ttovs s<t eushr-sTwrl teiiutsiisn as an a<4da(n<e 
ach^ar and it«c>iai and iIhuU have rrio recaivarv sdmirtlanaciva tiparienca arvd 
tkilla to prrivlifa taadenhip for ihn raniiihulnd devoropmoni al iha acadamie 
programa wiihin ittri Faculty Trvp poti|i«p| all report ip me Vice PtesidaM 
lAcaiformcl and Prototi Dacanai prjsitiQni In iha Heahh SciarKa EKuHlet lu,a a 
■ Itial icoa'trnqiaiauonthipy,ithiriaVica PiosidaniOlealili Sriencr-sl 
The Uiuvaicity ol Wcnain Oniiino has a loral anrciment ol appipslmaielv U.40O 
luir time underararfuaraa. 1.600 full rirre praduaToi and 1,000 (uH iimn wiuivaiini 
■rijdanis engsqen ip iWT-nm* iTitdiaa The Universitv H locaiid In Iha Ciry H 
London, wfucli hat R parmlailon ol 25(1.000 irri-j b eppraviiruiBly 160 frn souih wall 

iit 

DEAN OF ARTS . „ , . 

The FacuUyof ArisconiiiiRoiei<idiinied«paitiiiania: CiaiKcal Siuwas. Engi-Ui. 
French. Oaimaii, Ph-iosophv. Ruisun Siud-es. Spanhhend lia'ian. and Vnuof Am 
fUiriws pio(i'arns are oflared ui all dapairmonis. Tho Oapiitmeriis of EngKih. 
fimch anil rpnibsoohy Iimq 7h D piw)'*'*' Ttw* S<e wpffisHnwaly t 200 
undMgiaduaio and 140 gindvaie siuitenii rey-sicred IP Ihs foculiy end 3S suppoii 
siall 

The clotinfld.itB (ni appiii-.iilenainrl neminatlopi lr>r the pea- lion pf Dran of ArUN 
SeptcmbiH 1, leni. 

DEAN or DSNTI8TRV 

The Faciiliy ol Dunilanv rsor« •)! only twe hi ihu Pmyincu ol OniA'in It h.ia tiHce 
nc'idorn,c d«<M>(rnenis flial Modicina, Pii.>halMe and Corpmuniry Doniisirv. and 
F(uit'.>aii>u l>uiiiUiry ii aru> iharos .icadMe-c appoiptmenii w'ln the Faculiv ol 

Mcdir.riii in Iha r<-pai<nifnia e.l Anaioniy, Blucherrilariy, Uleiobioloov inl 

ItTimiiiiul.vqy. Pnihnl.'Uy Pna'ipucnlagy ap'l Phtiii-ilngy ThalacuXy hat aninuka 
Milo iia 4 vtjc pin.jian. ol M viu<iunis<yaa' It h-1* appii<iim.it«iv 3S (acuhy ni-d 16 
siall. 

Tho clooine dale Nil aapiicairom and nonwiaciniA fnr iha patiiion of Doan n( 
Oonlitiivn Sepfamher 1, 1461. 

DEAN or phvsicalboucatton 

The Fnciiiti' al Phtwai EduraiKHi has divuiant ,n chaiQo ol AiMifacs. Physical 
nctfraiionand liUramuraii, iIm undeiQraduaiapKidPerri anil Iho giaduaiornMiam 
inclinjing cojchei, Pliyskal Educahan ha) 33 lul cimo (aeiifry and ?2 luflime 
eijiiuori srall Enrciliricnl in Iha ir>riN and lou> «4.i< unik.iyiailiinio praijianii If 
urHiPOcimoiPly 20 sin'lsma 1lui Fdtuliy’a Ph D |>iM|idm cniori opiiruvinLiirly 3 
atuitcHrli 

Tr« r.inilna ifdio 10' aur'>c.)i<nn.t fli-il >i«ii"nAiiprii (ui ino p,j,iiiiiii nl D<mii ol 
Physical ErliiCPtiop isOcuiboi 1, 1401 

DEAN or SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Iha rocidiv ill Siiciai Scitnee i oiii.aii ul $ nraitumu ll■l|lallnl<wlll. Aiiih'oiioiiniy. 
fc»iiO'Pi-Cs. Qeui|ill>hy. Hltlurj,. rnl.iical fi-'vnrn, PsyilhvS.jv. Si-CiOllivU mi.l 
Atliniiiistiiili.vSiiii]ir!S. iHiil Sim nWtgy Tcri.il iiii.lni||iiidii.ilM<NiiniiT'en|li ovi-iVGO) 
siirifi'iiK Ei'iiv'iricni ■■ ihx raitiliy’s B Miisima and B Ph 0 |>ingij'ni i. 
Bi-idAiIncaWly 300 Th>!i« uo i|iiir.'iinijWlY 3V) Cututty sn4 S9 '..tafl >r %nr>tl 
Smoik* Ihu Fnriii|« a'iuin]inii<ina ilinS-viaiRc-eiicinCompiiinii lahuisiimy 
The ckryioy iluii, Im apiAcaimns arnt nMivniliniin (ni irw p^Miinn uf iliu Dran of 
Sneuf Sciencoii Sopiambaf t.'fhAi 

Applleiilana lageihar wlih a cunlnihirn vliae and naipai ol Ihrea laroiaai, 
and all nomlntlTont ihould ba aiibmlited to Prof. J C liHJi VIca Praiidonl 
lAcadondcl ir Prowoil, Thq Unlveitlty el Wosiern Oniailo. London, Ontario 
NBABea 

Canadian Irvunlaiailon yegulailDna lac^lie thai profaroneo be given to 
caiididaies oliglbln lo wcili In Cnnado al Iha itma of appllcaHnii 
An EriualOppariunlly Employer. THESI2 
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TIICDniTIbll INbl'rri'TEAT 
AMMAN I'OJI AlirilACOLUtSV 
AND HlhTORV 


Courses 



Conferences 
& Seminars 


LOHDONi MlrtdlnMK Polyiechnlc. 
Problams af Film Mfsiorr. lOoni — 
i SOpiA. F'llclay 26 Jun«. neai-rva. 
Ilona and further Inlarmatlon-. 
Clive Aehwin, AasIsUiil Dean, 
Facullr of Art and Ueslen, Mid* 
dleaea Palktnchnlc, Cat lllll. Bar* 
nrt. Herts EN4 SHIT. 01-440 
14^1, nag 

LONDON 

TIIBFUTunEOF 
KIOKER anuCATIDN 

Communiai Party (onfrrence on 
S^aiurday 20 June. lc-4. Mars House 
Hall. Clerkenwell Graen F.Cl. C1. 
Purtlier details from Ci'GB. 16 SI. 
JohnSc. ECl. FI22 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Middlesex.— 
Polyicchnic ^ 

AA in 

listoryof 

lesign 

Two years full-time 
starting this September 

• Design and production 
•tutflea 

• Oomo«ilelniariariend 
domastfe tile 

• Rapresaiitatlon eml aelf- 
presanteHon in cloriilng 
■nd communlcatlam 

• OuMed introduedon to 
Imit dUdfennery 
reaeareh 

Furthii InfaimailoA- Admlulon* 
Omea Inl CS730L MIddlessx 
Polyist hnle. 114 Chsi* SMs. 
London N14 IPN. OlSes IB«9. 


BRADFORD 

UNIVERSITV OF 

fo&tcraduate school OP 
STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
ANALYSIS. 

Al. Sc. by Advance eiudy Jn 


'ISiTiNQ LONDON. Ihla aummsrT Af, sc. by Advanced Study li 

Frurn 29 June lo II Sepieuibpr Iha Soclatom of tiulusirlsl 

MWolnes EidyterhAlc offers cheap Ssuailes. 


■aU-ratarUip atrigla room aorom- 
mortallcMi la our hall ot reslclaiieo ac 
Wiiorl rlreaii. north London <20 
minutes Pic'Sillllir Clrmci. Chllilren 
10 veata and over weUomn. Wliy 
not etav (nr ihn vvnrtiUivn week? 
Furilibr liifuriiiatlon' Acrommoda. 


Uiin Manoonr irel CR/.ini, Wciurl 
Green llall oi liealdencs, Muldloiax 
Polvi«chnlc, srailun Road, Lanrton 

Naeet/z.ol-eaa 4SS6. tias 


Home 

Exchanges 


The caurse. which has 
S.b.R.C pool stdtiiVi rilriids 
over twelve moii*n« lor luU.Mme 
stiiilenis snd ineiili-lciur 
munttiu Itvr oact-tinic tiudenit. 
II cunsltis of lour subjects. 

Two of ilwaa siitalrLii «ie 
rcuiipulsriry. BivCioluaical Ansli- 
sis sntl MaUiml'i ul Social Rp- 
search. The oiner two sublene 
are rtflrrnd (irr amono the Col- 
luwlnu lout: Thr* Sociulcigv ol 

K ustrlal biKietlcri, industrial 
Inlaay, Case Studies In Dp- 
ipliiumeni and Aocicilauv ol 
Mediterranean Faeleiien. 

Carvdldnios will ba fliven 
sruiHi to pursue porilruior areas 
ol Inieresi. Appllvofili slwuld 

I ioMsesu a ooml llonoura dearce 
n Batlaluoi or In a aublKi with 
a lubstMittsI BuiimoolciH t-ompo. 


B isie PMinifcTi uciiwauinp 

eh saeh homo nsrhniiqn'rent 
I. ta-Moni IS. Niirch llniys. 
t. Tel: oSaa 0660 807. 1128 


REMINOliR 


LATSH THAN If 


V^gcWo'WoA 

PUXLrCATJON 


Fnr ilatslla and applliillnn 
lurips plmsp wrlia lu Mr rj 
l.iitrpfarin. Cuiirie Convonor. 


LONDON 

UN1VEH5ITVGF 
COlJJBMITHb' COLLEGE 

fi lollar Uoarpea oi MPhll and 
aro avntlable tt» euiiable 
oradiiaie candidates by day nr 
eyoninii atudy. 

Full details from the Admls. 
lions Oirice, ColdsmUhs' Cal- 
iefi^, New.'Cmae,' -XondoiF bEi4 
6NW. tel. 60a-03ll. IIZI 
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Thursday 


Warsaw Ok^cie, midniglit. (Wonder if 
that sounds, exotic enough. Have 
noticed how this column has veered 
from sticc-oMife to picturesque, just 
like Zola and the Goncuurts, still with 
the realist label but writing about 
circusc.s.) The airport ai this liour is 
muled, somiioleni. No sign of transfer 
bus hardly surprising, since our delay 
stemmed from industrial (in)action at 
Heathrow. Try out mv ve^ rusty 
Polish on taxi driver, who drives like 
the wind (no speed limit after mid- 
night) to hotel. HO/lotvson the clock fa 
little, over £1) hut nave no xiotys. 
Driver retreats clutching used pound 
note. Further VIP encounter with 
ixtrier reveals unofficiul rote much 
Higher. No woiulcr driver was pleased. 

Friday 

C.'hange my riioni (disco nluyed till .‘1 
u.iu.). What iv Polish tor “disco”? 
Kighi first lime. WnmJcr about Polish 
fur “I-ranglais” or “Eitrospeak". 

The Oincrcss is in a different. 

f rander hotel. This is the first time the 
eddrution Inieniaiionale des Traduc- 
teiirs has held its congress in Eastern 
Europe. FIT organizing committee has 
obviously had its problems but at least 
my name is on some list and Isoon have 
the vital congress badge and plastic 
bricfcHse. Even discover in which 
“workshoi)" session 1 am to give my 
paper anu track down its convener. 

Saturday 

A choice of four workshops. Try the 
technical translation - a mixed bag, too 
many papers, but fruitful debates m the 
interslices, which is half the point of 
conferences anyway. 

Warsaw is a slrange and fascinating 
city, drab yet cheerful. Queues at food 
shops untn they have sold oul, many 
basK foods rationed, yet the hard 
currency shops are full of Nescafe, 
Rdmy Martin and other goodies, I can 
see why the would-be money changers 
even stop tourists in the street with 
tempting offers. 

Sunday 

Tout of city. Tl« old town, faithfully 
rebuilt from the wartime ruins, now 
looks authentically old again. The 
churches are full, the calh^ral espe- 
cially so. Theguideexplains, in English 
whi(m reflects the extraordinary Ilex- 
ibility of Polish syntax beyond the 

Reagan’s 

cultural 

revolution 



decorated by the flags church.” 

The ghetto is now lust a grey square , 
surrounded by sad blocks of flats. 

Monday 

Workshop on training and translators 
and coiiferencti interpreters. The rav- 
ages of linguistic Jargon have spread 
even wider than I feared: in a single 
paper. I noted translatology and tnins- 
latorics, glossodidactics, pedagogical 
didactics and didactical pedagogics. 


The belter hotels serve good food 
and are particularly uroud of their 
Polish specialities siieli u.s higos and 
pirof^i. Another speciality is the wrv 
political joke; 

Cusiomer; “I understand you have 
no meat?” 

Assistant: “No, no. We have no 
chicken. It's next door that they have 
no meat.” 

Tuesday 

Workshop on conference interpreting, 
consecutive and simultaneous. Paper 
seems to he well received. Try to keep 
it simple, conscious of the irony of 
discussing "psychological problems of 
siinultnneous” while the interpreters 
w in the booths are doing it, into 
French, German and Russian. Avoid 
the more untranslatable jokes, which 
seems only fair. The process rnystifies 
many translators (French in, English 
out) and intrigues psychologists. 

Wednesday 

t^nal plenary- reports and resolutions. 
Should RT have a flag incorporating 
its logo? Norwegian delegate points 
out however that the initials have an 
inescapably obscene connotation In 
Scandinavian languages, rendering It 
most unlikely that the flag would ever 
be flown north of Fletisbutg. 


Thursday 


Christopher Price 

The coincidence of Reagan and 
Thatcher provides a quite unpre- 
cedented sense of simultaneous dou- 
ble-take. Indeed with her experiences 
(o learn from, Regan is going for bigger 
and better public expenditure cuts in 
the hope of Digger and better inflation- 
free lax ones. Whether Freidmanism 
actually works any better in the US 
than it does in the UK, won’t be clear 
for some time; we’fi just have (p wait 


After breakfast, not a newspaper to be 
had, all bought up by readers anxious 
to know the latest mm Rome. Last- 
minute shopping. Churches packed. 
BA flight from (^^ie lands at Heath- : 
row early (some sort of record?). 
Retrieve car - only 200 miles to home. 
Rehearse tomorrow’s classes. Backlog 
of marking for the weekend. 

John Henderson 

The author is senior lecturer in French 
at die University of Bradford. 

and see. 

But Re^an does have a new line in 
the ideology which Mrs Thatcher has 
not caught on to yet. Because, he 
avers, he is havins to cut food stamps 
and school meats for poor families, it is 
quite essential to bash subsidized cul- 
ture for the rich ever harder. It is an 
argument I had always associated with 
some of my newly elected Labour 
wmrades on the Greater London 
Council - it will amuse them to see him 
stealing their ideas. Most people I have 
spoken to do not take this socio- 
Fnedmaneso^e reasoidng seriously as 
® J.*?® .expfanatlon of Tils motives, 
which they attribute to his B movie 
background. True Reagan logic, they 
say, goes more like this: if people paid 
to watch him galloping into the sunset 
without the inducement of federal 
handouts, why shouldn't the well- 
heeled clientele of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera do the same? 

The brunt of this presidential cultu- 
ral revolution is being taken on thechin 
by the US’s two national endowments- 
tne one for the arts and the other for 
the humanities. Their present budMt 
of Just over $300m, doesn’t add up to 
very much in public expenditure terms 
- less than the cost of maintaiaing the 
department of defence’s mifftary 
bands: but Reagan has chosen to visit 
lhem‘ with a penal 50 per cent cut, 
nearly five times the average asked of 
other federal programmes - apart, of 
course, from defence. The two endow- 
ments have never been as central to the 
funding of the arts and iiumanilles here 
as the Arts Council (and the UGC) are 
in Britain. But the modest pnepntage 


Sometime in August 1981, after an 
intensive summer study of Greek, n 
young woman will board a cruise ship 
m New York and head for England hu 
two years at Oxford University. Her 
name is Rebecca Ann Gray and .she is 
currently a senior mathematics student 
at Kalamazoo College. This year she is 
also the State of Michigan's only 
Rhodes Scholar. 

The two adjectives that best describe 
Becky are ''superior" and “normal”. 
She is superior oecause Becky wus one 
of only 32 Americans, 1.1 of wnuni were 
women, this year to win the highest 
award that can be presented to u 
[college grndu.ite. She is normal hc- 
; cause although Becky is, of cnur.se, 
thrilled at her good fortune, she consid- 
ers It really that, rather tlian being full 
of her own accomplishmems. 

Because of the enormous prestige of 
; the Rhodes Scholarship it may be 
appropriate to reflect on what the 
award stands for and what aspects of 
education it acknowledges und sup- 
ports. Tlius, my reflections are not oiilv 
those of n college president who fs 
terribly proud of one of his students, 
but also as a professional educator 
concierned that the value of the under- 
graduate liberal arts education needs 
reaffirming. ' Becky's Rhodes Scho- 
larsliip' provides ad enormously 
. appropriate occasion and opportunity 
■ to do that. 

Unlike most of the other major 
I academic awards available to under- 
graduates - Marshalls, Watsons, and 
the like - the Rhodes Scholarship is 
based on breadth as well as the more 
I traditional academic achievement. The 
official document of the Rhodes com- 
petition states that “in the Rhodes 
Scholarship progranmie intellectual 
distinction is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for election. Selec- 
tion committees are charged to seek 
' excellence in qualities of mind and in 
oualities of person which in combina- 
I tion offer the promise of effective 
I service to the world in the decades 
ahead." Thus intellectual attainment, 

I character, leadership, and vigour are 
' all-important and Becky has all of 
these 111 full measure. As an oiitstand- 
I ing mathematics major at Kalamazoo 
College, she had two quarters of 
foreign st udy in Qermanv. wrote her.. 
rBemcn-^ttfCsiA in Uerman on a topic 
related to German literature, and 
played on the woman's varsity field 
hockey and basketball teams. The 
recognition of her accomplishment 
I reminds us of the importance of our 
, commitment to educate the whole 
'person. 

llie excitement generated by her 
award has also reminded us that our 
obsession adtii numbers distracts us 
from the fact that the accomplishment 
of individuals is our bedrock. We 
should never lose right of this or our 
biuuenis wiu oecome merely social 
statistics. In this regard, it is encourag- 
ing to note that Becky paduated from 
a small high school in a community of 
7,000 not far from Kalamazoo and 
attended Kalamazoo College, a small 

of money they allot enables arts’ 
organizaliODs and universities to go out 
seeking more from private anci state 
sources with an ofGcial Good House- 
keeping seal of approval on their 
pr^uct. One few is that presidential 
philistinism will become infectious. 

Both endowments were the product 
of middle 60s idealism, aubstantially 
launched by the then Coi^ssman 
JonnBrademas, under Pcerident John- 
son, and nurtured over the years ^ 
Brademas, along with such liberal 
Democrats as Sidney Yates (in the 
Fell Cin the 

SenaW)'firanj tmy begirihU^ -therr 
present - soil mddest - rizelBradeihas 
went down in the Reagan landslide and 
IS taking over the presidency of New 
York USiverelty - perhaps with an eye 
to a New York Senate seat next rimw 
round -- while Yates and PeU are to 
longer in the powerful position tbev 
once were (even under . Nixon) u 

Us“Sltllre protectors of 

i«ik a ^^ine-grab\)ing- arfe 

lobby (Leonlyfte Price actualh^sanB 

herevidence to the Senate comSttee)* 

in 

oJjecliv?s^^elec“l?for^& 
fo Ihrt unions anti ethniegroups mieh{ 

benefit and has coiro in this month for 
a partcularly vitriolic 


The meaning 
of Rhodes’ 
bequest 


'r~ 


George Rainsford 

private liberni arts college of 1,400 
students. None of (he great educaiinn- 
ai giants in Miciiiran with 3U,(itin to 
40.000 students this year innlcliod her 
accumplishmcni. Small colleges with 
high standards and caring nmrciimpe- 
tent faculty cun provide more Itiuii 
their share of letiaership when called 
upon to do so. 

At Oxford Becky will study religion 
and theojogy in the generalist intellec- 
tual tradition of that great university. 
At a time when the humiiiic and 
liberating disciplines arc under attack 
as being irrelevant beenuxe not career 
or vocationally orientated, it isreusMir- 
ing that the highest tiwaid an iimler- 

? :roduatc can achieve is dcdiciitud to 
urtlier study in the iibcni) arts iniill- 
tion. A Rhodes Scholarship is mil for 
. t|ie.study.a£computerteclTnnlogy.-T( is 
also encoura^ng that our best students 
are not afraid to branch out into new 
fields. Religion In Becky’s mind will 
help her personally integrate her sci 
ence and mathematics with cultural 
aspects, psychology, sociology, and 
history. All of this is surely in the luist 
Oxford tradition. 

There arc other aspects of the 
Rhodes study at Oxford which urc 
propitious for young American scho- 
lars. The fact that study is at Oxfonl in 
England requires a commitmoiu ut iin 
international dimension of import- 
ance. While there arc great Intellecliiul ' 
cenrics 111 the United Stales, it is 
important for young fihil-nitu scholars 
to have experienced aiiothur niilional 
mtellcciuaf environment. This aspect 
of the programme will he ruinforcuil hy 

title "While you’re up get me a grunt". 
It contains a familiar .soinuling list of 
university research projects the like of 
Which might be dug up in other western 
academic communities - $2,500 to (he 
University of Iowa "to help youth 
understand liow the sky has innucncud 
the humanities disciplines’’; $22,000 to 
the Universiw of Illinois “to study the 
uifluenre of Cicero’s joncs on Renais 
sance France and Italy", (1 never 
realized he’d made any.) It's all petty 
hivial stuff, made to look sillier by the 
tact that quite nice scadeinics imd to 
uprk in the word ‘'huinunities" to get 
UWiraOTey: but the attack goes home, 
ihe bumanmes (sttbstanfially posl- 
programmes in arts 
fatties) .now have as few friends in 
the US government as they do in the 

The arts may win a little ground 
teifi:!!?!? nt“ch through the choral 


HI Hi:mH An()N.StippLE MEKT 1^ ' 

\\k' l.u i ihili' there arc also- oC?' 

Sili..l:iish.mil7oihcrnalfift 
iispi-ci n Jhc nrogranimclstomS 
l'»iiciin;il loaders of munynaiiSi. 
■Hi opponimiiy to lean 
luiiMtl Mu'woilil. LiviiiganSJA 

louoilK-r onwoyc,rs4SS 

■111 im|Hul:iii( rcafnnnntionofiK! 
iiynl 'Ih- iiiUTiiaiionalacadenittM; 

imumv I Ills v'tuumiinhy wjjj 
iiinrc :iiKl more the marketiKb 
uliich ulciis will compete Amnif. 
Milu.Uits must he hmh 
M home III (hut arunn 
pinvule our share of intellectual 

crsliip lor die future. U is pwJyfeiS 

rciiMUi chat Kalsiiiiiizoo(?olleMiBj 
laiiis ihi.* U.reigii stiuly prograiWMB 
which Mecky patlicipaicd ^ «. 
iiuuiihs aiul rrom which 8S per cesd 

our uiulcigradiiates receive an iattiDi 

lioiiiil education. 

Ii was Cecil Rhodes’ hope ihujj 
scliiilais lieariiig his namew^ccct 
to esteem the performance of mH 
duty as tlieir liighe.st aim. Ilisibeliih 
ol Kitlaiiia^no College that its 
aie.s will he inicresleu inlivesoTwi 
service, liecky will more IbanfiiS 
these hopes iii her commitoieiit 
lieciMiie a teacher of rclirionaib 
college level. In so doing she ri 
remind us how important it is 6 
strung, intelligent, whole pe^ca 
timie tu lie drawn into Ine la^! 
teachers. Few of us rcniemberniiiiO 
W. 1 V of factual information fnuifll 
college days. Bui wcalihavevitils'. 
Instiim impressions of the impatii^ 
un us hy a handful of those iwiiij 
us. Ovir Rhodes Scholar wiUbew 
iierson to countless young net i: 
wumuii. 

Fiuully, there is the factitib 
when we arc reminded alMooeai;i 
the risks of reliance on goreina 
funding and many of the awuiifcii 
which sludenls compete are gntnios 
funded, that Ihe Rhodes Seholanbi 
in honour of a private dlizeo mi 
.supported through the accuonhiifli 
private weiillh- In a wonderfulyw 
iiiul low-key way Becky has lawi 
her own mind imd for us (louvi 
iihout Cecil Rhodes and the maiiw 
whidi iiu acquired his great wdik& 
has even light Itcnrtcdlysuggestrit 
. tliu. Kuliolnrshlp should be ren» 


au iiiu\,u taruuan me choral 

fobbving of Leontyne ffi«7as the 
guff tmephooe calls to the White 
America’s rich money 
“«jrcontribulions to 
tra flu5? symphony orches- 

“ *mporiant as those to 
Reagan campaisn fends. 

' asked is: 

to hapoen to American 
course much 
moilv of federal 

well. 

AH. f®**s to gel an 

8ranl in Britain, the 
sponsored but now 
swxassfeity commercial Pirates of 

m Racking the Uris rSaire 

of unbelSSiS ® Performance 
nDeiieva|>ly eleinnc innovation. 


"Iliu /iinhiihwuun Sciio]ardii|i.' k 
shu is willing to withhold )u^ 
und comment until she lias W 
iiioru uboiit ilic prugramineandm 
Rhodes. Stic has learned 
her sliulivs and her sense of valoesB. 
you should niisu questions, but ac. 

questions are worth asUnj' 
liiiswers need to be based on i^'* 
on iiiiinslriicictl opinion. . 

So it nil comes togetlict: twW 
honour, the upporlimity. Ibe ^ 
mciit of iiidlvidiml accomp^' 
and primiisc, the rcaffim^jJ; 
gruiii iiiicllccliiiil (nidition in . 
niiiionnl context designed to pi^ . 
hoiii undcTstnndliig and service- 1“® 
lire nil things (hat llic butd^ 
privatu, rcsidunlial, lilw™ j 
leges lire cotnmiUed W. 
siiiiimcil up in the Rhod es SchoW ' 

Thurc Is more wiul better iaBlbJ^'/ 
very long limu In a spcclriin|0'^i 
lloiis from hig cliiw to 
downtown hat. The big op«*.j 
bullet gut II bit (five per cent 
fedcrar money, but could 
make it up through subwnpu^l' 
hox office, mid big 
cuts will hit (he struggling 
und opera companies, and stop%’ 
the Mid-West from tounngajjjj 
prairie towns too small to ui^ : , 
culture moguls of Exxon aw ^ • 
borough cigarettes. Down 
with CU'orots joke.s will go 
cultural greenery which 
ginning to do something to ew^y 

quality of life in the poorgbe"®’ 
(hat in the rich ones. 

The official Reagan 
is that the oil and tobacxJD^JJJi^ 
replace the lost federal „ a 
the tax cuts they’re, 

Greater profits from 
vironmental pollution 
become the seed corn oft»J^^: 
A voluntary cigarette doll 
than a compiusory 
philosophy goes; 
proportion of the big US f/r ■ 

put a great deal of money Jjjjnijf J j 
the oS and tobacco 
the image and the 

tourism ond new 

the US has a tax syslen^>«^ j#-. 


the us has a tax the 

arts and the humanitlwv^jj^J 
they are In danger of 
packaged and troiidays 

sion pro^rammes^ . .. -V'n' •. • 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The dispute about atrocities in Kampuchea 


Union view 


Sir,- In our study of US foreign policy 
and ideology (roliiical Economy of 
Human Rigfits, 1979), E.S. Herniuii 


ami 1 distinguished (wo types uf blood- 
bath: “benign or constructive blood- 
baths", which are sutisfiiciory to US 
interests, and "nefarious biuodbaths”, 
committed by official enemies. In a 
series of case' studies, we showed that 
the former are typically treated with 
silence, denial or Bpoloaciics, while the 
latter arc seized upon Tor propaganda 
purposes, often with reliance' on evi- 
dence (hat is ^lubious or simply f'.ibri- 
c.iicd. Atrocilics thal we l‘<miUI inili- 
gntc ur lermin.ile arc igiiurcd onleiiiud 
(eg, the US-supported iiussacres in 
Timor), while iliusc beyond our icaeh 
elicit great outpourings of humanita- 
rian sentiment und outrage (eg, Pol Pot 
massacres). While there arc c.xecp- 
tions, (his tendency is striking and 
plays a significani role in erc:itiiig an 
idculogicni cliniiite sii|)pnriive cif con- 
tinuing .'ilrncities. 

As one uximiple in our hook, we 
Uciilt with Kilmer Ktmgc utroeilics 
(volume II, cliiipier 7). showing tlim 
tile reaetion fils the general palleni 
quite well. Since Ihusu atrocities could 
be iUtributed tu an official enemy and 
there was little that could he done 
about (hem, there was nnissive denun- 
ciation. consistent fabric.'itiiin of evi- 
dence, obliteration nf past history 
(including the US role), refusal to 
evaluate the credibility of those trans- 
mitting evidence (ns we would do 
routinely in the case, .say, of germ 
warfare charges against the US in 
Korea), and selection ot the most 
extreme condemnations from the 
range of available evidence. We also 
described the ludicrous pretence that a 
great debate was racinc over Khmer 
Rouge atrocities, witli tliu courageutis 
defenders of human rights eomnclled 
to combat powerful forces .urferine 
apologetics for Pol Pot. Since real 
examples were notnbly lacking, exam- 
ples were fabricated. 

We began our chapter on Cambodia 
by poinflng out that “tliero is no 
difficulty In documenting major atroci- 
ties and oTOression, primarily from the 
reports of refugees" and that “the 
record of atrocities in Cambodia is 
substantial and often gruesome," and 
noting finally that “When the facts are 
in, it may turn out tbat the more extreme 
condemnations were In fact correct." 
Since we were aware that our critical 
analysis of the propaganda barrage 


engaging in up<ilogctics for the Khmer 
Rouge. In response (March n), I 
reviewed examples of his evidence, 
■showing (hut ii w.is ,i melange of 
“deceit and distortion”. Space rcsiric- 
lions prevented a complete review, hut 
as I noted, I had sent Lukes a point-hy- 
point demonstration (December 7) 
that the "quotes" he used n.s evidence 
were in each case fabricateil or .serious- 


might be misinterpreted by careless or 
unscrupulous readers, we emphasized 
repeatedly the obvious point that expo- 
sure of propaganda implies nothing 


about the reality that is being ex- 
ploited. Thus, after noting that the 
more extreme condemnations might 
prove correct, we added thal that 
would "in no way alter the couclusions 
we have reached on the centra] ques- 
tion addressed here: how ihe available 
facts were selected, modified, or some- 
times invented to create a certain 
image offered to the general poputa- 
tion'^. 

In 77ie THES (November 7, 1980), 
Steven Lukes claimed that I was contri- 
buting to "deceit and distortion" by 


Postgraduate grants 

Sir, - The excellence, skills, value, 
ingenuity and progressiveness, of re- 
search work. In our universities and 
polytechnics was further denied and 
attacked by (he aonouncement last 
week of a drastic cut in the level of the 
postgraduate grant. Already post- 
graduates receive £2.S0 per week less 
than undergraduates. Next year this 
ncgatiyc dirrercnlial will be consider- 
ably widened. For years now a 16-ycar 
old school leaver has been able to earn 
more than a 2S-year-old postgraduate. 
This situation provides no incentive to 
research, 

Aphrt from the direct cuts in depart- 
mental budgets which militate against 
intellectunl advance, the sheer person- 
al pressures resulting from poverty will 
seriously hinder postgraduate work in 
the comingyear. Our 25-year-old stu- 
dent on OA per week in 1981/1982, 
with £15 on rent, £14 on food, £4 on 
books (I) £2 on clothes, £3 on travel 
and £5 tor the overdraught repayment, 
will not be in the best position to sit 
down and learn and discover. The 
£200-£300 bill for typing and binding 
the finished thesis will, in many cases, 
be totally impossible to raise. 

We are told by Mark Carlisle that 


ly distorted, exactly in the manner of I 
those f reviewed in print. In a second i 
try [THES March 27). Lukes silently I 
nlianUtms all the "cvivlciicc” I reviewed \ 
in prim, taciily cuiK-eding its true i 
cliarnctcr, ami offers fnrllier examples. i 
MO less specious. 1 

Lukes begins by staling lliut I | 
claimed that we were "exclusively con- 
cerned with demonstrating the 'sys- I 
icmmic bias' in (he Western media and I 
(hat |wc| did not give [our] 'views ' 
concerning (lie I’ol Pol regime' ". Wliai : 
I wrote was thal our primary concern i 
was (lie piopagnmla .sysicin, but that i 
we .nlso indicniud our "highly (ciitntive i 
eonelusions" iilitnii ihe facts, which ' 
were "similar |o iliosc uf US intulli- i 
gciice analysis whom we cited, and of ■ 
Francois Poneluuid” , in tlie smilized i 
Americmi edition of his honk. i 

Lukes (hen presents his new "evi- i 
dence''. He cites our dcscripiion nf i 
how (lie Vietnamese and Canihodiaiis ' 
faced (he problems left at (he war's ' 
end. Wc wrote (hat in contr.isi (o tlic i 
Vietnamese, “the victors in Cambodia 
undurinnk drastic and often brutal ; 
measures to accomplish this task (of i 
returning the populaiinii friim the 
urban concentrations to which they 
had been driven by US bombard- ' 
ment], simply forcing the urban 
population to the countryside where 
they were compelled to live the lives of 
poor peasants . . measures that 
curried a “heavy cost", hlow does this 
condemnation of the Khmer Rouge for 
their "brutal measures" become an 
exculpation of them? A little clever 
editing suffices. Omitting (he context, 
Lukex writes that oui “ihcsiii . . . asserts 
ihni Pol Pot's regime was 'simply 
forcing the urban population to the 
countryside , . (etc as we wrote); 
nothing more than this. This proves 
that we denied Pol Pot actrocities. 

Lukes proceeds to state that our 
thesis asserts that "the deaths in Cam- 
bodia were not the result of systematic • 
slaughter and starvation organized by 
the state but rather attributable in larg,e 
measure to peasant revenge, undisci- 
plined military units oui of government 
control, starvation and disease that are 
direct consequences of the US war, or 
other such factors" (this, a quote from 
our book). Now to the facts. The 
context is a discussion of Senator 
McGovern's call for military interven- 
tion on the grounds that 2 million 
people or more were "systematically 
slaughtered or starved by their own 
rulers”. We noted that he would 
presumably not have made this recom- 
mendation (which was at once con- 
demned by US Cambodia specialists) if 
the numbers killed were less, say, by a 
factor of 100 (refening to Jean Lacou- 
ture’s position that aractor of 100 or 
1000 is a relatively unimportant mat- 

tins poverty level income is “the out- 
come of the assessment of the expected 
, rise in Jiving costs.” How does a 7 per 
cent increase really compare with, the 
1 following accurate assessment of real 
I increases: VAT up IS per cent, retail 
prices 16 per cent, gas and rents 23 per 
cent, fares 25 per cent, coal 25 per cent, 
rates 27 per cent, post and telephone 
charges 39 per cent, mortgages 48 per 
cent? 

We are airo informed (hat our 
decline is a magnanimous contribution 
I to the “Government's policy of re- 
. straining public expcndiiiiFe". TO many 
I postgraduates whose studies have been 
lernunated by this Government’s mis* 

• ologjeal policies. It seems more as 
1 though the Government is trying to 

• restrain those of us seeking to rerivc, 

I ihrou^ our latour, a badly injured 
I and undervalued educational system 

■ and once again produce valuable rc- 
, search discoveries. Postgraduates can- 

1 not assist in the planning of their own i 
I execution. 

[ Yours faithfully, 

. DOUGLAS WCHOLLS 

■ English Department, Reading Uni- 
versity 

(On behalf of the Postgraduate Nation- 
1 al Committee, NUS.J 


ter), or "if Uic deaths in CainbcHlia 
were nut tlie result of . . . systematic i 
.slaughter and starvation”. We did not < 
“assert” (hat the latter possibility was I 
true, us is i|iiile e.xplicit and subject to ( 
nu niisundcrsinding: rather, we con- \ 
eluded that “facts do niotter." I 

This p.'iriicutar fabrication is quite i 
revealing. It also appears jii Luke's first i 
article, while space prevented mo i 
from responding in full in print, includ- i 
ing this case, in my letter to him of . 
December 7 I spedficaily pniiitcsl oul i 
that in this case Cvus he nud grtsssly i 
niisri-presenteil wliat we wrote. In 
repealing the sninc fahriention, L.ukes 
reveals nis irue eommilmeius with 
perfect clarity 

Lukes slates that we “fail to discredit 
the evidence” of refegees presented by 
Barron-Pnul, Ponchnud, etc. Nor did 
wc try. as wc made explicit. Rather, wc 
showed that Mnrron-I’anl ,irc totalty 
unretiahic when subject in vcriricatioii 
and ilial PtMichaiid's book, while “ser- 
ious and wtirlli reatliiig” (spccificiilly. 
with Tceard to the atrocities in Cambo- 
dia, which I'uncliiiml gr<iphiuilly re- 
cords from (he testimony of refuaecs), 
is nevertheless deeply flaweri, for 
reasons wc itocuniL'iit. Wc also noted 
the significant fact that work of this 
nature (narticulurly, Bucrein-Fmil) 
would he uisiiiisscd out of lumd, given 
what we docuniciited. if devoted in an 
exnosure of Western crimes. 

Lukes cites our comment that “the 
apparent uniformity of refugee testi- 
mony is in part at least an nrtvfnci 
rcnc'ciiiig media bi.is", failing to add 
that we dcnionsirated this by extensive 
citation of refugee reports and scholar- 
ly studies (inauding Ponclnmd's re- 
ports, when one otienils to (heir con- 
tents). 

Tiic remainder of i^ukes's effort con- 
sists of quotes from others, M.mie (rue. 
some false, all irrulevaiii to our cluipier 
or hi what I wrote, along with n 
reiieraiiim of Leifer’s false statement, 
to which 1 have already responded, 
that we “relied" on Kiernnn and Hcd- 
cr; a fidsehond docs not become true 
by reiteration. He then states that “’ilie 
facts are coming in. and 'the more 
extreme condemnations’ are being 
proved correct. But Chomsky claimed 
and claims that this should ‘in no way 
alter the conclusions we have 
■ reached"’. He interprets this state- 
ment as meaning that “it ivos plausible 
to disbelieve what has now turned out 
to be tnie”. But we meum whai wc 
wrote, not what he wishes we had 
written: our conclusions bad to do with 
(he way Ihe evidence available was 
used, and these conclusions stand even 
if the more extreme condemnations 
were to prove true, exactly as we 
explained in the quote given above. 
Suppose, in fact, that the evidence now 
coming in did support the more ex- 
treme condemnations. Then my con- 
clusion would be that we were correci 
in writing that “it mny turn out that the 
more extreme condemnations are in 
fact correct". Lukes's increasingly des- 
perate effort to misundeTStano the 
trivial point we emphasized is again 
quite revealing. 

U would be quite cosy to cite reports 

I Salaries *scare’ 

[ Sir, - To read your editorial (The 
, . THES, June 5) on the salaries ’'scare'* 

; , in higher education pnenrouldimagine 
I that Its writer had, been in hibernaiion 
since before F/6b. Tlie negotiations fur 
salnricsin the Burnham FE Committee 
I have consistently opened a gap be- 
* (ween polytechnic teachers and their 
' opposite numbers in universities. Who 
, has to be a mind reader to know that 
ihe resolution at Naiflic conference 
' will continue that process? Jts major 
i component has been the flat-rate part 
of the salary rises. APT 16 accusod of a 
“failure to understand . . . Ihe realities 
of collective bargaining". Does that 
’ mean that those wito voted to carry the 
Nalfhc resolution at ihuir national 
Conference were dcludlng'themsclvcs 
when they thought they were influenc- 

Doubtftil privilege 
' sir, - Regrettahlyt tfte funds released 
by the extension of (he Crown library 
privilege to alt university libraries 
[THES Letters June 5) would be 
consumed by the processing of these. 

' additional books hy the libraries. 
Yours faithfully. 

BERNARD HAMILTON 
77 Walton Street, Oxford. 


concerning the Khmer Rouge that are 
either posTiivc, nr iliut deny fnniiliur < 
chiiins niunii tlie sonic nf atrocities: eg, 
Ponchnud, wIk? wrtite c>f (he “genuine 
cgaliiiiriiiii revoliiiicm" in Cambodia, 
vmcrc (here isa new "spirit of rcs|ionsi- 
biliiy and "invcniivcncss" liuii 'Tepre- 
sciits a revolution in the trndiiioiuil 
nicntaljiv'', nf tlie new pride shown hy 
men aiuf women engaged in construc- 
tive work; nr the FarEnsiern £iv;«o«i/c 
/ft'i'/t'w, which eslininicd the mipulii- 
tinn at 8.2 million (higher ihnn the 1975 
estimate) in January l‘)79, when o\« 
hn(<k went to press; or the CIA, which 
eslimiilcd Pul l*ot killings ut .5(1- liKl.UOO 
in its 19X0 demographic study; or ceUcf 
agencies that estiinalc the current 
pojiulmion (after the 1979 famine) at 
6-6.5 million, in contrast tu the familiar 
claim thal Pol Pot reduced the popiila- 
lion to 4 million. It is again revealing 
that Lukes avoids real cases and cmi- 
cocis (|uotes to try to support his cl.niin 
that we offered upologelicsfnr I’ol Pol. 

Lukes asks finally what f tlniik we 
shniild now believe about Pid Pol’s 
Cuinbo(li:i. I wnuki he glad to discuss 
this with a person who tivcepted the 
bask ground rules of rational uiul 
liciiiest disL'iission. But phiinly there is 
no retison for disciissiiie this matter 
with Steven Lukes, us nc lias amply 
denionstrntetl. 

Sincerely yours, 

NOAM CHOMSKY 
Department of linguistics ami Phil- 
osophy 

Massachusetts Irtslitiite ofTechnology 
Cambridge. Mass. 

.Sir. - I refer to the dispute heiweeii 
Steven Lukes. Noam ( homsky a al 
over tlic nature of Chomsky's writings 
on Kainpuchea. 

Chomsky's pc>sition has been dis- 
astrous ever since the Khmer Rouge 
victory in 1975. Bycontiiiuiilly coiiecii- 
Iraiing on mistakes which journalists 
iintl writers initviv and on litc way in 
which western governments c.xplotled 
the stories out of Kampuchea, he 
deflected attention fiom lltc far more 
import.int issue - whether ur not gross 
abuses of human rights were mlng 
commitled there. 

I assume, given his intellect , thal had 
Chomsky actuully gone to talk to 
Kampuchean refugees in Thailand he 
would have realized that n terrible 
crime was indeed being committed. 
His political influence is such that he 
could have played an important part in 
mobilizing opinton a^^insl the Khmer 
Rouge. Had world opinion, left as welt 
as ri^t, been so mobilized (as hap- 
pened, for example, in Ihe case ol 
Chile Hfter 1973) then much greater 

E ressure could have been brauglti to 
ear ~ at least upon Ihe Khmer Rouge’s 
principal sponsor in Peking. 

instead Chomsky’s well-known 
views helped lull manypcopleihrouoh- 
oui the world into the idle illusion that 
the horror stories about the Khmer 
Rouge were either planted bv the CIA. 
fabricated by journalists or Doth. Th.it 
is a sorry role, Steven Lukes is abso- 
lutely ri^t to criticise him. 

Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM SHAWCROSS 
17 Parkhiii Road, London N.V/.3. 

ing their union's policy? Or thal, 
because APT has drawn attention to 
the iniquity of (he policy, it will now be 
dropped? 

PCThnps the editoTlai's cotourfu! Ian- 
gauge (APT’s “maverick'' among 
Nalfhe's "flock of sheep") would 
have been more acceptable if there had 
been truth in the sluicmcni the 
Nalfhc leaders .... successfully re- 
jected the idea of a flat-rntc increase ns 
tlie basis for the 1982 salary claim." 
One docs not need to bo a polytechnic 
lecturer to know thal. ns in Ihe past, a 


Staggering 
confusion in 
high places 

There is no denying that (he financial 
crisis facing the universities is a serious 
one. In iiddition to what miglit be 
termed the “normal’' public expendi- 
ture cuts - which in the ciisc uf the 
universities nru hiehcr than in any 
other part uf the niihlic services - there 
is alsolo he faced the driimalicdropiii 
!no.iine due lu the fall in the nuniheruf 
overseas students. 

The question llvit ninsl he asked is 
wlieiher or not ibis situntion iias come 
ahoiit as a result of deliliorutc malice on 
the part of the Government towards 
universities or as a result of » complete 
misunderstanding of nil (he factors to 
be taken into account when assessing 
the uiuvcrMtius' needs, coniniiliucnts 
and resonrees. 

I Mispeet - mid not williiMii reason - 
llnil pari of the answer lies in the fact 
th.st tlicrc has heen a right rnyiil 
niudille in the liiglier echelons of the 
Ciovernineiil and the (.'aliinct. 

It is now perfectly clear that when 
the public expeiuiiture cuts were dis- 
cussed last luitumn, no account was 
inkeii of the kind of fall in the number 
of uverseH.s .students thal was then 
beginning lu take shape. It is true (hut 
last year the number of overseas 
students in universities only went down 
by some nine per ceul but anyone with 
tmy knowledge of universities nnd tiic 
reaction in overseas countries could 
foretell thul (his was coing tu acceler- 
ate > ns indeed all the ^u res show that 
it ho.s. Su when the Cnhiiiet reached 
tiicir decisions it was not strongly 
nrgued thal the fall in overseas student 
numbers wos likely to cut umvcrsiiy 
income hy some three tu four per cent 
in the year 1981/82. So. althmigli the 
cut announced uf three and a half per 
cent in ihe White Paper was pretty 
swingeing anyway, surprise und incre- 
dulity liiive been expressed by minis- 
ters and Treasury oliiciuls when they 
were Informed that Ibe cut in the case 
of the universUtes will be sonuthitiK in 
the order of seven to eight per cent, if 
not more, in one year. 


arc doing - und so docs APT. 

Your faidifully, 

J; M. POWELL 

National Ciiainndn, APT. Tlirugiiiut- 
lon House, 27 Elphinstuns Road, 
Southseu, Haniplishfre. 


Letters for publication shouitf arrive 
by Tuesday ;nor/i//tg. They should he 
as short as possible and wntieti on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them 'if 
neceSsan. 



Whether the UGC will take heed of 
what the AUT is saying is not yet 
known but certainly if Ihe muddle is 
compounded by a selective cuts policy . 
it will be extremely difficult to recover 
the position in the public expenditure 
cuts discussions now taking place with- 
in the Government for the year 1982/ 
83. 

It is staggering sometimes that even 
among ministers there is confusion and 
muddle. 

On television recently. Dr Rhodes 
Boyson stated that the Government 
had provided a sum of £20m to enable 
universities to adjust to the “new 
situation''. Anybody with any sense 
knows that whui he was sayins was that 
they had created a special redundancy 
fund- But in the House of Lords in u 
debate on education on March 17 n 
Government minister, Lord Belstend. 
who was replying for the Government 
tn tlic debate in the absence of Baron- 
ess Young said “that £2l)in is not extra 
money; it is part ol the recurrent grant 
and is not aadilionn) to it". If we liuve 
such muddle with ministers who arc 
dealing with education what can be the 

[ losition among their colleagues who 
mve to as.iess the needs uf (he univer- 
sities nnd education against other items 
of public cirocmUtuTe? 

*nic AU*r hopes that the UGC nnd 
the Department of Education and 
Science will sort lhenutelvc.s out us 
rapidly as possible so that when tied- 
sions lire taken on public expenditure 
in the forthcoming review, tlie iinivur- 
sifies will got B fair crack of (he whip. 
Wc might not expect special favoured 
treatment, but it is unreasonable to 
have worse treatment than others due 
to n complex situation in connexion 
with universire finance that we are sure 
I has just not been understood. 

I Laurie Sapper 

I ' ' • ■■■■ 

I 77ie author is genenti secretary of the 
I Association of University Teachers. 




